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PREFACE. 



A CHRONOMETER may be very delicate and finely 
wrought, its outward appearance elaborate and perfect, 
its internal works of the most approved mechanism. 
Yet, without the mainspring it is useless ; it may be 
an ornament or a toy, but it is nothing more : it fails 
to fulfil the design with which it has been made. As 
with the watch, so with man. He is made for a pur- 
pose, even to adorn the doctrine of his God and Saviour 
in all things. No machinery of human invention can 
be compared to the fineness of man's adaptation, 
body, soul, and spirit, for his allotted work. A main- 
spring, however, must be employed ; a motive power 
must be wielded, before the otherwise perfect instru- 
mentality can accomplish its end. The love of Christ 
must constrain him ; * For Thy Name's sake ' must be 
the power that turns every wheel, that controls the 
whole system. 

When Love worketh, it fulfiUeth the law ; it is an 
irresistible and an all-permeating power. Like the 
life-blood of the heart, it flows to the very extremities 
of the body. It prepares us for the ready fulfilment 
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of every daily duty, and for the suffering of every ap- 
pointed trial. Like the rain-drop that waters the daisy 
and that swells the ocean — like the breeze that re- 
freshes the wayfarer and that speeds the giant vessel 
— like the sunbeam that glistens in the dew and that 
shines in the planet — it spreads its influence over 
every event, whether great or small. With this clause, 
what our God teaches will be more joyously learnt, the 
evil temper more speedily quelled, the selfish desire 
more determinately subdued, and 'the suffering hour 
more patiently borne. It is the silver lining of many 
a dark cloud, the upholding hand of many a heavy 
cross. It sanctifies the commonest employments, 
making * drudgery divine ;' it removes the sting from 
the sorest trials, making bitterness sweet. 

To illustrate these truths is the object of this 
small volume. May God make it instrumental in 
constraining the hearts of the young, that they bind 
every action of their lives with this motto as with a 
silken cord, and in comforting the spirits of His suffer- 
ing children by the assurance, that the trials meekly 
borne for His Name's sake shall redound to praise and 
honour and glory, in the day when He shall appear 
to be glorified in His saints and admired in all them 
that believe. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE pastor's work. 

* Be not weary, toiling Christian, 

Great the Master thou dost serve ; 
Let no disappointment move thee, 

From thy service never swerve ; 
Sow in hope, nor cease thy sowing ; 

Lack not patience, faith, or prayer ; 
Seed-time passeth — harvest hasteneth. 

Precious sheaves thou then shalt bear.' 

^ 'I THINK, Emest, we shall at length succeed,' said 
the pastor's wife, as Mr. Bethune entered his little 
study, and his weariness was lessened on hearing that 
loved and cheerful voice. 

' Ha ! ha ! Master Charlie, so your sock is off 
again ;' and as baby crowed in papa's arms, the Kttle 
naked feet seemed triumphant, and for a moment the 
thought about success was forgotten; for Charlie^s 
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2 THE MAINSPRING. 

eyes were so very bright in his merry dance, that 
father and mother stopped to gaze on their lovely 
baby treasure. 

* And where is the hope of success, my sanguine 
Bertha?' 

* Here,' and she laid her hand on a cheque for loo/. 
*What! From whom?' 

' I don't know. We asked, and God has granted 
it This is the envelope. "Thou, for His name's 
sake, hast laboured and hast not fainted.'" 

* And thou for His name's sake, hast given of thy 
substance. I do not know the handwriting,' continued 
Mr. Bethune, * but the work must go on now ; and we 
will pray God to bless abundantly the unknown giver. 
There are only ten pounds still wanting for the esti- 
mate. That we never need wait for. I will do without 
the new bookcase for other six months. Take baby, 
and I will write to Greenwell to come up to-morrow.' 
Then a thoughtful, loving kiss on that fair little brow, 
and the good man took his pen, and despatched three 
business letters. A weight was oflf his mind; the 
fourth school he had founded in the parish could now, 
apparently, go rapidly forward, and he would be 
enabled to direct his energies more entirely to the 
ministry of the word, that spiritual work which was 
especially dear to him. 

The dinner-bell had rung, and the soup was almost 
cold, before the aforesaid letters were finished; and 
half-an-hour had not elapsed, when, as the servant 
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put the cheese on the table, he told his master the 
horse was ready at the door. 

There was a look at the cheery fire, and the merry 
voices above stairs of the children waiting for the call 
to dessert struck his ear ; but the minister remembered 
that some would be meeting at the distant little cottage 
to hear the message of eternal life; and the words, 
* For My name's sake thou hast laboured,' spoke to his 
heart, and, with an expression of content, he doubled 
the comforter round his throat Then a short and 
earnest * Good-night ; God bless my darlings,' to the 
rosy-faced children in the hall, and the pastor bestrode 
his old faithfiil horse, and pursued his way to the 
cottage-reading. 

The night was grey and cheerless; the moon 
would have shone, but fog obstructed it ; and the fog 
grew colder and colder until it formed an atmosphere 
of damp fi-ost, which, in spite of exercise and clothing, 
seemed to penetrate to the very bones ; not, however, 
to the heart, that was warmed by the love of Jesus, and 
that burned with a holy ardour to save, were it possible, 
a single soul. Four miles fi*om the Vicarage stood the 
little hamlet to which 'Plain Sense' bent her way. 
It was on a considerable rising ground, and the road 
for the last two miles was up-hill. A windmill marked 
the spot for a far distance round ; but that night was 
too thick for any outline to be traced, and the pastor 
was within one hundred yards of the cottage before 
the light of the little lamp told him it was near. 
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There were not many that night — the cold was 
too great for the aged to come put ; and some of the 
younger ones, who had laboured in the fields all day, 
were prevented by the effort of laying down the 
soothing pipe, and again leaving their fireside. Eight 
were present — five women, the old blind man, and 
two boys. It was a small number for a ride of eight 
miles on that bitterly cold night There was a moment 
of disappointment ; but again the Saviour's words were 
remembered, * For My name's sake thou hast laboured,* 
and the pastor sat brightly down in the midst of the 
little company; he spoke pleasant words to those 
around, oflfered up earnest, supplicating prayers for 
God to be in the midst, and then expounded the word 
of truth with as much energy and care as if he had 
been addressing hundreds of auditors. The subject 
was, * The love of Christ constraineth us ;' the illus- 
tration, *A certain man had two debtors, the one 
owed fiye hundred pence, the other fifty.' There was 
earnest attention ; the old man's hand helped his ear 
during all the time ; some of the women's eyes filled 
more than once with tears, and the ruddy lads put 
their elbows on their knees and stooped forward, 
listening to the end. The fog had changed to thick, 
small snow, and the Vicar was chilly and felt ill as he 
re-entered his home. The little children were all in 
bed excepting baby, who was again lying on his 
mother's lap ; he turned his head quickly round and 
smiled as the father entered. A comfortable easy- 
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chair was placed near the fire \ the hot supper was 
carefully provided, the beloved wife's voice was theref 
to cheer, and exhaustion was forgotten in wondering 
gratitude for the mercies of the day. 

* How very happy my husband looks resting there !' 
Bertha gently said, for she feared her voice might 
disturb the half-sleeping babe. 

* And I am most happy. Just think, Bertha, of 
our countless blessings — food, raiment, home, cheer- 
ful fireside, four precious children, all in health : happy 
we are in each other's love — my fourth school, through 
God's providence, with a fair prospect of being com- 
pleted — opportunities every day of telling of the 
Saviour's love, the assurance of forgiveness now, the 
stedfast hope of everlasting glory. My old blind 
friend looked happy as sunlight to-night, and if he, 
oh, should not I ?' 

* And should not I?' replied she, very feelingly] 
* but you looked very tired, dearest I fear that you 
are doing too much.' 

* No, I don't think so. I feel, however, giddy 
to-night; but this warm stuflf will recruit me. You 
know. Bertha, it is better to rub than to rust.' 

' Yes, dearest ; but we must take care that you do 
not break.' 

* This has been rather a tough day. Perhaps I 
am not quite strong enough for it But I am sure 
when work is to be done God will take care of the 
instrument It is in His hands ; He may lay it aside 
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when no longer required, but He is too wise to let it 
be broken. Lay it aside, that is hardly the right 
word; for the instrument employed in the Lord's 
hand to build the Church on earth becomes in 
heaven the good and faithful servant, who, on 
entering the joy of the Lord, has fresh employment 
and increased strength. Heaven is rest from weari- 
ness, not rest from work ; and I am glad of that.* 

*Yes; sin is past, but not service. "They are 
before the throne of God, and serve Him day and 
night in His temple."' 

* I often think activity is more heaven's character- 
istic than repose; and if not having seen Him we 
love, we long to serve Him better, what shall it be 
when we have the sight of Jesus, shining in love's 
bright glory, and when we have the power to render 
the service that is meet? Ah, the delight of the resur- 
rection life will be seeing, and loving, and serving, and 
all in perfect measure !' 

* Ernest, are you longing to be there ? It is not 
so with me. I cannot say, " Oh, that I had the wings 
of a dove ! for then would I flee away and be at rest" 
If God called me, I hope I should without a murmur 
go ; I would resign myself to His will, and no one 
but Jesus could bear me to that bourne whence none 
has returned ; but I know I should tremble. This is 
not right, is it?' 

* I used to feel as you describe, and write bitter 
things against myself, and doubt if I had faith at all ; 
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but God dealt with me as a father would with a little 
child — He bade me look at Him; He showed His 
love and His strength ; and, as I looked, I forgot my 
fears, and I trusted with a new trust Death has not 
the terrors it had but a little while since. I do not 
desire it, for I know God has work for me here ; and 
my happiness, even in the wilderness, runneth over; 
but if He sent for me — just realise it, Bertha — be- 
holding Jesus who once was pierced, hearing His 
words, rejoicing with the spirits of the dead in Christ 
— for ever with the Lord.* 

* Realise it ! Ah, Ernest, that is what I fail to do ! 
Pray, dearest husband, that God will increase my faith.' 

* It may be by a cross that He will lead thee to 
this fulness of joy. Can you say, — 

" E*en though it be 
A cross that raiseth me ?" ' 

' I think I can. I do indeed long for a closer 
walk with God, for an entire consecration to Him, for 
a faith by which I shall see Him who is invisible. 
There is a Christian life far nearer God than mine — a 
perfect love that casteth away fear.' 

* I don't thipk perfect anything comes on earth. 
I mean as regards the work wrought in us. All that 
Christ has done for us is perfect — a perfect redemption 
is paid — 2i perfect righteousness is imputed, but sancti- 
fication is progressive — the fruits of the Spirit are only 
ripening — the new man in Christ Jesus is growing 



preruma now very uur wc are Deio^. ft e onen ao 
not know the height of a mountain till we have as- 
cended the intervening ridges.' 

< But if there is not perfect love, is there not 'mr 
creasing love, and faith, and hope?' 

* Oh, yes, dearest ! and we must earnestly press 
forward. If we are not growing Christians we are not 
living Christians. I have often thought the low Christ- 
ian life so frequent is caused by forgetting this. We 
should be startled if we do not feel that we are greater 
sinners, and that Jesus is a greater Saviour than we 
ever felt before. We cannot really and increasingly 
know these things without humility growing deeper 
and love growing higher,' 

* But, Ernest, I neither feel love nor humility 
increase.* 

* That is not the question, dear Bertha. Does 
Jesus increase in His greatness, His power. His love, 
and do you decrease ? Does it seem to you that you 
are worse than you ever were before ?* 

* Indeed it does, and I *m sometimes miserable 

about it' 

* Miserable ! that Jesus is more and more worthy 
in your eyes, more and more pow^ul to save, and 
loiserabie to think you are so utterly helpless, that you 
<;«Ek only say — 
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* " A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
Into Thine arms I fall : 
Be Thou my strength and righteousness, 
My Jesus and my all." * 

* That is comfort ; but tell me, am I never to be 
nor to feel holier than I do now?* 

* You must be holier, doubtless ; grow in grace 
day by day. But Xofeel holier is different The truly 
wise man feels much more ignorant than a fool, and I 
believe the greatest saint would be the first to write 
himself the chief of sinners. Think not of attaining 
perfection till we see Christ as He is, and that very 
anticipation will fix our eyes more and more on the 
Lamb in the midst of the throne. Looking up is, I 
believe, more conducive to Christian progress than 
looking in.' 

*. But what do you say of the duty of self-exami- 
nation?' 

* Examine yourself whether you be in the faith ; 
prove your own self. Don't be examining, counting, 
measuring your graces. See that you have the Spirit 
of Christ, a real, living desire to glorify your Father in 
heaven — see that you have confidence in Him, and 
then consider, dwell upon, not the state of your heart, 
but consider the Apostle and High Priest of your 
profession — live " looking unto Jesus.** ' 

* But, Ernie, when Mr. Fortescue was here the 
other day, he said to me, very suddenly, " Madam, do 
you love the Lord Jesus?" I could answer nothing 
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but "I hope so;" and he replied,' somewhat sternly, 
"Do you only hope you love your child?" I have 
thought this over again and again, but if he put the 
same question I could only reply, " I hope so." ' 

' If the Lord Jesus were to stand by you, as He 
stood by Simon Peter, and said, " Lovest thou Me," 
what do you think you would answer?' 

The tear rose in Bertha's eye, as, with a look of 
joy, she replied, *"Lord, Thou knowest all things, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee." I do love Him, 
Ernest, but it is in such small measure compared 
with what He has done, that it seems presumptuous to 
say to fellow-men that I do, especially to a stranger, 
who might think so much better of me than 1 deserve.' 

* I think you are right, dear wife. Religion is a 
tender, deep-rooted plant, and the minister must leave 
its depth with the Lord who makes it to grow. I 
once in a dream imagined the same question put to 
me. I answered as you did, " I hope so ;" but I felt 
uncomfortable, dissatisfied. Then the clergyman said, 
"And does Jesus love you?" A weight was imme- 
diately uplifted, " Oh, yes," I replied, " there is no 
doubt of that;" and with a feeling of great joy I 
awakened. It is Christ's love, not our love, that must 
be the constant study of our lives. Let self become 
nothing if possible, and Jesus all in all' 

* Thank you, my precious one, for this sweet 
counsel. What, Ernie, could I do without you? 
And yet I am keeping you up when I know you are 
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tired. I will put baby into the cradle, and then, after 
we have had prayer together, you will come to bed at 
once — won't you, like my own good man ?' 

The husband was too tired that night to do other- 
wise ; but he thanked God that his day's ministry had 
ended with a conversation so pleasant with his be- 
loved Bertha ; that her faith in Jesus* love was simple 
and childUke, and that her longing was to grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of her God and Saviour. 

After winding up his watch, he usually pencilled a 
text in his pocket-book, and on this night he wrote 
these words, * Being confident of this very thing, that 
He which hath begun this work in you, will perform 
it until the day of Jesus Christ.* Then he laid him- 
self down in peace and slept, for the Lord watched 
him. 
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, CHAPTER II. 

SUDDEN GLORY. 

' 1 am rising, and not setting ; 
This is not night, but day : 
Not in darkness, but in sunshine 
Like a star, I fade away.* 

During the night Bertha had more than once moved 
herself, half unconsciously, to her baby's little cry. 
Though the slightest movement in its bassinet would 
waken her, the servant might come in and light the 
fire, and she know not of her presence. 

Very early in the morning daylight had not dawned, 
and the night-light burnt very low in its socket, some- 
thing — Bertha scarce knew what — seemed to startle her 
to a sudden and frightful awakening. Her trembling 
hand was almost intuitively laid, not on her baby's, 
but her husband's side, and she inquired, anxiously, 
* Ernest, what is the matter?' but he neither moved 
nor spoke, and his breathing was slow and difficult. 
In another moment she stood beside him, his hand 
pressed the top of his head, his eyes were fixed, and 
he seemed unconscious. Still there was life, there 
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was hope, and ten minutes had not elapsed before the 

man-servant had started for the doctor, and good 

Martha the nurse was bathing her master's icy-cold 

feet with brandy and hot water. At first, Mrs. Bethune 

gave directions, but the breathing was becoming 

slower, and holding those cold, cold hands, she stood 

and gazed at her loved one's face. Soon the eyes, 

which seemed to have fixed themselves on her, grew 

very bright, and looked intently upwards. Then a 

sweet smile passed over the face, and the sainted spirit 

entered into the j oy of its Lord. Bertha felt it was death ; 

but when the good servant, with tears rolling down 

her cheeks, whispered, * He is gone,' she did not move, 

she did not speak, she did not weep. Pale she stood 

as the corpse beside her, and her hands grew cold like 

his, and she hardly was conscious when the doctor 

entered and mournfully said, *A11 is over.' Still she 

stood, and after some minutes, when the doctor 

wished gently to lead her away, she stooped and 

kissed the pale, cold Hps, and whispered, ' Ernie, 

Ernie,' and seemed to listen for a reply, ' Speak one 

word to Bertha — one;' but there was no sound, 

neither any to answer, and casting an imploring look 

on the distressed doctor, the young widow was led she 

knew not whither. 

For hours she lay unconscious of all outward cir- 
cumstances, and when in the evening she sat up for 
a little she neither spoke nor wept The baby that 
had smiled at his father so short a time before was laid 
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on her knee, she nursed it, she kissed it, but still no 
tear relieved the awful pressure of grief. She must go 
again and see that much-loved form, *It is not he; 
Ernest, Ernest, speak one word more;* and she knelt 
down and she kissed and kissed the marble hands. 
* Can I hear thee say again, " Jesus all in all?" — those 
were your last words, my treasure. O Jesus, help 
poor me ! Be my God ;* and the dry uplifted eye was 
raised to Heaven with an intensity of woe. 

The bereft widoVs prayer was not unheard ; that 
sigh rose to Jesus, and He, who had called from her 
side the beloved of her heart, could prove Himself to 
be touched with the feeling for all her sorrows — able 
and willing to comfort the desolate spirit, her ever- 
lasting Friend, her Father, her Husband, and her 
God. 

During that night the bereaved neither slept nor 
wept ; a burning pain lay upon her brow, and she felt 
a fearful, undefined consciousness of woe. Her mind 
was prostrated under the sudden intensity of the blow; 
the heavens over her head seemed as brass, and the 
earth beneath her feet was as iron. She did not wish 
to rebel, she uttered not one murmuring word, * Thy 
will. Thy will, even if it be my Ernie !' was often on 
her lips ; but reason almost reeled, she dreaded to see 
her children, she was powerless ; as to naming a friend, 
the whole world was a dreary blank, and the only 
comfort for that tempest-tossed soul was the Father's 
win She knew it was wisdom and love, but she felt. 
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* I cannot bear it ; I am crushed ; I shall never rise 
again.' Sometimes she longed to weep, but the foun- 
tain of her tears was all dried up. Trial's furnace was 
indeed heated exceedingly ; but God loved Bertha, and 
she was to come out as gold purified and very pre- 
cious. 

Early in the morning before light dawned, as the 
strain of lonely grief had become almost too much for 
nature to bear, a gentle rap at the front* door was 
repeatedly heard, and then the bell was timorously 
pulled, and still no one in the house seemed to move. 
Bertha listened to it, and then she heard a footstep 
below her window. 'Oh ! can it be?* she said, and a 
momentary pleasure passed over her soul. She con- 
tinued to listen, and the very diversion of thought was 
a blessing. She then heard low voices in the house, 
and, as her hope increased, she rang the bell. Eagerly 
she turned towards the door, and, as she saw her 
Ernest's beloved and widowed sister enter, the tears 
rushed into her eyes, and she laid herself upon her 
shoulder and wept It was long and strong crying, 
but it relieved a deeply pressed spirit — it saved her 
reason and her life. As she looked into the calm but 
tearful eye of Alice Widdrington, she saw her Ernest's 
expression once more ; and the manner in which she 
tenderly said, * We sorrow. Bertha, not as those who 
have no hope,' was as if he, being dead, yet spoke ; 
and then, when she added with sweet content, * He 
sees Jesus now, and did he not love Him, though then 
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unseen?' Bertha replied, *Yes, Alice, yes. He was 
all ready, but I — I was unready.' 

* He had finished his work ; Jesus knew that, and 
the mansion was prepared for him. It was right, 
Bertha; it was well even for you, my dear lonely 
sister.' 

* Alice, you know what widowed life is. Oh, is 
any desolation like to it?' 

* Yes, 'Bertha : there is a greater desolation still, 
and God has spared you that You have never known 
what it is to love and not to be loved ;' and a paleness 
passed over Alice's face; she did not continue to 
speak, but she kissed her sister tenderly, and told her 
to rest a little till she returned from taking off her 
things. 

Bertha rested. * He sees Jesus now. Can I wish 
him still to share life's rough path with me?* The 
thought was sweet ; sleep gently stole over her, and 
when her sister returned, she found that for a little 
while sorrow had ceased to reign. There was rest on 
Bertha's sleeping face; but, oh! how altered already -. 
was that countenance to what it had seemed on baby's 
christening day, five months before. 

Then Alice thought of the nursery group, and 
went for a little while to see them. Baby was cr3dng 
on nurse's knee, who tried in vain to quiet him ; the 
little boys were at play together, but it was not with 
the joyous mirth that was usual ; and sweet Rosie was. 
finishing a verse to send to mamma, and her eyes were 
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Still red, for she had been crying a great deal since 
she awoke that morning, and remembered afresh that 
her darling papa was dead. She had been told that 
Aunt Alice had arrived, and now that she saw her a 
flush came over the white cheek, and tears suffused 
again the soft eyes. 

After a little. Aunt Alice looked at the text. 

* I found it on papa's library table, auntie. It was 
just above all his papers ; and I thought it so true of 
my own papa, — " Thou for His Name's sake hast la- 
boured, and hast not fainted." ' 

* And is papa sorry now that he lived and died for 
Jesus?' 

' Oh, no. Auntie ! he must be very glad, but we 
are sorry.' 

'Why, darling?' 

* Because we have no papa now ; * and the dear 
child cried again. 

Then Aunt Alice sought to comfort her, until at 
length the little girl looked through her tears and said, 
* I wonder if papa has really heard Jesus' voice say, 
"For My name's sake thou hast laboured and hast 
not fainted." Don't you think. Auntie, when he awoke 
yesterday morning, it must have been such a surprise 
to find he was in heaven,, seeing and hearing Jesus 
Christ?' 

* Yes, Rosie ; " \vhom not having seen he loved." 
Come with me, darling, into my room;' and there 
they knelt together, and prayed that God would 

c 
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eNpecially be the Father of these fatherless ones, and 
Ihrtt, remembering how Jesus lived and died for her, 
she might follow the example of the beloved parent, 
who now rested in the joy of his Lord, and for Jesus* 
sake might labour and faint not 

Little Rose was comforted. She stayed in^ Auntie's 
room and finished the text, and then she took some 
pictures back with her to the nursery, and talked to 
Leo and Victor of the * beautifiil golden heaven where 
papa now saw his dear Saviour Jesus Christ.* Alice 
returned to the bereaved one's chamber, and watched 
for her awakening with thoughts of the beloved 
brother who rested from his labours, and knew by 
sight what hitherto he had known by faith. 
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CHAPTER III. 



VILLAGE SORROW. 



• Alone and safe in the holy keepmg 

Of Him who holdeth the grave's cold key, 
They have laid thee down for the blessed sleeping, 

The quiet rest which His dear ones see : 
And why o*er thee should we weep the weeping, 
For who would not rest by the side of thee?' — Bonar. 

* Mary, love, when ye be going to school this after- 
noon, ye must call in at Mr. Kerry's and ask for six 
yards of black ribbon. It must be that we go to- 
morrow to see the last of the good Vicar. Ah, we 
shall not see his likes again ! It thinks me so of a 
sermon I heard years ago, — * My father ! my father ! 
the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof!' 
Ah! sure the evil's coming, for it's written in the 
Bible, * The righteous is taken away from the evil to 
come.* But now, Mary love, here's the money, and 
ye must not forget ;' and the mother had left off her 
work at the washing-tub, and had nearly emptied her 
purse, for there was not much silver in it. The comer 
of the apron had wiped her eyes before she com- 
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menced again, with redoubled energy, the soaping of 
the clothes. Then turning to the neighbour who 
washed beside her, — 

* It seems to be a judgment this. We did not half 
care for him when he was with us. Could ye believe 
it, the last night he was out he rode over to the wind- 
mill, four miles off, and back j and it was awful cold, 
and there were not halfa-dozen folks there, and some 
of them lads. Ah, he was too good by half for us. 
That is the truth.' 

*Ay, he was good. My poor mother has never 
lift her head off the pillow since the morning that he 
died. That very day he had been seeing her. I was 
in, and I thought I had never heard him speak so 
beautiful like. He had read from Revelations, " Unto 
Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in His 
own blood." He said, "We shall love to sing this 
song in heaven, but why not on earth? It is Christ 
that washed us from our sins, and He leaves nothing 
half done;" and she, poor soul, says, "Ay, sir, that's 
true. He isn't like we ;" and then he turns towards 
me, and he says, " There 's your daughter there. How 
busy she be ! But, may be, there 's a spot in the table- 
cover she cannot get out." So I says, " Indeed, sir, 
that *s true : there 's some wine here I cannot for the 
life of me get out" " Then," says he, " if I told you 
of a bottle, which I had seen, again and again, take 
out the stain, and that in a minute, would not you 
try ?" « Sir," says I, " yes, that I would." " Exactly, 
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you believe my word, and you want the stain taken 
out Now," says he, " do you care to have the stain 
of sin taken out?" Mother, who cares far more than 
I has ever done, says, " Yes, sir ; yes." Then says 
he, " Will you take God at His word ? He is far 
surer than me, and He has said it *The blood of 
Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth from all sin.* " Poor 
old soul ! there came such a glad look over her ; 
and when, the next day, she heard he was gone, she 
says to me, "Bessy, it won't be long and I will see 
him, and then we *11 sing, * Unto Him that loved us 
and washed us.* I did not think he would be the 
first" She cried a great bit, and she has been much 
worse since ; but she always has a sort of peaceful 
look, and often I hears her saying, "loved and 
washed.*' * 

* Maybe, she will be the first of his people he will 
see above.* 

*But d'ye think we sees and knows each other 
there?* 

* Ay, true I do. Doesn't the blessed St Paul 
say, " Ye shall be my joy and crown of rejoicing on 
that day ;" and how could they be 'ticularly his crown 
if he didn't know them ?' 

* That 's very true ; but do you think we mothers 
will know the little children again? There's my 
pretty Sophie ; I can see her bright eyes still. D'ye 
think I '11 know she, if ever I gets up there ?* 

*It seems to me this. We shan't lose anything 
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good when we gets to heaven, and sure it's a good 
thing to know the blessed children which God has 
given us. The first thing that made me think an3rthing 
about religion — ay, it*s well-nigh thirty years since, — 
my pretty Lucy died of whooping-cough, I knew she 
had gone to be an angel in heaven, and then I thought 
if I should be in hell. But really the mothers seem 
to lose their children the now, and they take no 
thought about it at all.' 

* Nay, Sally, don't think people are worse now- 
a-days than they used to be. I 'm sure I 've thought 
plenty of the poor little lamb ; but I don't know the 
reason, I never got a bit of hope of seeing her till the 
poor Vicar spoke so plain like the other day. I dare 
say I might have forgotten it again ; but his death just 
coming after, it seems it had been spoken just out of 
the grave. I never knew how to get sins washed out 
before.' 

* Not afore ! but you have oft enough heard of it 
in church.' 

* Well, I never noticed it ; but it came home like, 
when I was washing out the stain myself; and to hear 
the next day, he was himself among the blessed, and 
to see poor mother dying like, I cannot help thinking 
it over, and wanting that my sins be washed out.' 

* I don't know why I never talked to thee before, 
Betsy, but I always think people don't care to hear. 
That was not the good mane's way, though. He has 
sometimes taken me to task, and said, " Why shouldn't 
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you be more charitable ? Were you better than others 
when God first showed you His love ?" I *11 remember 
all he said, now he 's gone. " But, woman, if you want 
to be forgiven, just go to the blood of the I-.ord Jesus 
— ^heart and soul — ^wash thyself there ; and, as He said, 
that blood cleanseth from all sin." I waited many a 
year, hoping to be better first; but when the Vicar 
came, he said, " Go, just as you are." * 

Thus the two washerwomen talked, and thus the 
seed, in much patience scattered, was taking root 
downwards and bearing fruit upwards, when he that 
sowed had gone before the Great Husbandman to 
give in his account with joy. 

The next day was, in truth, a sorrowful one in the 
village. Though there were many strangers there, 
not a shop was opened; and where there were no 
blinds, pieces of calico had been nailed across the 
windows. The little boys had gone to school dressed 
in their best ; and those who wore blouses had black 
ribbon tied round them, and a bit of crape was round 
almost every cap. The little girls put on their darkest 
frocks, and all but two or three had their bonnets 
trimmed with black. It was a sort of holiday, and 
yet there was no mirth in the school. They practised 
a hymn they were to sing beside the grave, but the 
first time they sang it the schoolmistress's voice was 
choked with sobs, and the children one after another 
began to cry too. Early in the afternoon a good 
pastor from a neighbouring parish, who dearly loved 
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Mr. Bethune, came into the schoolroom, and spoke to 
the scattered little ones of the glorious home whither 
their beloved father, friend, and minister, had gone, 
and urged them to trust each word of their blessed 
Lord Jesus now — to do whatever was their work for 
His name's sake ; and then he spoke of the meeting 
again, when he that was gone should present them to 
his Lord as the children of his earthly ministry. The 
schools from other parts of the parish joined ; even 
the little ones, who had been lately gathered into a 
cottage room, and for the building of whose school- 
house everything had been arranged on the last day of 

• 

the Vicar's life ; and soon the slow-tolling bell an- 
nounced it was time to join the mournful procession. 

Eight ministers of the Lord were the pall-bearers 
of him who had so suddenly been summoned to give 
account of his earthly stewardship : six were brethren 
in his own beloved Church, but two were of other 
denominations, and yet who had owned the one Lord, 
the one faith, the one baptism. They felt that a great 
man was fallen in Israel, that a brother dear to them 
was no longer at their side. Then came the chief 
mourners, Ernest's only brother and the little children, 
Rosie and Victor. Poor fatherless ones ! they each 
held their uncle's hand ; their eyes were swollen with 
weeping, but they were quite quiet, their tears were 
stayed by a feeling of wondering awe. Then followed 
many friends, then the school-children and parishioners, 
old men and young, masters and servants, tradesmen 
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and apprentices, fanners and ploughboys. When the 
schoolboys joined, a plaintive chant was heard, ex- 
pressive of sorrow, gladdened with hope ; and singing 
thus, the procession passed through the Vicarage shrub- 
bery, crossed the road, and entered the churchyard. 

All was hushed as the clergyman who read the 
service met the palled coffin, and his clear voice 
sounded through the still air those blessed words of 
Scripture, * I am the Resurrection and the Life.* The 
church was full as it was wont to be on Sunday 
mornings, but his voice was silent now. Poor little 
Rosie's heart was well-nigh breaking as the remem- 
brance passed through it on seeing a stranger enter the 
reading-desk, * My papa will never stand there again.* 
But the saddest moments were as they stood beside 
the open grave, and saw -the coffin lowered, and felt 
that indeed, indeed, he was gone away. The children 
had begged that flowers might rest on their papa's 
coffin, and till their little baskets were emptied, Rosie 
would not give way. Her lips quivered and her eyes 
were dim ; but she did not cry, as darling Victor did, 
for she felt she could yet do something ; but when the 
last white rose was thrown in, and the shovelful of 
earth was sprinkled, the poor child threw herself on 
the ground, and murmured, 'Father, father!' and in 
that word there were thoughts of the Father in heaven, 
which even then comforted the desolation of the little 
child's spirit. Victor, too, threw himself down beside 
his sister and put his little arm round her waist, and 
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kissed her tear-bedewed cheek again and again. The 
tears of those little ones watered their father's grave, 
and the Father in heaven pitied their weakness, and 
fulfilled through all their after-life the blessed promise, 
* I will be the Father of the fatherless.' 

They heard not the sweet, soft chant of the school 
children, * Blessed^are the dead that die in the Lord. 
Yea, saith the Spirit, for they shall rest from their 
labours and their works do follow them ;' but Rosie 
knew the verse, and often had she thought, * Papa is 
happy now, Jesus says, " For My name's sake thou hast 
laboured, and hast not fainted." ' 

The body was in faith and hope left to wait the 
joyful resurrection, and Rosie's godfather and the 
children's uncle lifted up the little ones, and bore 
them gently home, tears marking even their manly 
cheeks, for the sorrows of fatherless childhood enter 
the strong soul of manhood. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SILVER EDGES. 

* No rest nor slumber now, 
Watch and be strong ! 
Love is the smoother of the rugged way, 
And Hope at midnight, as in brightest day. 
Breaks forth in song.' — Bonar. 

* Dearest Alice,' said Bertha, a few days after the 
funeral, and her look was calm and peaceful, she had 
folded her will in her Father's will ; * I want to talk 
about our future.* 

* Our future. Bertha ? are we to be bound in the 
same bundle of life, dear one ?' 

* I wish we could, not only for the life that is to 
come, but for that which now is. Is it an impos- 
sibility?' 

* Nothing that I can see makes it so. It would be 
a sweet pleasure to me to have you and Ernest's 
children round about me.' 

*But won't it interfere with the home that you 
were planning?' 

* Not at all, dearie. I think God intends us to dwell 
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in families ; I neither like grown-up people associating 
in brotherhoods and sisteijioods, nor children in insti- 
tutions. I don't condemn them altogether ; far other- 
wise, I believe great good has resulted in some cases ; 
but one cannot shut one's eyes, there has also been 
great harm. As the Christian world now is they may 
be a necessity, but I long that, instead of new institu- 
tions, we had multiplied households.* 

* How do you mean, Alice ? ' 

* Perhaps my idea is chimerical; but I think if 
those who have not households of their own would 
strive to form them — if orphans, instead of being sent 
to institutions, were taken into, or placed in families, 
and sisters anxious to learn and do good things, were 
to disperse themselves in households, where they could 
feel family ties, as well as work among the poor, I 
do think it would be better. Many practical diffi- 
culties might beset the plan, and there would be 
uncongenialities of disposition at times; but such 
things occur in every household, amongst sisters of the 
same flesh and blood, as well as among those that are 
sisters in Christ. We must, you know, agree to differ, 
for it is impossible to crop all the trees of the garden 
to one pattern.' 

* Tell me, then, Alice, what sort of a household you 
would form.' 

' I had just arrange that Elsie Maitland and 
Agnes should live with me. Elsie is longing to be a 
missionary, but at present she is too young ; she could, 
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however, help me in many of my works. Agnes must 
still be reckoned in the ordinary sense of the word a 
school-girl ; but it will be very good for her to have 
our Rosie and the boys to play with, and sometimes 
to teach. Thea my poor Andrews; she is a widow 
with two little children, a woman who has been 
proved by heavy trial and not been found wanting ; I 
have promised that she shall be our cook, and the 
children are to live in the house, and regularly to go 
to the National School. I had also engaged Louisa 
Nichols as housemaid; but if you come. Bertha, I 
think we should want two more servants, and I know 
you would not like to part with your good Martha.' 

*0h, no, I should not; nor with little Annie 
neither. But do you mean, dear Alice, that I and my 
children and servants can all go to a house ready pre- 
pared for us, and be with the best loved of my precious 
Ernest's relations ? ' 

* It is not ready yet, dear Bertha, but it will be 
soon.' 

* It is indeed kind, dearest Alice ; and you will be, 
what my Ernest was, my counsellor. God has surely 
put it into your heart, for I have had weary thoughts 
since I felt I must leave my Vicarage home, and be, as 
it were, alone in the wide world, and that feeling of 
isolation was so terrible ; only God spoke to my heart, 
"I am the Jehovah-Jireh. It is I ; be not afraid !" 
Once before I was all alone in the world — it was when 
thy dearest mother died — and then God sent my 
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Ernest, and so He bound up my broken heart ; and 
now, Alice, that my Ernie is taken. He sends you;* 
and, with tears rolling over her cheeks, she kissed her 
sister once and again. * Oh !' she continued, ' it is so 
tender of God, He cares so, we should not be swal- 
lowed up with overmuch sorrow. He is Himself 
enough, but He remembereth whereof we are made, 
and He makes us know His love by His gifts as well 
as by His chastenings. Alice, darling, it is He who 
has sent you to poor stricken Bertha. We will cast in 
our lot together, and, if He permits, we will help in 
the same works of love.* 

* Oh, yes, Bertha. In reality I need you, as much 
as you need me. We want what the Germans call a 
house-mother ; the name expresses the office exactly.* 

* I sometimes think nothing can interest me again 
but my precious children ; however I feel the thought 
is wrong ; Ernest would tell me, " Spend and be spent 
for Jesus.** This is the longing of my heart ; I like the 
name you gave me, dearest sister j to be a mother now 
seems my work on earth, and I do not wish as a 
mother in Christ to lock up my heart from all but my 
own treasures. Just before you came into the room, 
I was thinking much of that text, " Wait, I say, on the 
Lord.** And now, concerning this new plan, do, 
dearest, let us pray that He will show His guiding 
hand, either blocking up our way with thorns so that 
we cannot pass, or making the path wide for our feet* 

Alice cheerfully responded, and the sisters knelt 
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before their God and spread before Him their pro- 
jects, their necessities, and their desires; a peace 
which passeth all understanding kept their hearts and 
minds, the burden was removed from them to Him 
who carrieth our sorrows, and they had now but to 
act according to the best of human judgment, and 
leave the result in their wise Father's hands. 

Another fortnight passed, during which there was 
much to arrange at the desolate Vicarage home. Bertha 
was forced to exert herself and pass through many 
painful hours, but she was strengthened by a power 
not her own. A stranger had been nominated to the 
living, and though he considerately requested the be- 
reaved one to make no haste, but to remain so long as 
she found it convenient, she felt the home, on which 
she had looked with such happiness seven years ago, 
when Ernest brought her as his bride — the home 
where her four precious babes had all been bom, be- 
longed now to another; she could no longer call it 
hers, and every thought conceming the ever-gone 
past and the approaching hour of leaving was so 
painful that she resolved, if possible, not to prolong 
her sojourn beyond the two months usual in such a 
case. One month was already gone, and Alice felt 
she must for a short time leave her sister to seek a 
house near London; and so, commending one an- 
other to their God's safe keeping, Alice Widdrington 
started on her long winter joumey. 

One night of rest; then an early call on the 
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West End, and making their way duoagli Oxforf 
Stre«:t and Lincoln's Inn Fields, till at ki^stli tiiqr 
found themselves amidst the whirl of nMmi^ men and 
moving carriages in the busiest part of tbc busiest 
metropolis — the City of London. From die vaiiou 
lists of houses to be let furnished, or to be kt unfiir- 
nished, Mrs. Widdrington selected twdre, to sec each 
of which she received a card of admission. And dicn, 
before she returned to her lodgings, she caDed upon 
an aged friend, whose life's hcHir-glass qx>ke of spccdj 
termination. 

The old lady's eye brightened when she heaid 
Mrs. Widdrington's voice, and she asked wl^ she had 
been gone so long, long a time. She had known the 
reason a month ago, but it was now forgotten ; yet the 
memory which, perhaps, even tomorrow would no 
longer recall the pastor's death, was tenacious <^ the 
events of his boyhood — for she had known him then, 
and had often be&a. scared widi his boyish trk±s. One 
trait, and that was a good one, she had never wearied 
of repeadng when Emest^s name was mentioned, and 
*^^«n now the oid lady recounted it with d^igfat. 
Voii know, my dear»' die said, * he was rery fond of 
* plunircake. Well, he had been at my house ooe 
*^ and I gave him a great piece in his po<^et I 
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was walking back with hhn to school, when I thought 
of a poor family where there was a sick child, and I 
did not think it wonld do Ernest any harm, so I went 
in, and he with me. Well, three days after — yes, three 
days, for the next day I had to go to the Harwoods, 
and the day after it was Sunday, so it was three days 
alter — I went again, and the poor woman said her 
child was finely now; but, indeed,, he had been at 
death's door after our visit, for the yoimg gentleman 
had given him a quantity of cake, and the child, un^ 
known to her, had eaten it. You see, my dear, it was 
Qxa a weak stomach, so he could not digest it, and I 
fomKl that Ernest had given him the whole lump, it 
was a little thing, I know, but they had no plum- 
cakes at school in those days, and, when I knew it, I 
always said he would make a fine man.' 

Alice smiled, but it was a sad smile, for her heart 
felt a sorrow she saw her aged friend could not share. 
That unselfish brother, so precious to her through days 
of deep affliction, could no longer tread the rough patii 
of life by her side. He was gone, and the somewhat 
unfeminine occupation of the day had made her m-iss 
the more the arm on which she had so often leant. 
Poor Alice had failed in married life to find the pro- 
tector, the friend she had imagined when, in girlhood's 
days, she had plighted her troth to one who promised 
to love and to cherish till death them did part ; but 
Ernest had been always kind, he had been a brother 
bom for adversity. She spoke of the suddenness of 
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ping over the brink, her heart was yet set on earth, 
and earthly things were still beloved. Kindly and 
pleasant as she was, she had no ear to hear the 
praises of Immanuel. Alice had always loved her as 
one of her earliest friends, and often as she left the 
house did a silent prayer rise, that, even now, she 
might become a citizen of heaven. 

Very fatigued, Alice and her yoimg friend returned 
to Holies Street, and when the dinner-tea was over 
they enjoyed a long conversation beside the cheery 
fire. Elsie was delighted with the thought of the 
home, and loved to think of the little ones, who would 
form a part of the family, and of the young widow, 
who would be as an elder sister to her. 

*And what is to be my special work?* she anx- 
iously inquired. 

* You still wish to give yourself to missionary 
labour ?' 

* Indeed, indeed, I do ; but I have a great deal to 
learn first.* 

* I know that, Elsie. You have to learn more of 
God, more of man, and I should also like you to 
know more of common things and of languages. My 
dear sister is going to be our house-mother, so I shall 
have no cares of housekeeping ; but I should like you 
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to take a share under her. This might be for one 
hour in the morning. Then for two or three hours we 
might have parish work; that must be according to 
where we live. Possibly you might teach Rosie and 
Victor for half-an-hour before dinner. Afterwards 
there might be recreation and seeing our friends, for 
I do not think we at all do God*s work by shutting 
ourselves up from surrounding neighbours or those 
friends who are providentially thrown in our way. 
There must be study for an hour or two before tea, 
and then the evenings for reading aloud, music, conver- 
sation, or I know not what Very likely one or two 
evenings may be occupied at a night-school or cottage 
reading, or there may be a lecture or prayer-meeting 
in the parish,' 

* It sounds delightftilly pleasant, dear Mrs. Wid- 
drington. It is so kind of God to care for us poor 
orphan girls, and if He only lets me give up my life to 
Him ' 

* He will, dear child, either to do, or to suffer His 
will.' 

* I sometimes wonder why people talk of being 
resigned to God's will, but perhaps it is because I have 
had nothing to resign. To me religion seems all gain, 
no loss.' 

* Some, doubtless, think you have lost much, Elsie, 
for you might have lived at Mrs. Bouverie's amidst 
gaiety and luxury of every kind.' 

* Yes, that would have been loss; but my lot is gain.' 
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^ God now teaches you, dearest giri^ by &e soft 
smiles of His love. Heveaftec He may tiy ycai by the 
hiding of His face. So loog as the light of His CQUOr 
tenance shines on i;is, we can count peisecuticm and 
the heaviest crosses all joy ; but when He tuma that 
away, then it is that }ay vanishes and resignatko 
breathes a peace as it whi^ers, *^Not my wfll,. but 
Thine, be done." i have often thought, when reading 
of the Jesuits, that their Superior clauns^ what Gcd 
alone has right to enforce, an abnegation of lOACLis 
will. Only He, that can work in. us both to ^H and 
to* do of His good pleasure, ean make us: loye whaJtefir 
ever thing He doth command, and desire, whstt^SQ^v^ 
tjiing He doth promised 

* I have often thought it was much eagi^ tQ low* 
His promises than to do. His co^x^iftaBdment^' 

* God's promises include the plugging qf the; branch 
by the knife, the purifying of the gold, by the fire^. i» 
this world tribulation, and death amongst the all things 
yours ; but then there i3 the peace which passeth all 
understanding, the supply of every want, the bearing 
ijttuch fruit, and the everlasting crown, pf glory. We 
have motive enough, for- life-labour a®d' life-sacrificf^ 
wer^ it only the anticipation of Jesus sajdng^ " For 
My name's sake ye have laboured and hsjye^ not 
feinted.''' 

* The commend^on of Him who died aad. rose 
again for my sake,' said Ekie, thoughtfully ; aini: as 
she that night knelt by l*er bedside> she prayed that 
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the desire for such appro\'al might brace her every 
nerve in the senice of her King. ' For My name's 
sake,' she breathed, after she laid herself donvn ; and 
gratitude and devotion consecrated that young heart 
afresh to Jesus. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE NEW HOME. 

* Whate'er my God ordains is right I 
He never will deceive ;. 
He leads me by the proper path, 
And so to Him I cleave, 
And take content 
What He hath sent : 
His hand can turn my griefs away. 
And patiently I wait His day.' 

The next day was devoted to house-hunting, and it 
was in truth a day of varied experiences. To see the 
houses described on the twelve cards would certainly 
occupy at least three days, for they were widely apart 
from one another. Two lay at Blackheath, two in 
Hampstead, and the others were severally at Notting 
Hill, and Norwood, Sydenham and Tulse Hill, Isle- 
worth and Muswell Hill, near Richmond, and near 
Bamet Mrs. Widdrington's desire was for a house in 
the country, with ground of about three or four acres 
attached ; with out-buildings suitable for the manage- 
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ment of a small farm, and in a neighbourhood where 
there were many poor who needed temporal and 
spiritual help. 

It would fail me to tell how one house was too 
small, and another too large ; how one was in a damp 
and low situation, and another bleak and without a 
tree to shelter it; how one looked as if it had mould- 
ered for the last fifty years, and another was desolately 
new. Amongst the twelve there were only two that 
could be thought of twice, and on the second survey 
the Norwood house was given up, and the one near 
the Great Northern Railway was selected. 

It stood very near a village that, from half-a-dozen 
houses, had grown in the last few years into what 
might be denominated almost a small town. There 
were shops of some pretension, and many detached 
and semi-detached villas. Also there were a few rows 
of cottages, all bearing a strong family resemblance — 
a step, and then a door, with a knocker — a window 
on the side of the door, and two windows above. In 
the best cottages the door opened into a narrow pass- 
age, instead of directly into the parlour, and a small 
washhouse supplemented the small kitchen. A little 
garden, either behind or before, was usual, for the 
cottages were in the country, where land was as yet 
cheaper than in the town. 

These houses were chiefly built by one proprietor, 
who made one tenant responsible for the rent of each, 
allowing them to sublet the same, so that there were 
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generally either lodgers, or two or three families ocxr 
pying the same cottage. It was a new village, and 
least a mile and a half from the parish church. 

* Is there no church nearer?* inquired Mrs. Wid^ 
drington of the grocer at the Post-office, where she 
tried to pick up some imformation. 

* No, ma'am. There *s a Dissenters' chapel in the 
village though, that is, a room hired for meetings on 
Sunday evenings, but they have no regular preaching. 
There's a school-house the Rector has had lately 
opened for the smaller children : the bigger ones go 
all the way to the National School, and there's a 
talk of making a new district of the place ; but you 
know, ma'am, talking never did anything in its life.' 

Mrs. Widdrington smiled and said, * One often hears 
the rumbling of the carriage before one sees it' 

' Well, ma'am, that 's true ; but you see there's no 
carriage here, there's nothing solid. It is the wind 
that makes the noise, and I hold that will come to 
nothing.' 

Mrs. Widdrington felt beaten m argument, so she 
said, — 

* You are quite right, talking will do nothing ; but 
remember silence is as bad. Working and praying 
hand in hand will ere long form a district, build a 
church, and fill it with willing worshippers. If we ask 
of God, He is ever ready to help those that help 
themselves. But it's now time to catch the train, so 
good day, Mr. ' 
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' Good day, ma'am. Yoa have just time for it, if 
yon go quick by that gate there :' and then to himself 
he ccmtinued, ' I wish ladies sudi as that would come 
and live about here. All those villas fill with people 
who seem to take no thought for the poor ones in 
the cottages.' 

Poor dA Potter, the father of the energetic grocer 
and postmaster of the village, litde knew then how 
soon and how pleasandy his widi was to be fulfilled ; 
and yet, when he heard, a few da^-s after, that some 
ladies had taken Sunny Lea, the old-£ishioned house 
covered with whitewash, and decked with climbing 
roses, standing in the large garden with its old i\ied 
wall, he exclaimed, ^Well, I could bet you some- 
thing it is that comdy widow and the pretty yoimg 
'un that came into my shop and waited for the train^ 
and 111 be bound they H do some good in the 



And nothing more was heard — only the neitt 
week wnkmen came down from London, sent by the 
landlord, thoroughly to paper and paint the premises ; 
and then it was said that two widow ladies had taken 
It for a lease of seven years. Few people cared to 
inquire furdier, fin* new-comers in the neighbourhood 
were frequent, and excepting diat an additional peram- 
bulator, widi two Htde toddlers near, were seen in the 
lanes, and one or two more great-coats were observed 
daily lia«;rffiing icK die train, and Mr. Potter com- 
menced a new grocer's book, and Mrs. Matthews had 
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help to clean the house, and, after a busy morningi 
they thus discoursed at dinner-tune. 

* I suppose, ma'am, you are only here for a time? 
asked Mrs. Wardell. * Do you know if the new ladies 
will be in any want of service?' 

* I don't think they will : we like them too well to 
think of leaving them.' 

* p:xcuse me, ma'am, but you '11 be an old servant 
of the family?' 

*Ay, and a present servant, too. I am my mis- 
tress's cook.' 

* And your children, what will you do with them?* 

* Oh, my good lady will let them live with me.' 

* Ay, but that is a great thing. My eldest daugh- 
ter, she had two little ones — they were such pretty 
creatures — but her husband died and she had to go 
out again to service, and put the pretty things out to 
nurse. Ay, but she cried when she parted with them ; 
and three months after she went over — it was twenty 
miles — to see them, and they were just the shadows 
of what they had been : they had been neglected 
shameful. She then sent them to me; but, poor 
lambies ! they were too far gone : a fever was on 
them, and before six weeks they were both of them 
dead.' 
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* Ah, poor things ! and it might have been the 
same with mine, but God raised up my good lady to 
care for them. But what family may you have, Mrs. 
WardeU?' 

* Well, see you, I have had twelve, and eight of 
them are living.' 

* But that 's a great many to bring up : I am sure 
you must have had your troubles.' 

* Well, you may say that. I have sometimes not 
^own where to get a mouthful of food. When my 
husband is well and in work, then we now does well 
^^ough ; for, you see, there are now only four of them 
^^ home ; but sometimes, you know, he is ill, and 
^Uietimes .... Well ! he is always kind enough, 
^^t sometimes, you see, he is not over-steady, and 
"^di the money goes. I am glad to go out, and get 
a day's washing or cleaning ; but then I find when I 
com^g home the children have got into trouble, and 
^^en I vow that I *11 never go out again.' 

* But can't you send them to school?' 

* Well, one might, but I don't like them to go with 
^^t rags of pinafores ; and there 's only one of them 
^"^^er six. Then Billy can go into the fields, and get 
y^^pence a-day by watching the cows; and Bessie 
^^ So idle, I doubt she'd never go.' 

* But why should only the children under six go to 
school?' 

* Oh, that 's the Infant-school ! The others must 
^ go to the National ; and that, you see, would be 
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sixpence a-weet for the three. I wish they had some 
learning, liiough ; it is a great matter.' 

* Indeed, it is. I always look on children as God's 
trust, and we must do the best we can for thenu* 

* And haven't I done the best? Haven't I slaved 
myself for six-and-twenty years ? and except my bigger 
girl— the One that lost the children— they are all the 
very grief of my heart' 

* Poor woman V said Mis. Andrews^ compassion- 
ately. ' Oh, we must try and see what can be done. 
The little one is not a heart's grief yet ?' 

* I guess it 's going like all the others : it flies into 
a passion like anything. I guess Bessie spoils it' 

* I think you would find it cheaper to send it to 
the school; and there's a pinner of my Henry's, I'll 
sew it up to*night, and it will be dean for him in the 
morning. I should like sore to help you, for I am 
sure you are heart-sick: but first ask your Grod to 
teach you right : He careth for the troubled ones*' 

'Thank you kindly; yott see you know what it is 
to have children. I '11 see about getting the little one 
off to-morrow. He liked well to go, and even now he 
sometimes cries in the morning, ''Mammy, I go to 
school.'* But you see, we fell behind in the payment ; 
and when I sent him one Monday, without any mone}^, 
they sent him back, poor lamb; and I was so hurt 
like, I vowed I'd never let him go again.' 

* But wouldn't you think it strange if you washed 
several weeks for some one and never got any pay? 
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If they still sent you the clothes, you would hardly go 
<>n washing them.' 

*Very true; but then you see the governess is 
'^ot like me : she *s paid by the parson.* 

* I don't see that makes any difference. She gives 
your child two-penn)nvorth of teaching every week, 
^'^cl so it *s your debt' 

* Well, ma'am, I '11 send him to-morrow. Shall I 
^^^d Bessie for the pinner in the morning?' 

^Yes; I'll try and get it done before I go to 



*That you can% mother,* said Henry; *for you 
^^f3 you could not patch my trousers, as you had 
that would take you till midnight' 
'Then this may take me half-an-hour past, my 




* Nay, i»y>* said Mrs.. WardelL. * That 's. too 
^*id^ thou^ i I didn't understand. If you give me 
^*^^ pinjofix, I '11 make Bessie sit down to it' 

* Very good ; and bid hei call on the way and 
^iit)j«r me her little brother.* 

And then the women rose from the dinner-table, 
^»d went on busily with their work, and thus com- 
^nenced a poor woman's labour of love for the fellow 
))oor amongst whom she had come to sojourn. She 
flidwhat she could > and it was for Jesus' sake that 
^e also laboured. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STRANGERSHIP. 

* Thus far the Lord hath led us ! the waters have been high, 
But yet in passing through them we felt that He was nigh ; 
A very present Helper in troubles we have found : 
His mercies most abounded when our sorrows did abound.* 

Three months had passed since that wintry night, on 
which the good pastor of Bannockville had finished 
his course, had rested from his works, and had entered 
the joy of his Lord. * Can it be only three months ?* 
thought Bertha, as the baby Charlie smiled on her lap, 
just as he had done that night when he had heard 
his father's voice; but now a tear in Bertha's eye 
responded to the smile on the baby's cheek. It might 
be fancy, but the mother was struck with the grave 
and somewhat sad look that the baby assumed ; how- 
ever, the sleepy little eye soon closed, and baby lay for 
long on that knee — the mother lost in reverie. Far, 
far more than three months of life had passed away. 
She looked and she felt years older. That evening 
her earthly home was bright before her — her earthly 
prop appeared unshaken and strong; — this evening 
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^d all seemed as a dream — the husband was gone, 

vas buried — Charlie would never, never on earth, 

TOn to a father's voice — the home was left — the 

^^ furniture was changed — the eye wandered no 

niore over the old-patterned carpet, traced no longer 

"^^ old-fashioned paper-hanging, where she had taught 

^^ch little child in succession to point out the bit of 

'^ and blue, and green, and then triumphantly to 

'^Peat the lesson to dear papa — the pictures were to 

^ hung up again, but that night the walls were bare j 

^d she missed the family shades and photographs 

"^t clustered on the old chimney-piece — the fire 

^^elf was different — not the ruddy glow of a northern 

^^ped-up grate, but the stingy allowance of a neigh- 

"^Uihood where coals were very dear. She still sat 

^^ her own low nursing chair ; and opposite was one 

^tti which she said she could never part. It was the 

^^3^ leather chair, where her husband used to sit and 

^^<i with her every night God's precious word. That 

"^^k was on the little bare table, for the covers were 

y^^ packed up; and, as Bertha laid her hand on it, 

^^^^t tears rolled down her cheek ; not tears of re- 

"^Uion, for her inmost soul whispered, *Thy will be 

^^^«,' but tears she could not help — tears which 

^cix^ve the soul, which soften sorrow. Then thoughts 

^ her new and changed home gave place to antici- 

P^tiions of the mansion prepared by the Saviour's love 

— Nothing unfinished there — no chilliness, no sorrow, 

no vacancy — there she would stand beside her Ernest, 
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there she would see Jesus ; and if tears of joy gliste 
in her eyes, His hand would wipe even them away 
then thought returned to the unknown space 
this moment and that — the time of widowed^ eartWy 
sojourn — the time to work for Christ — the time to 
fin up the measure of His suflferings. ^My Father,* 
she exclaimed^ * lead Thou me on ! Teach me the 
preciousness of the day when I can work for Thee. 
May I follow the footsteps of him who, tlirough. £nth 
and patience, now inherits the promises ; and isasf I 
cheerfully, for Thy name's sake, labour and faint not' 
Prayer strengthened the widow^s heart; and,^ when 
Alice entered the parlour fagged with the occupations 
of a very busy day, her sweet smile dissipated the 
apprehensive anxiety expressed in the words, * Dearest 
BCTtha, not in bed yet, with that poor little fire to 
starve you?' 

And that evening the active but wearied sist«: was 
comforted by the trusting confidence of the bereaved 
one ; and both were refireshed by quiet conversatUm 
with one another, and pouring out of the heart before 
their God. Their new house was sanctified by the 
word of God and by prayer. 

The sun shone brightly the next day ; and,^ though 
the air was cold, there was yet a spring appearance,, 
and the children were fiill of glee, searching out a^ 
the new roots in the old garden,, and delisting to 
bring mamma the first primroses of the eariy spring. 
The widow took them with a pensive rather than a 
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^ smile. They reminded her of blighted hopes, but 
"^cy also tokened new ones. Life was not a desert ; 
. lowers were still scattered in her path ; her heavenly 
^^ther had planted them ; and because that which she 
'^ved best had been transplanted to the Paradise of 
^^i* God, should she refuse to look at the many yet 
^^ewed around ? Oh, no ! Thankfulness rather than 
'^ignation was the heart service she felt was due from 
"^1* to her Father in heaven. Some busy days now 
P^^sed, but Mrs. Widdrington had a rare and happy 
skill in organising labour. Though workmen and 
^ivants, young people and children, were collected 

• 

^ that house, there never seemed to be confusion. 

■^ch was occupied with his appointed work, and 

^^sponsible for that special department ; and so, before 

"^^ week was ended, the house had an air of comfort ; 

^^<i, though some hammering and arranging were yet 

Eoitig forward, there was already creeping in a feeling 

^\ home. When, on Saturday afternoon, little Rosie 

^n<i Victor came down for their early dinner with 

/^^^JUma and auntie, they clapped their hands with 

^^y> as they looked at the pictures, which they said 

/^^i^ just like Bannockville. And then they passed 

^^^o the drawing-room to see the pictures there, but 

"^^sie looked very grave after that; and 'Auntie,' she 

^^ at night, * I almost cried when I saw the pictures 

^ the drawing-room.* 

* Why, darling?' 

* That beautiful picture of papa is there. He looks 

£ 
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as if he was just going to speak, but he never will, yoi 
know, auntie. We can never have papa in this house.*" 

* There is a Father here, Rosie.* 

* You mean Jesus, auntie ; but I never saw Him. 
I wish so I had seen Him. It seems difficult some- 
times to love Jesus whom I never saw.* 

* Do you think Charlie will never love papa ?' 

* Oh, no, auntie. We will all tell him what a dar- 
ling papa he was.' 

^ And has not that papa, Rosie, and has not 
mamma, and does not the Bible, tell you what a pre- 
cious Saviour Jesus is? Must you still see Him to 
love Him?'* 

* No, auntie. God will make me love Him now ; 
but when I do see Him, won't that make me love 
Him better?' 

* Yes, Rosie ; then we shall understand how much 
He has done for us, and how good He is.' 

* I wish I could just for one minute see Him and 
papa together; I should never again forget what a 
beautiful Jesus He was.' 

* But my little girl must wait believing. Like Moses, 
she must " see Him who is invisible," that is, see Him 
who can't be seen.' 

*How, auntie?' 

* You must have a new eyesight, darling, that will 
go behind the blue sky and show you Jesus — standing 
by His Father and praying for little Rosie, and which 
will show you dear papa in his beautiful home, and 
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the home, too, which Jesus is preparing, I trust, for 
foia. This new eyesight, Rosie, is faith. Ask Jesus, 
" l-ord, may I receive this sight," and He is sure to 
h^i^ your prayer.' 

Then Rosie added, as she knelt to pray, ' Lord, 
gi^v^e me the new eyesight — faith !' and the fatherless 
oi>^^ felt more conscious that the heavenly Father, 
^ongh unseen, was always near. 

Another night of rest and Sunday dawned — a cold, 

cb.eerless Sunday, with a grey sky and strong east 

^nd — a Sunday of oppression, which the widowed 

sisters could not overcome. Perhaps it was reaction 

^ter the over-exertion of mind and body of the past 

^eek ; perhaps painful recollections of the past, awak- 

^iied by the striking of almost every hour ; perhaps 

^"^ feeling of isolation, caused by appearing strangers 

1^ the house of God. One of the saddest days of life 

*^ the first Sunday a clergyman's widow passes in a 

^^Mr home. It is the hour for the Sunday-school, but 

^^obably she will seem an intruder there ; the bells 

^^^ for church, and she takes her little family to the 

*^Quse of God, but the place is new, the seat is 

^^ \)e sought, and she sensitively feels that many eyes 

^e on the new-comers in their deep mourning. Then 

^e organ sounds, just as it used to do at home 

^hen her husband entered ; but a stranger passes by : 

the service is all the same, but the voice and manner, 

and some trifling observances, are different; the 

hynms are sung — maybe the well-known tunes which 
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her husband used to aid with his now silent voice, 
her eyes are dimmed with the tears which, now tl#^ 
the others sing, she can no longer prevent. Thus 
was with poor Bertha. Oppressed in soul she stoc 
in the congregation, and when all around sang, 

* Oft in danger, oft in woe, 
Onward, Christian ! onward go ; 
Bear the toil, maintain the strife, 
Strengthened with the bread of life,* 

the widow's hymn-book was wet with tears. Yet strength 
was made perfect in weakness; she was comforted, 
refreshed, strengthened. Sorrow no longer sprang 
unbidden from everything observed by the eye or ear. 
She had offered to God the sacrifice of a broken con- 
trite heart, and the heavenly fire which testified her 
God's acceptance dried those tears of sorrow which 
had so freely flowed. Mrs. Widdrington, too, felt the 
suitability of every word, not for themselves alone, 
but for her young friend who stood beside her, girding 
for the strife as her God should direct her onward. The 
other hymn of that morning was not less consoling, — 

* Jesu ! lover of my soul. 
Let me to Thy bosom fly. 
While the billoMrs round me roll. 
While the tempest still is high.* 

A Stranger preached. His words did not enter 
the heart like those of the hymns, but the widows felt, 
as they returned along the lanes homeward,,* It was 
good for us to be there.* The oppression of the 
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morning gave place to a quiet feeling of peaceful sub- 
mission. Body and soul rested from labour during 
that afternoon, for Jessie and Agnes told the Bible 
stories and put together the Sunday pictures for the 
little ones, and to Mrs. Widdrington especially the 
time of rest was precious. There had been a strain 
upon her mind aU the week, she had been acting 
beyond her strength, but this was a holiday — a day of 
communion with heaven — a home-day with her Father 
— a milestone to rest by the wayside, to contemplate 
the past, and to gather strength for the future. Nor 
was it a Sunday for personal refreshment only. After 
the children were gone to bed all the household met, 
and in a conversational form the Scriptures were ex- 
plained ; a question to be answered the next Sunday 
was given, and an earnest, comprehensive prayer was 
offered, not only for the little circle there kneeling, 
but for the parish to which they had newly come, for 
the pastor and the people, the rich and the poor, the 
young and the old. ' Use us. Lord, if Thou wilt for 
the furtherance of Thy true religion here. Prepare 
our hearts to love Thy Name ; and may we be per- 
mitted to help in making ready a people prepared for 
Thee. If we are allowed to do Thy work, whatsoever 
our hands find to do, may we do it with all our might ; 
if we are called to suffer Thy will, even so. Father, 
Thy will be done.' 

So Sunday passed away, ai^d strengthened and re- 
freshed they began the week-days of earnest labour. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE VILLAGE POOR. 

* Sow ye beside all waters, 

With a blessing and a prayer ; 
Name Him whose hands uphold thee, 
And sow ye everywhere. 

Sow though the rock repel thee. 

In its cold and sterile pride ; 
Some cleft there may be riven 

Where the little seed may hide.* 

* Elsie, will you go out with me this morning?* said 
Mrs. Widdrington. *I have four cottages to go to, 
and so we shall begin to know some of our poor 
neighbours. There is Gay, the shoemaker's, for Rosie's 
boots ; Blowers, the gardener, as we want a workman 
immediately; Andrews' friend, poor Mrs. Wardell, 
and an old woman who, I hear, is dying at the comer 
of the street.' 

* Willingly, auntie dear,' for the Maitlands had 
obtained leave to call Mrs. Widdrington, like the little 
ones, by this endearing name. 

And soon they started, and Elswitha's- heart was 
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very happy, for the work she loved seemed before her. 
First, they knocked at the cobbler's door. 

* Is this where Mr. Gay, the shoemaker, lives?* 

* Yes, ma'am ; but he 's out the now. Can he do 
anything for you ?* 

* I hear he mends shoes neatly, and this is a little 
pair of boots that want soling. Let them be well done.' 

* Yes, ma'am ; I '11 see to it He 's gone out to- 
day, but I daresay he will do them to-morrow.' The 
woman sighed, and turned to rock the cradle, whence 
an infant's puny voice was heard. 

* You have a baby there, I suppose ?' 

' Yes, ma'am ; it 's just three weeks old,' and she 
removed a little of the blanket and displayed a tiny 
face, which looked puffy red all over. 

* Poor little thing ! and is it your only child?' 

* Oh, no, ma'am,' said the woman, smiling ; ' they 've 
come thick enough. I have three others, but they 
are all at school.' 

* At the school in the village ?* 

* Yes, ma'am; it's a great thing for the children. 
The eldest is but five, so they can all go ; and they 
like it well, and learn to sing.' 

* I should like to hear them sing some day. Do 
they go on Sundays too?' 

* No, ma'am ; there 's no school on Sundays : but 
won't you be seated, ladies ? Excuse me being so un- 
mannerly as not to have asked you before.' 

* Thank you; we will come another day and sit 
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dowil. I see you are busy this momiog, and don't 
look very strong yet' 

* True, ma'am, I am but weakly ; but, you see, one 
must go about.* 

* Do you get anything strengthening to eat?' 

* Not to eat. I sometimes get my half-pint of beer ; 
but we can't always afford it.' 

*Ah, send up this evening to Sunny Lea; your 
little gitl can bring up a tin, and my sister will give 
her some good beef-soup. Another day,, if you like it, 
our cook will show you how to make it. I have some 
pictures and hymns here that will please the children 
when they come home. You can read them the 
hymns.' 

* Yes, ma'am, and thank you. You 're very kind ;' 
and the woman was left wondering, for since she had 
settled at High Croft she had had no ladies to visit 
her. 

When the little ones came in from school she read 
the verses, commencing, — 

* I often say my prayers, 
But do I ever pray ?' 

and though all she said to the children was, *Now 
isn't that pretty?' a thought came into her own mind 
of self-dissatisfaction, which returned in the evening, 
as tired and prayerless she was getting into bed. She 
murmured then the Lord's Prayer to herself^ and 
added, ' I daresay I am a poor sinner, but Lord help 
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me.' The baby at; her bosom in another moment 
engaged her thoughts, and $oon they both quietly 
slept; 

But to return to the cottage-visitors : the person 
next sought for was the gardener, and the auriculas 
and polyanthuses in bloom before his window seemed 
the sign-post of his abode. 

* Is Mr Blowers in?' 

* Yes, ma'am 1/ and the touch of his hat signified 
that be was the man. 

* I've been told you go out gardening.' 

* Yes, ma'am,' short and stiff. 

Then he was told of work to do at Sunny Lea ; 
but not until he was consulted as to the best kind of 
cabbages, were ^y words but, * Yes, ma'am !' or, * No, 
ma,'am !' spoken. Then, however, a long list of names 
were given, and many virtues described, and as Mrs. 
Widdrington took an interest in it all, the old man 
became quite voluble. Finally, the ladies were invited 
to see the garden at the back of the house. 

It was in admirable order, and all betokened good 
management A somewhat rude greenhouse against 
the south wall was filled with flowerpots, containing 
geraniums, fuchsias, &c., of many sizes and many 
namesu This house he had built himself and each 
flower was his own planting, and he showed every 
beauty with the zeal of an enthusiast. A few were 
selected for the little greenhouse at Sunny Lea, and 
then Mrs. Widdrington inquired if he lived alone. 
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line. I've a daughter married — she lives over at 
Chertsey ; and the other two lads — why, they 're man 
than lads now, — they're both in very good places — 
very good, indeed — in gentlemen's service.* 

^ That's a good account of them aU ; for one always 
feels anxious as to the turning out of boys, especially.' 

' Very true, ma'am ; but I taught them always to 
work, and to do what I bid them, and look out and 
take care of themselves. And now they *re full-hedged, 
so I have nought more to do with them. But now, 
ma*am, there's this rose here; isn't that a beauty?' 
and he showed the sprouting leaves, ready for un- 
folding, and a tiny bud destined to become a splendid 
flower. 

^ It is promising ; but all your care would be vain 
unless God sent the soft winds, the rain, and sun- 
shine.' 

* True, very true ; but it does not do for us to 
think of that when we have to work.* 

' Do you think not ? It seems such a comfort to 
think, that what is beyond our control is in that of an 
Almighty Friend — of a good Father?' 

'Well, perhaps; but I say, working is the great 
thing.* 

'Working and praying. We must not separate 
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vliat God has joined together. And now, good morn- 
ing : we hcqpe to see yon to-morrow at Sunny Lea.* 

* Yes, ma'am — good morning.* And Blowers stood 
at tibe gate watching diem, and said to himself^ ^I 
wonder if they're really rdigioiis — they have such a 
bright kM^ There's my wife up there, as gloomy as 
tibe dondsw I must see more into this It was all 
her rel^on diat drove die children out of the house. 
I never could keep my temper with her reproaches. 
Wdl, I did my duty to the children, and if the}* 
are thankless now, when I'm gone they 11 think 
on't/ and with a heavy sigh Blowers turned in for 
his dinner. Everythii^ was dean, and neat, and well 
cooked ; but die poor, disconsolate woman sat there 
widiout CHie smile to cheer. 

The next cottage was poor Mrs. Wardell's^ and 
tmty it was a scene of dirt and confusion. Chairs, 
and tables, and drawers^ heads were alike covered, 
widi a shoe here, a rag there, water spilt on this place^ 
mUk <m another, tallow left long enough to be black 
on a durd, and treacle loc^dng painiiiUy sdcky on a 
fourdi. A bit of fresh butter, with a cabbage-leaf 
round it, was platdess in the middle of the table, and 
marks of the treacled knife with which Bessie had 
given Jcrfmny his slice of bread were apparent 

A child was screaming with awful violence, and 
afanost drowning the voice of the mother, who, as they 
a|^m>acfaed die cottage-door, gave the idle girl a blow 
and a push, and lifted the screeching child in her arms. 
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The child, however, screamed and struggled more 
violently, and being set down, ran, with doubled fist and 
fiery eyes, to give his little antagonist all the blows in 
his power. As, however, he followed her passionately 
to the garden, he felt a firm, but gentle hand laid on 
him, and, looking up, saw a real lady with a quiet and 
determined face — a face he had never seen before, 
and the boy stood still and gazed wonderingly. 

Mrs. Wardell, too, was now aware of the presence 
of visitors, and came to the door with a somewhat 
abashed mien, for she knew she had been abusing the 
little girl in no measured terms. 

*I beg your pardon, ma'am; but it's enough to. 
try any one's patience how to manage these children. 
If people would only manage their own it might do^ 
but that little hussy there, her mother leaves her all 
day and she gets to playing with Johnny, and they re- 
gularly come to blows ; but I generally let them fight 
it out by themselves ; I thought she had half killed 
him to-day. Where is it, Johnny?' 

But Johnny stood sturdily, and there was certainly 
no apparent wound. 

* I don't think he is much hurt. But now, Johnny, 
let me see your hands.' And a pair of dirty little 
members were exhibited, yet made by the great 
Creator with all that wonderful care, which marks 
alike the hand of prince and peasant 

* Who made these pretty hands, Johnny, with ten 
fingers, ten nails, and all these joints to move like the 
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"^^gesofa door?' and then Mrs. Widdrington bent 
^^e little joints, and Johnny observed for the first time 
^hat he had such great possessions. * The great God 
'^de them, little boy ; and do you know why they 
"3ve nails and not claws, like the pussy-cat ? A\Tiat 
^s It Pussy catches for her dinner?* 

* Mouses,* said Johnny at last 

* That *s right. Did you ever try to catch a 

* Ay ; I didn't though.' 

* Why, Johnny ?' 

* It ran away so quick.' 

* Ah ! but if you had had claws like pussy-cat's, to 
^ck in the poor little mouse's back, you might have 
80t hold of it. Now how would you like to pull a 
^ouse to pieces and eat it for your dinner ; would it 
^ as good as bread and treacle ?' 

* I don't know, I haven't tried.' 

Elsie turned round that Johnny might not see her 

^^gh, whilst Mrs. Widdrington very gravely gave 

*^wn the information that little boys would not at all 

like raw mouse-flesh. ' The kind God has given us 

sense to make knives and forks, plates and dishes, 

for our food, and so there would be no use for us to 

We claws. lif God had made us to fight, and pinch, 

and scratch, He would have made us more like the 

pussy-cat; but Johnny's hands are to hold his spoon, 

book, hoop, or top, which pussy cannot do. Now, 

little man, run off, and see if those beautiful little 
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fingers can't be washed clean, and then help s 
to bring out the plates and forks for dinner.* 1 
Mrs. Widdrington talked for some time to ] 
Mrs. Wardell, who spoke until she cried agaii 
the way in which her life was worried out by 
children. 

As Mrs. Widdrington and Elsie returned h( 
they observed a window on which was marked Ii 
School; and, on opening the door, they found 
young schoolmistress with four or five children fi; 
ing their dinner. The ladies were going to withe 
but she earnestly begged them to sit down, ass 
them they were not intruders, and then having retu 
to the table for the children to say grace, she dismi 
them for one hour's play in the yard, and h< 
came near the ladies for the sympathy in her ^ 
which she seemed almost intuitively to expect 
the frank, friendly, capacious countenance - of . 
Widdrington. 

Her work was laborious, sometimes pleai 
sometimes discouraging. *It is not the chDc 
ma'am, so much as the parents, that worry me. Th 
threaten to take the children away, as if they ^ 
doing me the greatest favour in letting them c< 
There 's one or two that, if I punish a child, will c< 
and, with the child standing by, will use such langi 
to me, that of course the punishment loses all 
effect 3 but the most bring in their children, sa^ 
" They 've done such and such things at home, 



^ 
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^^^^*t manage them and I must punish them !" It is 
aarder to be firm with the parents than with the chil- 
^^xi, and sometimes after they have left me, I sit 
^own and have a good cry. Some even of the chil- 
^^n, I may ahnost say the babes, use awftil language, 
here's one child, of three years old, that I have made 
^©siin and again stand in the comer for literally cursing, 
^aths seem oftentimes the first words they learn to 
^^ak, and surely it is not their fault, poor things !* 

*And do you see any improvement amongst 
them?' 

* Well, ma'am, sometimes I think I do, and then 
^e sun goes behind the cloud, and it seems darker 
^^an before. The school has only been six months 

Established. I thought it would work such great 

^^ligs, and I own I am disappointed.* 

*Ah, don't be discouraged. In due season you 
^*^^J1 reap if you faint not \ very little ripens in spring, 
^^U know.' 

* Very true, ma'am. Oh ! I must just cheer up, 
^^^ look to the Strong for strength.' 

* Have you many ladies to take an interest in your 
>rork?' 

'Not many, ma'am. There is a lady that lives 
^Ver the hill. When she comes she always does us 
^ood, and brings something that pleases the little ones ; 
^nly she has a large family and bad health, and cannot 
^et here often. Then there is a Miss Curton in the 
Xillage, who often comes in, but someway she doesn't 



felt there was much work for them in that place, th^ 
labourers were needed both for sowing and (or reapi^i 
Many schemes of usefulness passed through M^ 
Widdrington's mind, but she would not even speak * 
them until the providence of God seemed to devdol 
their practicability. She would not push at a dos^ 
door, but she held herself ready to enter the open€ 
one. It did not seem her province to search oi 
work, but she was resolved whatsoever her hand foun 
to do, that to do with all her might She was wiDin 
and watching, God was ready and preparing. It i 
the servants* fault, if in the boose oftiie great Kin 
any stand idle* because they have no work nor labou 
of love to peifonn for His name^s sake. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VARIED INSTRUMENTALITIES. 

* Thou usest the high stars, 

The tiny drops of dew, 
The giant peak and little hill, 
My God, oh use me too ! 

All things do serve Thee here, 
All creatures great and small ; 
Make use of me — of me, my God ! 
The meanest of them all.* — Bonar. 

^^ING dinner all were much interested in hearing of 

^ Infant School and the cottages that Mrs. Wid- 

'^^gton and Elswitha had visited, and Rosie was 

^^ pleased when auntie said that she should go 

^e day and hear the children sing. 

That afternoon she was most happily helping 

^^tna to unpack a box of odds and ends, the little 

^^ trotting backwards and forwards, and laying the 

P^^els according to direction on the chairs, which 

"^Q been respectively numbered one, two, and three. 

^ l^t came a roll of small pieces of prints, or co- 

i^Ured calicoes. That bundle was laid on one side, 

F 
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and, when all the others were deposited in 
places, Rosie was told to carry the coloured cal 
downstairs, because mamma thought something < 
be done with them for the Infant School Man 
thought was divulged at tea-time. It was to : 
picture-books ; cutting the pictures out of the 
trated News, or torn nursery books, putting the 
the pink or blue calico, and, after sewing them n- 
finishing the books with a little coloured paper o 
back. The young ones were charmed ; Rosie ^ 
ask Mrs. Andrews if she would let her children 
in, and Agnes was appointed superintendent c 
works. Rosie nicked out the borders, Henry 
Annie Andrews cut out the pictures, and Agne 
ranged them on the calico. It was work for S€ 
evenings, and Elswitha sometimes went in and 
them a story ; but on the last day mamma and 
Widdrington both came in, for the latter said she hj 
important consultation to hold with the young pe 
The first inquiry was as to the number of books n 
which little Rosie triumphantly counted up to tw< 

* That is plenty for our Infant School ; but is 
the only one in the world ?' 

* Oh no, auntie, I think there must be fori 
fifty,' said Rosie, as if she had grasped a great nur 

* Some hundred fifties and more, my child. 1 
are infant-schools in the frozen regions of Ain< 
and many in India ; I believe in either country 
ture-books like these would delight the little child 
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SO, if Henry, Annie, and Rosie, like to go on with 
their work, I will supply the pictures, and mamma the 
calico. There are three more little girls, the post- 
masters children, who would like to join you. 
-'^gxxes could have the superintendence, and you can 
naeet from six to seven once a-week.' 

* Oh ! that is too seldom — every night,* suggested 
Agnes. 

* Yes, yes; every night, auntie !' said ardent little 
R^sie. 

* No, Rosie, once a-week — mamma thinks so, too.' 

* But we should get so little done,* expostulated 
Agi>.es; *1 don*t at all like once a-week.* And the 
c^'^'^est looks of the three younger children showed 
Ivow their hearts went with Agnes. 

* I know you have all enjoyed being busy, but did 

yo^ not feel still happier when I reminded you that in 

working for the infant children you were working for 

Cbist, who said, " Inasmuch as you do it to one of 

the least of these, you do it to Me ?** * 

*Yes,* said Agnes; *and that is one of the reasons 
we want to get on.* 

*But Jesus has also said, "Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord.** If you are working, not only for 
your own pleasure but for Christ's sake, you will also 
be willing to obey your parents for His sake. Which 
will please Christ, one night of work and cheerful 
obedience to orders, or six nights of work, knowingly 
against the wishes of those placed over you?* 
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Though Agnes felt the point of this argument si 
did not answer immediately. The repression of 
ardent young spirit is felt for a moment painfulL 
However, the right chord had been touched; and in- ^ 
little while, she replied almost cheerfully, *We W^'' 
do what you wish 3' and Rosie added, * And me tCF 
auntie ;' and the other children began to smile ag^''^ 
Then Elsie volunteered to read them stories, and 
an hour on Wednesday evening was set apart, 
the little ones might help the \york of missions. 

Children like to meet together — the work was 
pleasant as play — there was no self-denial; but it w^^ 
for Christ's sake, and this gave a hallowed feeling, a^^ 
intenser joy. Religion's ways are ways of pleasantness^^ 
and all her paths are peace. 

The next afternoon Agnes and Rosie were starting - 
with Mrs. Widdrington for the Infant School, when a 
kindly gentleman, tall and grey-haired, was observed 
coming up the pathway. Agnes soon recognised him 
as the Vicar of the parish, who had preached the last 
Sunday ; and, though Rosie was very sorry they had 
to wait, Mrs. Widdrington was well pleased she had 
not sooner gone out, especially as Mrs. Bethune and 
Elsie were not at home. Mr. Alford remembered 'Mr. 
Bethune's name, as that of a college friend of his son's^ 
and so the feeling of complete strangership soon 
vanished ; but as he talked with the earnest Christian 
widow, a closer tie was at once felt, even a brother- 
hood in the one great family of the Lord Jesus Christ. 



I 
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He spoke of the difficulties of his parish ; the rapid 
growth of the population, and his desire to make this 
end of it a new district 

* Ten years ago, Sunny Lea and Holly Bank were 
the only tolerably large houses \vithin half-a-mile, and 
I do not think there were more than half-a-dozen in- 
termediate cottages. Now there is a population of 
seventeen hundred, and it is increasing every day. I 
want a church, a curate, and schools, and have already 
got 300/. raised. My wife thinks of a bazaar ; but I 
own I have some scruples on this subject I want to 
do without it' 

* I well understand your wish. Do you think you 
will be able?' 

* I will try. Next Sunday I intend in my sermon 
mentioning the urgent need of the district, and, so far 
as possible, enforcing help by Christian motives. Then 
I will invite all who are interested to a meeting or 
conference, that each may say in what way personally 
he can help. My thought is to take as my model the 
conduct of Moses when the Tabernacle needed erect- 
ing. He convened the people, told all the things that 
were wanted, and they brought their different gifts, as 
each one possessed, until there was indeed far more 
than sufficient How thankful I should be if the people 
of High Crofl did likewise !' 

* True ; but you are so differently situated. Moses 
wanted materials and labourers. Now the most im- 
portant part of your want is money.' 
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* Very important, but not most important Will^ 
labour I value more.' 

* Money makes the mare to go,' said Mrs. "W^ 
drington, smiling. 

'Yes, yes; but it is willing labour that makes 
saves the money. I have a proverb to match your^^ 
" Many hands make light work." I have a great ide^^ 
of the power of littles.' 

*You are right there. But my fear is, you will^ 
find it difficult to turn all the various contributions 
into money without a sale of work. A bazaar is right 
in theory, but often wrong in practice.* 

* Exactly ; there are many, ladies especially, who 
have not money at their command, but have time, 
fin^rs fit for all sorts of curious embroidery, and oft- 
times works of art. This they would gladly consecrate 
to their God's service. Others there are, who have 
the handsome houses to furnish, whose position re- 
quires the costly garment, and they would gladly pay 
the full value for such things, and give others by this 
means the joy of contributing to the building of the 
tabernacle. At the meeting of which I have spoken, 
I think of proposing that two ladies should be ap- 
pointed to receive orders on the one hand, and offers 
of work on the other ; the profits of which will be 
given to our church fund. This my mfe thinks, for 
she is at the bottom of this plan, will perhaps answer 
as well as a bazaar.' 

* Possibly it will not be so lucrative, but a great 
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deal more healthy ; and, if the church>building spirit 
glows in the parish, I believe a great deal may be 
done this way. If yon will allow me as a stranger to 
suggest, I should say, let there be pleasant, social 
gatherings amongst the workers. There is something 
&r more cheering in working in company than alone, 
^nd such parties may be made profitable, too — a 
good, interesting book read aloud, or wise words 
dumped in general conversation.' 

' But many are not sociably disposed.' 

' Then do not press them. Let each one do as 
he is disposed in his heart Let each disposition 
^wk its own way. Never think of cropping trees all 
alike.' 

'I must talk it all over with my n^dfe,' said the 
good pastor. * She should have been with me to-day, 
out she was obliged to go to the school Will you not 
^^wne to the meeting and help us?' 

*I will do all I can,' said Mrs. Widdrington, 
Wghtly, * for we already feel the need of your scheme 
Wng carried out' 

* Yes, but time must pass before a church can be 
^'ccted; and in the meantime the people here are 
not cared for. I should like something immediate to 
be done.' 

* Have you a Scripture-reader ? ' ' 

* We had a few years ago ; but good Sir Montague 
Fairell died ; he entirely supported him, and no one took 
it upt We have district-visitors, but that help is, of 
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course, all voluntary, and I find voluntary helpF 
valuable as an addition ; but it will not do as a ^ 
stitute for a regular, responsible, paid agency; for % 
uncertain. One district is visited most faithftuJ 
another is almost neglected. The populous neighbor 
hood at this end has been very unfortunate.' 

* It is sufficiently wealthy to support a reader wit> 
put aid from any other part of the parish. My sist^ 
and I will gladly subscribe ; and, if you thought wei 
of it, I would at once begin a cottage-reading oJ^ 
mothers' meeting at the little schoolroom.' 

*I am most thankful; whichever you think best 
Commence when you like and as you like. This 
poor, little, neglected comer of the vineyard is nowj 
I trust, going to be dressed. It is an answer to 
prayer, for my dear wife has specially thought of High 
Croft for months past. She has not strength for much 
labour, but she has often earnestly brought it before 
her God' 

* You have brought your want of labourers, we 
have brought our want of a home.' 

*And,' continued Mr. Alford, * starting unknown 
to one another from different points of the circle, the 
niercy-seat has been the one centre, and by one 
answer both prayers are heard.' 

* As iron sharpeneth iron, so does a man sharpen 
the countenance of his friend.' The pastor, fighting 
against many difficulties, was cheered by the strong 
help he anticipated in Mrs. Widdrington ; and she felt 
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od's providence had led them to that place; 
¥as the consciousness of being the subject of 
ed prayer, of being the sent one, chosen by the 
and whilst the first thought was of unfeigned 
y, *Who is sufficient foi these things?' the 
was the peace-bearing whisper of faith, * In the 
lave I righteousness and strength.' 
r heart was also exceedingly rejoiced,' that the 
lad so cordially welcomed her to labour in the 
He might have been one to have chilled, 
entirely, every effort she made, or even to have 
ised thena. For this also she thanked her God 
)k courage. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FELLOWSHIP IN PRAYER. 

* Prayer was appointed to convey 
The blessings God designs to give : 
Long as they live should Christians pray, 
For only while they pray they live.' — Hart. 

The visit to the Infant School was deferred till th^^ 
next day. Rosie's and Victor's delight in giving th^ 
pictiire-books was at least equal to that of the children 
in receiving, and they were reminded of dear Bannock* 
ville when they heard the little ones sing their 
multiplication-table, or stamp to the strokes of the 
imagined little clock that stood in the comer. They 
were watching the children too intently to observe 
that the door had been quietly opened, and a stranger 
lady was also in the schoolroom; but the infant 
children had seen her, and her appearance was like 
a sunbeam : it lighted up face after face, causing a 
momentary interruption in the singing, but soon it 
proceeded more vigorously than before. In the 
meantime, the little schoolmistress said a few words 
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to tlie Stranger, and very soon she and Mrs. Wid- 

drington were conversing as if they had already often- 

tiin.es met Love to God and love to man were 

chords in unison in both their hearts, and so the cold 

feelings of strangership were soon dispelled. The 

visitor was *the lady who lived over the hill, and 

always did them good.' She had heard from Mr. 

-^Iford what willing workers had come into his parish, 

^^id had called that day at Sunny Lea. The thought 

^^ a Scripture-reader or Bible-woman was very near 

^er heart 

* I have seen my way for some time to a joint 
superintendence, and I would willingly undertake half 
the expenditure. My health forbids me to propose 
^ore, as often I am for da)rs almost unable to speak.' 

* My sister and I will gladly assist, so far as it is in 
^^^ power. Our home duties do not fully engross us, 
^^ Vre have time to spare, and I will be responsible for 
^^ pounds per annum.' 

*Then it can be done, for I do not doubt the 
^ther ten pounds being easily raised. A Bible- 
Vroman's salary need not exceed forty pounds per 
^nnum: she gets to the mothers and homes better 
than a Scripture-reader.' 

* I hardly know which agency I prefer. They may 
both, if the heart be in the right place, be productive 
of much untold good. But could you not retrace your 
steps to Sunny Lea ? It is difficult to talk these things 
over here.' 
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The children had become very restless, and 
mistress's endeavours to keep them quiet were 
ginning to fail, for they had been unusually eX^^ 
with the picture-books. Mrs. Stanfield pleasantly ^ , 
sented — proposed that Agnes and the little ones sb<^^ . 
ride back in the open carriage waiting for her, ^'^^.^. 
she and Mrs. Widdrington would enjoy the quiet w^ 
but she must first speak a few words to the ii 
scholars, who, having learned a new hymn, were 
warded by having a bagful of ginger-nuts divi< 
amongst them. As the ladies left, the little mistr^^ 
coiirtesied ; the anxious expression of her face w^^^ 
quite gone, and smiles were as radiant there as (^^ 
any of the chubby faces of her little scholars. 

They walked slowly along the lanes, and entereC^ 
the shrubbery of Sunny Lea. Nature looked very-^ 
fresh, and seemed to rejoice in the strength of youth. ^ 
The winter was passed and gone, and blossoms hung 
on all the branches. The little lambs sported merrily, 
and the tiny birds sang lustily — all seemed to contrast 
with the pale, delicate appearance of the three sisters 
in Christ, who consulted one with another on that 
spring afternoon as to the wants of the poor around, 
and the remedies they could apply. But the 'contrast 
was only physically true; spiritually, there was a 
spring-time in their hearts, for *he that drinketh of 
the living water shall find in him a well of water 
springing up unto everlasting life.' Even the widow 
felt her spirit refreshed, and her promise of assistance 
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was given thankfully, cheerily. She yet possessed a 
higher and unseverable union with One who never 
dieth, and she would yield herself, body, soul, and 
spirit, to do His will 

Elsie was present also, and her heart was very 

joyful when the establishment of a Sunday-school and a 

house-to-house visitation were fixed upon. The pastor 

^ust be consulted ; but that he would warmly second 

^eir plans there was no doubt Elsie had experienced 

the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, and no- 

^Wng was so dear to her heart as labour for Him 

^^om her soul loved. How little does the votary of 

fashion know the real joy of devotion to Him, who, 

taough rich, for our sakes became poor ! 

Before Mrs. Stanfield started, Mrs. Widdrington 

^^^I>osed very gently, and with some hesitation, that 

^ney should together ask God's blessing on the plans 

^^y had been discussing. Her proposal was unex- 

F^^cted, but Mrs. Stanfield's reply was a heartfelt 

*es, let us;' and as they rose from prayer the 

^^fiiculties of the district seemed lightened ; the 

*^Uixien taken off their shoulders and laid in the 

other's everlasting arms. There was a joy the world 

^^oweth not of pervading each heart, a sense of Chris- 

^^^n fellowship — of communion with the Father and 

^th the Son. In their own chambers each might 

*^ve poured forth the same petitions and been com- 

^^rted ; but theirs was that rare joy of communion, 

"^hich from the chilliness of our hearts we so often miss. 
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An hour before and they were total strange 
Though strangers, yet sisters — sisters by adoptio^^ 
into the one family of the living God — sisters in th -^ 
desire to honour their Father in heaven. Each hear" ' 
was longing that those around might know Christ A-^ 
sympathy of feeling passed through all; the south -^ 
wind blew on the garden, the spices thereof flowed 
out, and the ice of strangership at once was melted. 
Why is it so seldom thus ? Why so often reserved on 
earth to those who we know bear the image of the 
Lord Jesus ? Because we are not single-hearted — we 
do not keep our eyes fixed on Jesus. We can seldom 
truthfully say with St Paul of old, * This one thing I 
do, I press towards the mark for the prize of my high 
calling in Christ Jesus.' 

* Dear Bertha,* said Mrs. Widdrington, in the even- 
ing, *did you not feel your heart lightened by that 
dear lady*s visit ? The sensation was like the light- 
ening of a heavy weight when some one shares the 
burden — there seems weight no longer.' 

* Indeed, I felt thankful, and the prayer did me . 
much good ; but I should have been too much afraid 
to have proposed it' 

* I did it hesitatingly, I own, for one dreads any 
one feeling such a proposal unseasonable, and the 
intercourse between man and God is very solemn, 
very easily marred. I hardly think I should have 
proposed it, had we not so often in our late trials felt 
how prayer dissolved doubts and difficulties.* 
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Ernest would have done the same. He used 
^^ to say Christian fellowship was uncemented till 
^ hour of prayer, either for or with your friend.* 

-And here, too, we had common desires, common 

^^^ens, and common weaknesses — a longing that 

^nrist should be precious to the souls around ; but we 

^** Ourselves held back by the feebleness both of flesh 

^d spirit' 

* I am very glad that weakness drove us to omni- 
potent strength. It is one of God*s ways of working 
good out of evil. My little Charlie plays often on the 
nursery floor very happily till the discovery of inability 
^o do some little thing makes him cry, and then he is 
soon in mamma's or nurse's arms.' 

*Ah, the nursery teaches us many a lesson, for 
^^ must become as little children if we would enter 
tae kingdom of heaven.' 

Other visitors called during the next few days, but 

^^. Bethune felt depressed after the excitement of 

^^^eiving them. Her sister spoke hopefully of finding 

^^^m pleasant neighbours, and did not despair but that 

"^^y might even help in the work nearest to their own 

hearts. 

*I sometimes feel,' said the large-hearted sister, 
such a longing for everybody to know their common 
brotherhood, and for all to be, according to their dif- 
ferent dispositions, employed in aiding the great work 
of their common Lord. What a happy, joyous world 
would ours then be !' 
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* Ah, yes,* said Mrs. Bethune ; * but the Spirit ^^ 
first be poured out from on high. Souls must^ 
brought into the closer than human brotherhood, ^ 
into the one family of the Lord Jesus.' 

* True ; but perhaps there are more in that fat*^ 
than we think. We must all love the Lord J^^ .. 
Christ in sincerity and in truth, but we need not ^^ 
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see eye to eye. The details of service are as 
Master points out. The blended variety and harmed ^^^^^ 
of Creation is an imagery most true and beautifiil 
the diverse gifts and diverse operations of the SpL 
in the Church.* 

' Yes ; but when the very mention of Jesus checl 
the conversation, when every subject seems pleasai 
but that of Christ and His work, can there then 
Christian fellowship?* 

' We will not condemn even then, dear Bertha. 
Consciousness of different views on some points, pre- 
judices instilled from childhood, the manner in which 
the subject has been introduced, may all cause an 
apparent reserve, and yet the heart be warm within. 
One knows not how earnestly and humbly such a one 
may, in silent communion with God, be entreating, 
" Oh for grace to love thee more !** * 

'Ah, Alice, you are like the tree that needs only 
plenty of room, and cold blasts or soft winds, snow or 
rain, cloud or sunshine, everything contributes to its 
growth. I am the sensitive plant ; I curl up my leaves 
the moment I am rudely touched.*. . . 
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* God has a place in His garden for each kind of 
dirub : He needs us both. Your danger will be pining 
for the genial atmosphere and companionship of hea- 
ven ; mine will be rooting too strongly on the earthly 
soil.' 

* But can one pine too much for heaven?* 

* " I pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of 
the world, but that Thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil ;" if we take away the " not," our mind is con- 
trary to the mind of Christ. At present we must work 
and wait. I am jealous of myself lest I work and 
forget the constant waiting, the continual expectation 
and longing for His appearing.* 

*And I,* continued the widow, *must take care 
lest I so mourn my absent Lord that I forget to work. 
Loving work will make cheerful watching.* 

*• Proportionate growth is in height and in breadth. 
We must pray the Great Husbandman that you cast 
out the branches wider, and that I grow more straightly 
upward.* 

* Ah, Alice, you seem to do both ; I wish I were 
like you.* 

* No, no, dearest Bertha. But remember, we have 
a special subject for prayer to-night, that God will 
guide our pastor in his appeal to-morrow, and that 
the people may receive the word with all readiness of 
mind.* 

*Yes, I feel quite anxious for to-morrow.* And 
then the sisters knelt in prayer, and the young widow 

G 
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felt her own heart lightened and her own loss forgotten, 
as she earnestly besought a blessing on the work 
dear to her Emesfs heart, though carried forward by 
one whose name a short time ago she had not known. 
The human instrumentality was not so much regarded 
ias it had been in former days, and * for Thy Name's 
sake* was pleaded with more nearly an entire single- 
ness of heart 

The sensitive plant had been removed from the 
carefully guarded hothouse ; but though its leaves were 
fsomewhat blighted, the root was growing, the branches 
were strengthening. It was becoming more meet for 
that paradise where the worm can never touch the 
root, nor the blast can scatter the flower. In its more 
exposed situation it shared much of the Husbandman's 
thought, and He carefully arranged that it should 
even there be sheltered and supported by a stronger 
and stouter shrub. The Lord is excellent in wisdom, 
and He delighteth to lead the blind in a way that 
they know not. 
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CHAPTER X. 



WORKING AND WAITING. 



' Let us, then, be up and doing, 
"With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait' — Longfellow. 

^^ Sunday's appeal had been earnest and heart- 
stirriug. it had embraced all orders and degrees of 
^^^ : and after the example of the great lawgiver of 
^^^^1, the Vicar convened a meeting of all interested 
^ the building of Christ's spiritual tabernacle, that 
^^sel might be taken and the way discovered wherein 
^*^ that was willing would be able to help. 

In the meantime Mrs. Widdrington and Elsie, who 

^eaxly loved the work, called at nearly a hundred of 

^^ neighbouring cottages — inviting the children to 

"^^ Sunday-school to be opened on the following 

^^'s day; proposing that the elder children only 

should come in the morning, and from school walk 

^P to church; and that the little ones especially should 

a^nd in the afternoon, when an infant service should 
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4^ the 
be used, infantile hymns taught, and stories out C7*^ 

Bible told. Whenever the mothers and elder s^^ 

■^^""^^^ 
were willing, they might accompany the little C7"^ ^^, 

Generally the cottagers were pleased with the in"^ ,i 







tion, and promised that the children at least shc^^"^ ^ 
attend ; but one sad truth became apparent, thaCT ^ 

the grown-up people of that district not one in '^^ ^ 
thought of attending the house of God. * A hot dinrr^^^"^^^^. 
and an evening at the public-house* seemed the 
neral idea of the working-man's Sunday; sometim 
brightened by a stroll with the children in the fiel 
and the * getting things righted up * rather soon 
than usual. There were three or four exception 
* Getting to the meeting in the evening * was attain 
by a few; and there were two cases where 
church of their fathers was still beloved : one wherc^^ 
the father made a point of going over in the morn- 
ing and bringing back his girls, who went always 
to the Sunday-school, whilst in the evening (if the 
weather was at all suitable) they went all together; 
and the other, where the parents took it by turns to 
mind the baby and the pot on the fire : * for indeed,* 
said the happy wife, * I have a good man ; he is alto- 
gether uncommon. He does mind so going to church, 
but he says the children be his as well as mine, and 
he doesn't see why I should have all the deprivation ; 
so when we can't take the baby we goeis by turns : but 
sometimes the litde one seems so good like, and the 
weather so fine, that then we venture both to go, and 



\ 
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I Bits neat the back of the church ; so that, should he 
t^^gin to cry, I slips out, for I cannot bear that the 
congregation should be disturbed on my account.* 
*And do the elder ones go to school?* 
* On week-days, ma'am, they do. That is, the two 
biggest girls and the lad go to the National Schools, 
the other four to the Infant School down here ; 
then I have only baby to look after. But on 
Svinday I cannot send the little ones : it *s a long way, 
^xxd they sometimes meet with others, and loiter about 
so. Janie, she *s the eldest of them that goes to the 
Infent School, but she *s been very delicate like, and 
'^^alis a bit lame : if she could come to the new 
*^^ool, and the twins of five year old, I could manage 
with Louie and the baby ; only when we goes to 
church in the morning, if the children might join 
^^> father likes to have them with him on the Sunday.' 

* How I wish every man did the same. Would he 
**^i>^d calling for them at the school-door?* 

* Oh, no ! ma*am ! but if you like it, he wouldn't 
^*^^d for more than one. Maybe, you likes to see 

*^cxjo walked twos and twos to church. It is a pretty 
^ht, I've often thought it* 

* It is a pretty sight, Mrs. Williams; but one I 
We better still is to see the father or mother going to 
fte house of God with all their dear children round 
them. Tell me now, in your case, where the father 
cares for better things, is he not well able himself to 
teach the children on the Sunday ?* 
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* Well I you see, ma'am, the cottage is but stfi 
md with so many little ones, I cannot help a confii^i 
mtil I get all well red up, and it is very difficult 
ret the little children's attention when other sort 
hings are going on. Then I have heard him s^! 
nyself, " Wife, if there were a Sunday-school for 
children, what a quiet Sabbath morning we shou 
iave,-and I should so enjoy it after the work of 
veek ; and then in the evening I should so like to 
lave the children round me, and for each to tell what: 
hey have heard in the different classes." I remember, 
na'am, being at Sunday-school myself, and I had 3. 
iifferent feeling for the lady who taught me, than for 
my other lady I ever knew, but she was just 'ticular 
lice. I often tell the children I never knew her likes, 
[ndeed, ma'am, there 's nothing can make up with us 
[X)or people for the loss of the Sunday-school.' 

* Then I shall be most glad to see your children, 
md whenever you or your husband call for them, they 
jhall go with you to church.' 

* Thank you, ma'am, most kindly. I'll take care 
they are in time,' and with a cheerftil face and re- 
spectful courtesy, the hardworking, honest, respectable 
mother of eight fine children returned to her daily toil. 

Time would fail me to tell of the various answers 
that were received. The occasional, * Yes, ma'am, I'll 
see to it that they goes. It is a terrible bad thing 
playing about all day long on the Common. If they 
^^|M>t there, if I know it, ma'am, their father will give 
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them a beating for it He *11 make them remember, 
I 'U warrant you, ma*am.* Or the opposite, — * Well, 
Baa'am, the children likes to play. I*m sure I wishes 
them to go to school, but one cannot make them do 
^ one likes. I *11 see what they says, and if they like 
it they shall come, but I won*t force them. Indeed, 
nia'am, I can't, for those boys there will always do as 
they like.' 

Mrs. Widdrington mused at night over the many 
^d contrary mistakes of bringing up children — the 
scolding them perpetually and enforcing everything on 
"le threat of a beating ; and the confession of inability 
^ nianage them at all, and allowing even the young 
^^dren of the family to have their own way. 
Humanly speaking, the characters of the children might 

• 

^ either case be ruined ; but she looked upward and 
"bought of the Father above overruling, in answer to 
prayer, many parental mistakes, and she took courage 
^gain, in trusting the Father of spirits, the God and 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ. She thought of the 
little ones in their own household — their occasional 
'^ywardness and contrarieties, her danger of being too 
^^ct, their mother's danger of being too indulgent, 
^and the overwhelming thought, *Who is sufficient 
"^^ these things?' was answered by casting the 
'^^irdeh upon the Lord, believing that His strength 
^^xild be made perfect in their weakness, and that 
His own hand would guide the little ones committed 
^^ His care. 
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The following morning the Vicar called to asic ^^^ 
sisters if they would take an early cup of tea at 



Vicarage, that he might have the pleasure of iu 
ducing them to his wife. Mrs. Bethune hesitated, 
she was assured that they would be quite alone, ^ 
then she thought, * Ernest would have me go, becai:^' 
he ever liked fellowship in labours of love. Th^ 
morbid feeling of shrinking from all society must 
overcome for his dear sake, and yet more for he 
Saviour's sake, who has bid us to sorrow not as thos 
who have no hope.' And so the widow left her chiT^ 
dren under Elsie's care, and walked cheerfully to th^^ 
Vicarage with her beloved sister and counsellor. 

Mrs. Alford's manner was somewhat dignified and 
a little cold. She did not mean that it should be so, 
but Mrs. Bethune felt the chill in a moment, for trial 
had made her sensitive to a look, even as the sick one 
feels the breath of cold air when first he leaves his 
chamber. Mrs. Alford could not shake oflf a certain 
feeling of shyness in the presence of strangers, and if 
the stranger in her turn was sensitive the impression left 
was far from agreeable ; but beneath the cold exterior 
there was a heart that could knit itself very closely to 
a few in bonds of love, and there was a mind singu- 
larly cultivated, and an endowment of much common 
sense. She was respected rather than beloved in the 
parish ; the poor owed to her far more than they feh 
or acknowledged; she was always ready in acts of 
judicious kindness, but there was no expression of 
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ympathy or feeling. She resembled the eagle rather 
han the lark ; her nest as well as her flight was high, 
ind so when she alighted on low ground it was as a 
tranger, not as a home bird. And yet Mrs. Alford 
iras most useful in her day and generation ; she was 
eell qualified to take the lead in her husband's parish \ 
ihe was far removed above all jealousies and bicker- 
Dgs; those who liked her least acknowledged her 
uperiority, whilst those who rejoiced in good appre- 
dated her real value ; her children had risen up and 
ailed her blessed, her husband also and he praised 
ler. To him she seemed the height of perfection, he 
eant on her advice, he loved and admired her, he 
»ften laughingly said, * tenfold more in old age than 
le had done in youth.' His geniality, ready sympathy, 
rdent love, needed the counterpoise his wife's cha- 
acter afforded, and together they were lovely and 
feasant in their lives, fulfilling conscientiously the 
ocation whereunto they had been called. 

His appearance broke the thin ice that reserve and 
ensitiveness were forming, and soon all became much 
iterested in a practical discussion of the requirements 
f High Croft When Mrs. Widdrington told of the 
lany cottages she had visited, the many children pro- 
lised for their school, the Vicar rejoiced exceedingly, 
>r he felt it was a woman of deeds and not of words 
nly, that was come to the help of the Lord against 
be mighty. Mrs. Alford rejoiced also, but she was 
lardly so sanguine as her husband. * I fear we must 
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expect,' said she, * that, like the blossoms of sj^ 
there will be many more promises than fruit' 

* Oh, yes,' said Mrs. Widdrington, * and I cJ^ 
know what we should do were it otherwise. Did 
come who have given me promises and half-promi^* 
we really should have no room for them. Fifty child/'^ 
even would crowd the little room, and I have X^ 
names of one hundred and thirty-seven possit? 
scholars.' 

* Really,' said the Vicar, with unfeigned surprise 

* what will you do if one half of them come ?' 

* One thing is certain,' replied Mrs. Widdrington 

* I must take in all that come, or they will think I an 
not a woman of my word. I think there is no fear o 
an overflow in the morning, for it is only the bigge: 
ones that are invited. If there is, I shall draught of 
a class with my young friend Elsie to a large roon 
we have at Sunny Lea ; and in the afternoon, if fine, 
I shall take them all into the playground, and if there 
are not benches enough, we will provide ourselves 
with cloaks and shawls to extemporise a carpet, and 
the little ones will enjoy more listening on the ground, 
than they would on forms.' 

* I quite agree there,' remarked Mrs. Alford ; * I 
do not think it is good, for little children especially, to 
sit long without a support So soon as tired they rest 
themselves by bending forward instead of leaning back. 
We have had several forms at the girls' school lately 
altered for this very reason. You seem prepared for 
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in emeigencies ; and, if the weather is not fine, I sup- 
jMfi^you reckon there will not be so many children.' 

'Probably not; or, if there are more than the 
ooin can hold, we must draught them off to Sunny 
.-ca, as before proposed.' 

'So many dirty little feet will not, I fear, do your 
tOQse any good,' said the Vicar, turning concernedly 
^ Kis. Bethune. 

* The room my sister speaks of is uncarpeted — one 
ito which we turn the children when they want a 
oisy, romping game. One of the pleasures of ha\ing 
^«n in one's house is to make it usefiil. I have been 
c>3istomed to a vicarage home, and my dear hus- 
^sd used always to reckon a part of it was parish 
''^^)erty. I am veiy thankful we can still continue to 
o something, and that my children may grow up to 
*ie for the people of High Croft as for those of Ban- 
ockville.' 

* Do you know of any persons in our neighbour- 
^ fit to be Sunday-school teachers?' inquired Mrs. 

^ddrington; *we may reckon on three from oiur 
^^ise, but that would be an insufficient staff.' 

* There is a young person who is very regular at 
^'I'th and at conununion, and has long gathered 
Nonary-box contributions. Her brother, too, is a 
■^''Conducted lad, in the Telegraph office; the 
^fter is a dressmaker. I imagine they would be 
^ interested in anything of that sort, and would 
ke steady teachers.' 



• 
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but, perhaps, the working cap>abilities of the district 
need to be called out. The little schoohnistress 
ought, I think, to have Sunday as a day of rest ; in* 
deed, she is often in town with her owb friends from 
Friday evening till Monday morning.* 

* And very right it is ; we ought to have voluntary 
Christian aid, independent of hers. She has, however, 
kindly promised to be there the first Simday afremoon; 
she would like to see it commenced, and thinks her 
presence would encourage the little ones.* 

* The postmaster is a very respectable person ; I 
suppose though he would not like his children to 
come. His girls go to a young ladies' school, and 
there are the same distinctions in that class as in 
others,' remarked Mrs. Alford. 

*I know,' said Mrs. Widdrington; 'but I think 
the sooner caste prejudices are knocked out of Sunday** 
schools the better. I look upon them as children's 
churches, places where high and low, rich and poor, 
may meet together.' 

* Do you think that practicable ?' said Mrs. Alford, 
' is it not rather theoretical ?' 

' I have seen it tried and with the happiest effects. 
The mother does not feel that her own children are 
neglected, if she still interests herself, as in her maiden 
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•^^ys, at the Sunday-school; the children are either 
Pl^x^ in mamma's class, or intrusted to another 
^^Uiday-school teacher, whose manner forms a pleasant 
^'^d perhaps profitable change from the manner of 
week-day teaching; their S3nnpathies are awa- 
for the other children of the class, and they 
*^^1 the common brotherhood of the high and the low 
^^ the congregation.' 

*The theory is beautiful,' replied Mrs. Alford; 

l>i:it were there no inconveniences, from dress, for ex- 

the poor trying inconsistently to copy the 

ter clothing of the rich ; or, again, a child well 

^^^ssed sitting near a dirty one ?* 

* No, it was not found so. The first may be copied 
^^^m sitting in a church or walking in the street, and a 

child at an English Sunday-school is decidedly 

exception; a judicious teacher might easily pre- 

^^Ht anything disagreeable in this way. I once was in 

^ parish where the squire's and vicar's children, the 

^^BUiespeople's children, and the poor, met as they 

"^ould in a church.' 

* If you can bring that to pass, I should indeed 
^oice,' said the Vicar. *When our children were 
>oang they used often to go, but I never thought of 
Asking our richer neighbours to let theirs attend. I 
mnember one dear lady often saying, " How often I 
loi^ to be a teacher again at the Sunday-school ; but 
now I have home ties, my children are just of the age 
to need instruction, and I must not neglect them." 
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The want of teachers was extreme ; we were obli^^ 
to take a very indiflferent one, and before long teach^ 
absent, scholars absent, the school was closed.* 

And thus the earnest group discoursed, and whet 
at last, they said * Good-night,' each felt strengthenei 
and encouraged to continue their Lord's work, knowinj 
that in Him their labour would not be in vain. 

The great meeting was on the whole satisfactory 
There were a few there who advanced objections t< 
every proposal that did not emanate from themselves 
and there were two or three propositions made by th< 
Vicar so coldly received, that the good man thoughi 
it better they should lie dormant, or accept some othei 
suggestion which he trusted might accomplish the 
same end, though not, he believed, so efifectually. 
The relinquishment of one's own plans is often a 
difficult lesson to learn, especially for the ardent and 
energetic ; and Mrs. Widdrington returned home sorely 
dispirited because the immediate erection of the iron 
room was thought by two or three cautious and careful 
persons quite unnecessary. There was no chance oi 
so many children as Mrs. Widdrington anticipated 
continuing to attend the Sunday-school ; the Infant 
School would do very well for cottage-readings, and 
as for a workman's reading-room, that was quite un- 
necessary, they were generally failures ; save the 
money at present and let everything go for the pro- 
posed church, and afterwards, if the need was proved, 
let a regular brick building be erected. 
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Handsome subscriptions were, however, promised 
for the church, and enough raised for a Scripture- 
reader. This was by several preferred to a Bible- 
woman, and though Mrs. Stanfield unwillingly gave up 
her proposition for the latter, she felt that God would 
order all things rightly, and when she knew it was 
agreed upon, she unhesitatingly transferred her sub- 
scription to that object 

The next day she and Mrs. Widdrington met. 

* Were you not thankful for the meeting yesterday? 
"^lere was so much more zeal and sympathy shown 
^or High Croft than I had expected.* 

* Do you think so ? I felt quite disappointed.* 

* Oh, I am very sorry ! but you see a move was 
^^de in the right direction, and that was something 
*^i" us.* 

*Yesj but that move knocked down instead of 
Pushed on one or two of my favourite schemes. I 
^^ not know how we are to get on without the iron 
^hoolroom.' 

*Dear friend,* said gentle Mrs. Stanfield, very 
Quietly, *thou doest not well to be disappointed. 
^ i^e school was left in the Master's hand. It is rightly 
^^yed.* 

* Yes ; but perhaps the parish is punished, that I 
^ight leam a lesson of patience. I believe I am to 
^*^jne, but I am really vexed.* 

* But you ought not so to be,* said Mrs. Stanfield, 
^th a smile. * Has not God other ways of accom- 
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plishing His purpose. If a schoolroom is need 
is not the iron His, as well as the silver and go 
It is the trial of faith, not the punishment of unbelie^^-' 

* You are right j I am ashamed of m)rself. Tht 
staying of the work is the trial of faith. The feeling o 
disappointment is the punishment of unbelief. T 
3rou, dear friend. How one needs oneself to 
sanctified wholly. I feel at this moment what a 
worthless instrument I am. Do pray for us to-morrow, 
that God will uphold our new eflforts with His mighty 
power.' 

Thus was the energetic Mrs. Widdrington herself 
taught how needful to watch as well as to pray ; thus 
was she humbled ere she entered on the great work 
to which the Lord had called her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE OPENING OF THE SCHOOL. 

* Thou must be true th3rself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow if thou 
Another's soul wouldst reach : 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech.' 

Sunday morning, the last Sunday in May, broke 

that sweet loveliness that seems nature's con- 

nce with grace — the joy of the visible heaven and 

1 responding to the Christian's song of thankful- 

• Welcome, sweet day of rest. 
That saw the Lord arise ; 
Welcome to this reviving breast. 
And these rejoicing eyes.* 

^any a curl of smoke went up sooner than usual 

L the cottage chimneys of High Croft; for the 

ig ones were early awake, and the bigger 

had breakfast prepared, that they might not be 

H 
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too late at the new Sunday-school. The scheme had 
been much canvassed during the week, and was 
popular amongst the giris j but some boys of thirteen 
or fourteen, who would be men and who liked play 
more than books, and wild freedom more than the 
control of God's holy laws, set themselves resolutely 
against the invasion of their Sunday liberty, and would 
neither come themselves, nor allow those who would, 
to enter peaceably. 

As Mrs. Widdrington and the party from Sunny 
Lea approached, there was quite a hubbub outside 
the little schoolroom. Angry voices were heard, loud 
names were called, and bits of wood, if not stones, 
were beginning to be shyed from side to side. Their 
opportune appearance somewhat quieted the lads, 
and, the doors being opened, all the better disposed 
went in; but five remained outside, whom no persuasion 
could induce to enter the building, and who thought 
it fine fun to kick at the door, shout, and whistle, in 
order to disturb as much as possible those within. Mrs. 
Widdrington was at a loss how to act, when suddenly 
the noise of her tormentors ceased, and a rapid running 
of feet was heard in an opposite direction. The post- 
master, who had taken a warm interest in the new 
school, had appeared. The boys knew well that he 
would allow of no nonsense; and so, after cowardly 
skulking in a comer for a few minutes, they too6 
advantage of his back being turned, and ran off a^ 
quickly as possible. His little daughters had fallen 
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in with' the Sunny Lea party as they walked to the 
school ; and it was no little pleasure to Rosie to find 
she was placed in Miss Hart's class, next to the little, 
bright-eyed Fanny Potter, who was one of the most 
cheerful and constant of the workers of the missionary 
party. 

The number of children was too great for the little 
schoolroom, and Mrs. Widdrington felt for a moment 
depressed in thinking how long a time must elapse 
before a new one was likely to be built, but it was a 
bright morning for out-of-door teaching, and William 
Hart and twenty of the boys were soon seated in 
^e yard. 

Nearly fifty children remained : thirty good-sized 

©lis, and about twenty little boys and girls younger 

^*^ Mrs. Widdrington had intended to admit; but 

*«sawfix)m their neat clothes, that. there had been 

^ exertion made to send them, and their faces were 

^^ radiant with smiles that she had no heart to dismiss 

^^tSL To teach all together in the small room was, 

^^"Wever, impossible ; so, after a hymn had been sung 

*^d prayer oflfered, Elsie marched the twenty small 

^^es away to Sunny Lea; and the remaining girls 

^A^g been formed into three classes, Mrs. Widdring* 

^^ Miss Hart, and Agnes, were soon at work. 

In the afternoon about thirty were present ; many 
^^tte ones and a few elder sisters. An infant liturgy 
^"^'^^ used ; pretty little hymns, that they had already 
*^^^rnt at the Infant School, were sung ; short Bible 
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Stories were told instead of the lessons for the day, 
and then a stufifed dove was shown, and the children 
were asked questions about the dove from Noah's ark, 
and about the Virgin Mary presenting the young doves 
as she entered the temple ; and were told how gentle, 
loving, and pure, they in all their actions should be j 
and how, if they sought their heavenly Father's help, 
He would send His Holy Spirit, who once descended 
as a dove, and make them His own holy children. 
Each took a little text, on coloured paper, home, as a 
reward for attendance and also as a short lesson for 
the following Sunday. Amidst smiles and curtseys 
the children were dismissed. The school had made 
a good impression ; its commencement was popular. 

* Dear aunt,* said Elswitha in the evening, * you 
never thought the school would be so well attended 
as it was to-day. Of course the number will increase, 
for they seemed all so happy that they are sure to 
bring more next Sunday.' 

* And then,' said Agnes, * they will be obliged to 
build a new room.* 

* I expect the numbers will fall off rather than 
increase during the summer,' answered Mrs. Wid- 
drington. 

* Oh, auntie ! and you are generally so full of 
hope; but this evening you look quite dull.' 

* Perhaps I am tired, for I do feel out of spirits, 
when we ought to be praising God for His kind good- 
ness in making the children willing to attend. There 
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are so many natural causes to lead to a diminishing of 
the numbers, that nothing can keep them up but 
strong prayer and earnest pleadings with God, joined 
to the not sparing ourselves, and not being weary in 
well-doing.' 

*Well, aunt,' said Agnes, *I am sure I ^ill try. 
I cannot tell how I want the children to look upon 
me as their very dear young lady. It must be so 
pleasant to be loved in the class, all the bright little 
eyes glistening as you enter, and the children all 
eager in their efforts to please. I am determined they 
shall love me i and the look of resolution gave place 
to such a bright expression of force and triumph, as if 
she said, *I shall enjoy showing you I will not be 
baffled,' that Mrs. Widdrington could not help smiling 
and admiring the pretty and arch-looking girl. Yet 
there was a slight sigh, as she stroked her cheek ; for 
the child, seated on a low footstool, rested her head 
against her knee, and she added, *You will be dis- 
appointed, my childie.' 

* No, no, auntie 1 you are dreadfully out of spirits 
this evening. Don't you remember the story of a 
little girl who said, " I don't know why, but everybody 
loves me;" and when pressed to give a reason, the 
darling at last said, " I don't know, but I think I love 
everybody." Now I will love and pet all the little 
girls, and then you know they are sure to love me.' 

*You are wrong, dear child, and you will not 
succeed.' 
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* Wrong, auntie! you don't mean that! Is ni 
love the very first of motives?' 

*Yes, but not self-love. You mean to love th^^ 
girls, that they may love you! You should rathe^^' 
say, I will appear to love the girls; for true genuini^^ 
love is without a motive. It has a source, it has an-^ 
eflfect; but give it a motive and it ceases to exist 
It is like the gushing fountain, that pours forth its 
waters because it is full — it cannot help it. What 
you speak of is like the poor pump — it requires 
a lever; it only gives a limited quantity — the water 
ceases to flow when the hand is removed from the 
Tiandle.* 

* Then, aunt, what are you to do to make the 
children love you, if love itself won't do it?' 

* Do nothing, my child ; never think about it* 

* But I am sure I have often heard you say, we 
must win their love and all that kind of thing.' 

* It is true, we must not complain of children, or 
any one, not loving us, until we have shown that we 
love them ; yet if we care for a child, and only scold 
or find fault with it, as some dear good people do, we 
must not wonder if the child does not appreciate our 
good feelings. Therefore, we do right in winning 
children by acts of kindness, for until they love us we 
can do them little good. But, dearest Agnes, first • 
love Him who loved you, and for His glory, for the 
love of His holy name, constrain the little ones to come 
to Him, and then love the children, and for their own 
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that they may not perish, be very anxious that 
souls be saved. Forget all about their caring for 
yoTi, if only they care for Jesus. If you teach only 
the determination that they shall love you^ you 
.1 never hear His words, " For My Name's sake 

hast laboured and hast not fainted !" ' 
Agnes did not answer, the kiss that Mrs. Wid-^ 
^i^rington gave her, as she spoke, was an involuntary 
ision of that love which abounded in Mrs. Wid- 
Lngton's heart for the orphan child, who was dear to 
as if her own. Agnes had been very reserved 
late j a struggle was going on in her mind, for she 
conscious that her heart had not been given to 
The season for confirmation was approaching ; 
^^fe knew that that was no empty ceremony, but a 
^^lemn life dedication to the service of her God, and 
^*i the prospect her mind was much disquieted, for 
^e feared to disappoint her adopted mother, and she 
^tiU more dreaded to be thought different to what she 
^^^y was. She dwelt for some time almost dreamily 
t>n Mrs. Widdrington*s words, and the determination 
that the children should love her gave place to the 
nearly unexpressed prayer, * Oh, that Christ would 
constrain me to love Him!*^ 

Whilst with holy thoughts these rested before their 
evening walk to the church, Elsie stayed with Mrs. 
Bethune in the nursery, Charlie lay in his loved 
mother's arms, for the servants were at tea, Rosie and 
Victor were putting together a Sunday puzzle, and 
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little Leofiic turned over an indestructible picture- 
book, the indestructibility of which was certainly put 
to proo£ 

* Mamma,' said Rosie, rather suddenly, *do you 
think that there are infant services in heaven ?' 

* Yes, my darling, for there are thousands of little 
children there whom Jesus has suffered to come to 
Him.' 

* But then, mamma, will they be always singing, or 
will they sometimes be hearing stories ?' 

* Perhaps both, Rosie. I don't think we shall ever 
know everything perfectly, and so even in heaven 
there will always be something new to learn.' 

^ I am so glad of that, mamma, for I like to hea^ 
the stories better than singing. I was reading to-day 
where St. John said the world was not big enough for 
all the story-books that might be written about Jesus, 
and I wondered if we should know St. John in heaven, 
and whether he might tell the little children some day 
more beautiful stories about Jesus.' 

* Ah, Rosie, there is no joy we think of here, but 
that if it is not granted us in heaven, something far 
better will be given; we may dream of the most 
joyous things there and fear no disappointment. I 
am sure we shall never be tired of anything in heaven, 
whether it be singing, or listening, or working.' 

The little girl's eyes grew very bright, for since her 
papa, who had been specially dear to her, had gone 
up to glory, she had often tried by faith to think of 
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er jojrs and his joys when they should together stand 
>^ore the Lamb ; but Rosie had little musical talent 
on the one hand, and a great love for information on 
^e other, and so the little one did not realize that 
always singing in heaven would be indeed a joy ; but 
to hear new things, and learn fresh stories of Jesus, 
these she could appreciate, and so the difficulty re- 
garding the character of joys above soon vanished, 
2Qd another thought was pleasant to her, as she heard 
Her mamma say, * working.' She loved to be busy; 
but some good Christian had once said, ' Ah, little 
girl, work now, for there is no work in heaven.* She 
had also often heard people speaking of her dear 
papa, say, ^ His labours are all over now ;' and as she 
remembered the joy with which he went to work, 
Rosie wondered if papa was happy because his labours 
were over. She considered ^ few moments, and then 
she said, ' Then, manmia, is papa still working?* 

^ I cannot tell, my treasure ; but I think he is rest- 
ing, enjoying his Sabbath, present with Jesus, waiting 
for his resurrection-day. It is when Jesus shall come, 
when all His saints shall rise, then, Rosie, new and 
blessed work with glorious and unwearied bodies 
shall commence; then we shall ever do Jesus' will, 
and neither sin nor weariness shall stop us.' 

* And will little children be able then to do what 
grown-up people do now ?' 

' And a great deal more, my darling. Do you not 
remember the little hynm that says, 
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" And we shall have bright wings, 
And like the angels fly?" * 

' But does the Bible say that, mamma ?* 

* Yes, Rosie, it tells us, that in the resurrectioa 
God's people are as His angels in heaven — perhaps 
more glorious still, for another verse says, when Jesus 
shall appear they shall be like Him.* 

*But what do you think they will be doing,, 
mamma?' 

* I cannot tell, my child ; but perhaps the nearest 
approach to the work of God's children hereafter is ini 
the work of the Royal Family now. Visiting distant 
lands as representatives of their mother, assuring the 
people of her care for them, and receiving the ex- 
pression of their love and reverence. You know, my 
little Rosie, cared for, watched over, loved and saved 
by Jesus, shall be owned in that day as a daughter of 
the King of kings, not for her own sake, but for Jesus' 
sake.' 

* I wonder what made Jesus love me so much.' 

* I cannot tell, my Rosie.' 

*Was it not, mamma,' interrupted little Victor, 
*just because He liked it?' 

* Yes, darling. He liked to love us, and we wonder 
why j it is certainly not because we are good : but let 
us love and thank Him, and do all we can to please 
Him. But Agnes calls us to tea, and my chickens 
shall each have one of mamma's hands ;' and so the 
little ones, light of heart, and conscious of a mother's 
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love around them, and a heavenly love above them, 
trotted downstairs and ran to see who could first place 
the chair for dear mamma. 

The quiet hoiu* before tea had been good for all ; 
the walk to church was very pleasant, and refreshed 
by prayer and praise, and hearing of the Word in the 
great congregation, these servants of the Heavenly 
King, fatigued by * Love's work on Care's day of rest,' 
laid themselves down in peace, and the Lord made 
them to dwell in safety. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A SUMMER EVENING AT OAKWOOD. 

* O happy home ! O home supremely blest ! 
Where Thou, Lord Jesus Christ, art entertained 
As the most welcome and beloved guest, 
With true devotion and with love unfeigned.' 

A FEW weeks passed, and sometimes with more, some- 
times with fewer scholars, the little school continued 
its onward course, or rather schools, for the large room 
at Sunny Lea had been regularly made into the girls' 
school-room, and only the boys assembled at the 
original one. Two new teachers had also been found ; 
one was a young man who lived in lodgings, and went 
daily to an office in town j the other a niece of Mrs, 
Stanfield, a shy and gentle creature, who delighted in 
the work, and formed a sincere affection for Elswitha 
Maitland. They were both children of the Heavenly 
King ; Elswitha, of a bright and joyous temperament, 
rejoicing continually in heaven's sunshine, and Ger- 
trude, grave, anxious, doubting, most conscientiously 
fulfilling every duty, and longing, above all things, 
for the light of His countenance whom her soul loved. 
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One evening during each week was specially dear 
them. It was spent alternately at each other^s 
►uses; and whilst the time before tea was often 
:en up with pleasant walks or games with the chil- 
dren, or croquet on the lawn after tea, the little ones 
^^ere sent home, and at eight o'clock, whenever work 
^ilowed it, Miss Hart and her brother, and the little 
^■^■^i^fent-schoolmistress, and occasionally the Scripture- 
^^ader and young Mr. Ingram from London joined, 
^-lici Mrs. Widdrington led a conversation from notes 
^^^xefuUy prepared on the next Sunday's Gospel, and 
^3.oh jotted down on paper the heads into which she 
*^3<i divided the subject, the references sought out, the 
^*^Ost important remarks made. When years had 
Psissed, and that little band was scattered far and 
^de, how often did memory recall the happy Wed- 
nesday evenings at Sunny Lea and Oakwood. It was 
not that conmianding talent presided, but it was that 
Christian hearts beat in fellowship; that as brothers 
*nd sisters in Christ Jesus they met ; that one chord 
nbrated in sweet harmony, love to God and love to 
^^^an. Often drooping hearts were cheered, and 
^irits chilled with the touch of the world's business 
^ere warmed; and souls, scorched with the too 
"rilliant glare of its pleasures, were watered and 
y^freshed. 

* Are you, Bertie, going with us to Oakwood this 
^emoon ?' said Rosie, as she sat a willing prisoner 
on ter cousin's knee. 
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^ Oakwood ! ah, that is Mrs. Stanfield's, is it m 
What do you do when you go there ?' 

* Victor and I only go to play, and we have tea 
the lawn, and then nurse comes for us and we 
home. There are four such nice children. The 
girls are bigger than I am ; but Willie and I were bor^^ 
on the same day and in the same year, and Freddy \^ 
only as old as Victor.' 

' But you know I should be a big boy to go anc^ 
play with Willie and Freddy and come home with^ 
nurse.* **" 

* Oh, Bertie, of coiu^e you would,' said Rosie, witii 
a look half-shocked and half-comical; 'but manuna 
often goes and auntie, and Elsie, and Agnes, and tHey 
Stay to prepare the Bible lesson for the Sunday-school.* 

* But will they admit a big boy like me into the 
class?' 

*• Oh, yes, I think so. Mr. Ingram goes, and he is 
quite as old as you. Indeed, I think he is older,* 
she continued, very seriously, *for he has far bi^er 
whiskers and such black hair.' 

* Indeed, little madam. Then go and ask your 
good Aunt Widdrington if she will admit into her class 
to-night a new pupil, who is very anxious to learn 
something and to be a good boy?' 

So the little girl, entering into the fun of speaking 
of her big cousin as a little boy, trotted off with the 
message to Aunt Widdrington, which she delivered 
verbatim. 
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Bertram Colqtihoun had only one year longer to 

^main at Cambridge ere he took his degree. He was 

only son of Mrs. Bethune's eldest brother, was 

to a considerable property, and possessed more 

average ability. 

He had a warm heart, an impulsive disposition, 

'^xinch eneigy, no perseverance. As regarded serious 

filings, it was at times ' Almost thou persuadest me to 

a Christian ;' and anon, ^ Go thy way for this time ; 

''hen I have a convenient season I will call for thee.' 

dearly loved his aunt Bertha, and her gentle loving 

**iaimer always quieted the occasional tiu^bulence of 

**i» disposition, and now he especially felt for her in. 

*^cr youthful widowhood. He had not known Mrs. 

^^iddrington before, but he at once esteemed her; 

^ough he felt a great desire to win her approbation, 

^^^iiscious of the weak points in his character he hardly 

"^oped to succeed. For one of the Sunny Lea circle he 

^^ed more than for aught beside. The bright young 

^^ of Elswitha had charmed him, and her loving 

^^itercourse with the home circle, her deep interest in 

"^Kgious ways, caused him to regard her as a being 

^ whom earthly and heavenly love were sweetly 

™ngled. She was not the first for whom Bertram had 

^^^■ed, but at the present moment he thought that 

*^ surpassed all others. 

Bertram lounged on the chair soliloquising when 
^^ie left him. * I fear Mrs. Widdrington will think 
^^^t. is all nonsense 5 .but I am isure it is truth. I do 
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wish to learn something, especially about Sunday-* 
schools, for they seem to be Elswitha's delight ; and IT 
do wish to be a good boy, for I am sure that sweetr 
girl will not care for my fortune, or anything else. It 
is only goodness that has any chance with her. Oh, 
that I were worthy of her ! Some people even laugh 
at me, for they say I am so particular ; but she does 
not think so. But there is a difference between Elsie's 
goodness and mine. It fits her ; it does not fit me. 
I wear it as a cumbrous greatcoat, and soon get tired 
of it ; with her it is a spring of action — it is her very 
soul. I see the difference, for I am no dunderhead* 
Oh, that it were with me as with her! Mrs. Wid- 
drington evidently has great influence with her. I 
will go to the class. Perhaps she will care for and 
influence me too ; at any rate, it will please Elswitha. 
Here comes back the little Rose.' And Rosie said, 
* Auntie's message is, cousin Bertie, that you are 
quite welcome to go.' 

* Well done, little messenger, and now I want you 
and Victor, and that little rogue Leofiic, to take me 
to the hayfield, where we shall have some fim in 
turning over amongst the hay;' and soon with little 
Leofiic astride on his shoulders, and the others holding 
his coat-tails, the merry party, with shouts of glee, 
made their way to the freshly-mown hay. 

Cousin Bertram was a merry fellow amongst the 
youngsters, during that afternoon he laughed and 
romped with them right merrily^ Elswitha and Gev* 
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trude enjoyed the games for a short time ; but, resign- 
ing their croquet-mallets to some visitors who unex- 
j>ectedly arrived they enjoyed the greater pleasure of 
sittmg on the lawn, working for their cherished 
sclools, and conversing on subjects very dear to 
both of them. 

* I suppose you quite feel that Sunny Lea is your 
^ome,* said Gertrude to her friend, * and what a happy 
^ome it must be.* 

* It is my happy home,* said Elswitha, * but only for 
^ time — a sort of Palace Beautiful for the pilgrim to 
locjge, but not to remain.' 

* Still you are not likely soon to leave. Are you ?' 

* In less than two years.* 

* That is some time, but what is going to happen 
^^n. Are you going, dear Elsie, to be married ? ' 

* No, no, Gertrude, but I have no home ties, I am 
^^^ orphan, and yet not wholly so. My Father ever 

■^"^^th, and I must be about His business. There are 
*^c>nsands and thousands not yet of His fold, and He 

7^^^-^ work for His children in bringing them in. Mine 

^ t:o be, I trust, a missionary life.* 

* Oh, Elsie, how good you are !' 

* Don't say that, Gertrude; I cannot tell how it 
stresses me. I am not half good enough for the 

but I trust God will accept me. Knowing all 
faults. He knoweth whereof we are made; He 
^^"^^t^embereth that we are but dust. At times I am so 
^^^^t upon the work, that I feel as if the two years of 

I 



right to stay — then, I trust, it will be right to go, and 
all things are joyous that are for His name's sake.' 

* But Elsie, you do not know what you may have 
to give up in two years* time. There may be dearer 
affections than any you now know.' 

* There may be a working of Providence that will 
prevent my going ; but, oh ! I hope not,' said Elswidia, 
as some possibilides of the future seemed to flash 
across her mind. ' I have not taken a vow,' she said, 
with a smile ; * I have only told my Father my eamest 
^nsh to ser\e Him where the harvest is plenteous and 
the labourers are few. He. may stay me by sickness, 
by home duties, by ' and she paused. 

* By new relationships, may not it be, Elsie?' said 
Gertrude looking inquiringly at her frioid. 

* It may be, but I can truly say I do not wish 
it' 

At this moment Mrs. Widdrington joined dio 
friends, and in her Ivight way inquired, * What is it» 
Elsie, ^-ou do not wish ?* 

Elsie blushed and laughed, and then said, witfi hc^ 
usual frank confidence, ' I do not wish to manr, th^ 
is, if it came in the way of my going to IrKiia.' 

* Nonsense, chikiie. You want to take upon y 
self to chocxse vvxur own way. instead of kaving 
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^^th your Father above to mark out the path for 

you.' 

* But, auntie, marriage is a voluntary thing. I can 
say " Yes," or " No." Over other relationships of life 
we have no control.' 

* But ought you to say yes or no, just as it pleases 
you.* 

*Yes, auntie,' replied Elswitha, with much ani- 
i^on and decision, * I do think I ought. I am sure 
you are no advocate for forced marriages — indeed, I 
^0 not think you are for marriage at all.' 

'You are mistaken there. In your case, marriage 
®ay become a bounden duty, that may supersede your 
dedication to missionary work.' 

*Do you think then, auntie," that love to man 
should ever be a motive more constraining than love 
to Christ ?' Elswitha hesitated as she thus expressed 
keiself, and then she added, * I know you do not, but 
I cannot find a diflferent form for the question after 
^at you said.' 

* I understand you, dear girl ; and you well know 
°^ principle, that love to Christ must be the foundation 
of all other motives ; but remember, love to Christ is 
to follow, not the path we cut out for ourselves, but 
^ which He hath cut out for us. If He wants you, 
Bsie, for missionary work, He will keep the pathway 
^Pen ; if He wants you rather to suffer His will. He 
^ lay some trial upon you ; if He has work for you 
^ a married woman, in some portion of the home- 



* But auntie, amy offer of mairiage is not a pro- 
vidential opening?' 

*Certainlv not There are two essentials for 

Christian marriage ; the one is union in the bonds of 

Christian love, the other union in those of human 

love. First be assured that your partner is really 

Christ's ; second, know well that you reaUy love one 

another. If you feel satisfied fully on these points, 

and have the concurrence of Christian friends, I should 

say, a preference for missionary or hospital, or any 

odier work, is docsely akin to will-worship and vohin- 

tary humilitv. Let every wish of vour heart be 

according as God wiU, and do not imagine you sre 

den>-ing yourself pleasingly in His si^t, by treading 

upon the instincts of human nature, in order diat yon 

may follow a path of duty, over which your imagmatkni) 

not His wont has written. "This is the way, walk yon 



miL"' 



Elswitha looked grave and arudoos as she inqubcd* 
' Then do you think it is my imagination rather tfi>^ 
God's word that has impressed mr mind widi tbc 
steady purpose of a missionarv life?' 

• I believe not Elsie. I beUeve it is the woiki^ 
of God's Spirit for it has been done widi eame^^ 
humble prayer. Bat the desire may be given f^^ 
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another purp)ose than its realization. At present 
God's providence gives me hopes that He has favour- 
ably accepted the desire of your heart ; but you re- 
member David's intention of building the temple was 
stayed, yet God was pleased that it was in His heart 
to do it You must be content, dear girl, to be treated 
as a child, and guided where you go.' 

* And I am content, dear aunt, if in any way I 
may glorify Him.' 

A look of pleasure answered Elswitha's earnest 
words, but further conversation was interrupted by the 
appearance of Bertram and the litde ones. The call 
was to tea, and a pleasant, cheerful meal was this, 
under the great oaks, whose gnarled branches, not- 
withstanding their fantastic twistings, spread wide to 
shelter all who loved their shadow. They were not 
the growth of tens but of himdreds of years ; and the 
young green leaf of the last spring contrasted with the 
%ed arms, beneath which Plantagenet kings had 
passed, as they followed hart and hound in that 
ancient chase. The children had gone to their 
'^pective nurseries, but the sun was not yet set; and 
^^ that lovely evening, the green lawn had attractions 
fiTeater than any drawing-room; for the heat of the 
'^^icisunmier day was passed, and the air was balmy 

^<i fragrant with the sweet smell of freshly-mown 
hay. 

Soon the other Sunday-school teachers from the 
ullage arrived, and all grouped round Mrs. Stanfield, 
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joy of the angels, were the heads under which Mrs. 
Stanfield proposed that the subject should be divided. 
One thought, suggested by Mrs. Bethune, especially 
struck Bertram, who, amid all his outward carelessness, 
did wish to know something of the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge ; it was that the sheep 
needed the Shepherd far more than the Shepherd 
needed the sheep, and yet the seeking was on the 
ShephercVs side. The call was the Shepherd's voice, 
not the poor sheep's bleating. 

' An illustration,* observed Mrs. Widdrington, * ofj 
" I am found of them who sought me not" Let us 
mark that text down. Do you think of any others ?* 

A few more were timidly suggested, for the younger 
ones felt somewhat afraid^ but they were gladly re- 
ceived ; and soon the shyness disappeared, and al^ 
seemed to have but one interest at heart 

The principal lessons haxing beai noted. Mi — 
logram inquired^ ^ Do you not think this parable ^ 
great encouragement to Sunday-school teachers? Di^B 
not the Shepherd just do what we are trying to d< 
seeking those that are lost ? and he found His 
one' 

*Yes. I t hin k so>' replied Mrsw Stanfield; ' 
whilst the ttfst great lesson is the chief Shei 
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love for the wandering, we may gain many encourage- 
ments from the analogies and secondary teachings.* 

* The manner in which Jesus and His people are 
one/ said Mrs. Widdrington, * is taught us, I have 
sometimes thought, in the oneness of the names given 
to both. He the chief Shepherd, they also shepherds 
feeding the flock; He the Light of the world, they 
also lights in the world. He the great King and 
Priest; they also called to a royal priesthood. But 
to be practical, Mr. Ingram suggests the thought of 
our being fellow-workers with the great Shepherd, in 
seeking the lost There are many at High Croft 
utterly regardless of God's day. There are the fathers, 
the mothers, the elder brothers and sisters. What 
can we do to bring them all in ?' 

*Ah,* said Mrs. Stanfield, *the har\'est is truly 

plenteous, but the labourers are few ;' and then there 

^^ a pause ; but soon she added, * I do not see why 

I should be entirely useless, especially whilst I have 

Gertrude to fall back upon, when not able to take a 

class. I think I might try one for young women in 

0^ laundry. It is a pleasant room in summer, and 

^ winter we can have a good fire. Any of my own 

servants that like can join ; and if we only begin with 

^o or three, I shall be quite content* 

* That might do much good,* said Mrs. Widdrington, 
'heartily. * Do not you think, Bertha, that two of our 
^ivants might also join?' 

* I should be delighted for them to do so. I be- 




to take what girls will come above fifteen ; servants, 
dressmakers, shop-apprentices, and any who are staying 
at home. Now who will take the boys of the same age ?* 

* AMio? where? and when ?* said Mrs. Widdrington, 
with characteristic energy. 

'There's the new Scripture-reader,* suggested Mr. 
IngrauL 

* Yes ; but he is to hold an afternoon meeting at 
Hooper's Alley, two miles away. Then, in the even- 
ing, he is engaged to read to the old people of the 
almshouses.' 

* Could you not take them yourself, Mr. Ingram?' 

* I like the boys better. I should be very loath 
to give up my class. They are such nice fellows, and. 
I feel as if I were too young to teach lads nearly as 
old as myself.' 

' Dear Mrs. Widdrington, you are the person,' sak^^ 
Mrs. Stanfield, with a pleasant smile. 

' I am thinking,* answered Mrs. Widdrington, '. 
I am inclined to say " no." If I took it, I must 
up the afternoon school. I imagine none of my 
young teachers would like yet to take the sup^^^^. 
tendence.' 

* Don't desert us, please,* said Gertrude Staiv^^ , 
* Really we could not do without you.' 
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* I don't wish to desert you, dear things,* said their 
valued friend, smilingly ; * but I cannot work all day. 
Bertha, dearest, these young men are for you.' 

* For me, Alice ! Oh, no ! They require life and 
energy.' 

* They require earnest, loving gentleness. I know 
your manner would not be dull with them. You 
would soon win their love and respect To hold that 
class will not be nearly so fatiguing as to teach the 
little ones, and you would feel the interest an absorb- 
ing one.* 

* I must think about it, Alice. I am very willing, 
but not able.' 

* Strength perfected in weakness,' was all that 

Alice Widdrington then said. She felt it was when 

^one with her sister she could say with greater 

freedom, * For My Name*s sake, labour and faint not ;* 

^d before Bertha promised she felt she must take 

^^eet counsel with her Emest*s sister ; for her spiritual 

S^owth was like that of the ivy ; she needed a stronger 

^^eni, whereimto she could cling. 

Then a sweet hynrn was sung. 

* There is a Name I love to hear, 
I love to sing its worth ; 
It sounds like music in mine ear, 
The sweetest Name on earth.* 

-And then all knelt in prayer, in earnest suppli- 
^^^on, that a blessing might descend on the approach- 
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ing Sunday — that each teacher might be taught of 
God — that each should wrestle and pray that every 
child might love the Good Shepherd, and know His 
voice and follow Him ; and then there was an earnest 
petition for a blessing from above on the new plans, 
that if, according to the Master's will, they might 
bring forth much fruit ; and that begun in His name, 
they might be continued in His fear and love. 

It was a lovely evening \ after all had been plea- 
santly regaled with strawberries and cream, they wan- 
dered home through the lanes, that seemed trellised 
with the interlaced shadows caused by the moonlit 
trees. 

Bertram walked with Elswitha; and in the enjoy- 
ment of that simple moment, the young man thought 
indeed, that * religion's ways were ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths were peace.' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BERTRAM COLQUHOUN. 

* There is a fair, frail thing of earth, 
A flower of radiant bloom ; 
Yet morning sunbeam sees its birth, 
The evening star its tomb.* 

* Aunt,* said the young man the next morning, as he 
found himself alone with Mrs. Bethune, * I did enjoy 
our evening last night. It was just a feast of imagination 
realised — the fun with those beautiful rosy children ; 
the wise, earnest words of Mrs. Stanfield, who is just 
winningness itself; of Mrs. Widdrington, who is so 
practical and transparent ; but I am a little bit in awe 
of her yet To you, dear aunt — I won't say how I 
love your gentleness.' 

'You foolish boy, Bertie,' said Mrs. Bethune, 
laughingly. 

*Ah, but, aunt, I am keeping the best for the 
last. I liked the look of the whole group and the 
conversation, and the dainty feast; but the climax 
was — did you see who I walked home with?' 

* Yes, I saw ; but what of that ?' 
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* Oh, aunt, I never saw a girl I loved so much ! I 
sometimes have thought her rather grave; but last 
night she talked with so much animation of you and 
Mrs. Widdrington, and appeared wonderfully pleased 
to think of you taking the big lads ; and when I told 
her I felt that such a preparation as there had been 
to-night would do me much good, she said she wished 
I could stay, and take a class in the Sunday-school. 
I don't think she would say that to every one.' 

* She is very anxious,' said . Mrs. Bethune, with a 
smile, * to secure good Sunday-school teachers. You 
know her own destination, don't you ?* 

* No ; is she engaged ?' 

* Not exactly ; but she has devoted herself to a life 
of missionary work in India.' 

* But she is not like the Romanists ; she has taken 
no vow — she is not compelled?' 

* No, not compelled ; but I do not think she will 
lightly be turned aside. Her heart is much set upon 
it' 

* But just think, aunt, how useful she might be 
were she to consent to be my wife. She could have 
her own school at Ashbury when we are down in the 
country, and when we are in town, she could be on 
committees, or could take in hand some special work 
in London, where, I am sure, good ladies may do no 
end of good.* 

* True, Bertram, a mind that wants to work for 
God can find opportunity everywhere ; but, I believe. 
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Bsie's first question would be, not what is your fortune 
^^ position, but what is your object in life ; is it to 
g^oiify God ? and, the next, Is he one whom I can with 
* true heart love?' 

* Oh, aunt, I do want to be very good ; I know 
^^t there is nothing but religion that is worth caring 
fer; and then, as to the second question, do not you 
^l^iuk I can win her love ?* And at the moment Ber- 
fr'^tt drew himself up, and looked so full of hope, with 
^ little care sobering his merry, handsome face, that 
^s aunt felt, * If good looks, happy disposition, and 
^ that the world calls promising, can win a young 
gill's love you have a chance ;* and yet there was a 
^iiiething that made her answer far more dubious 
"^^n Bertram had expected to hear. 

He remained a few more days at Sunny Lea, but 

^ hopes grew gradually fainter. Elswitha was lovely 

^ ever in his eyes, her manner was bright and frank ; 

"^t it was evident she cared not for him in the way 

*^itxam desired. She was far too honourable a girl to 

^^^k it a glory that she had * made a conquest,* unless 

^*^e was willing to be conquered also ; but, again, she 

^^Id not be insensible that Bertram thought much of 

^^> and she was grateful for his love ; yet, on personal 

^ "^vell as religious grounds, she felt that Bertram Col- 

^^-^oun was not the man whom she could love and 

^*-^«m. She liked him and enjoyed for a little his 

^^^i«ty, but she felt a void and want of satisfaction in 

"^ cx)nversation. The one object of her heart was un- 
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they could never make each other happy, she knew 
that, her perseverance in things great or small would 
only irritate him, whilst his volatile character would be 
a constant source of vexation to her, and the orphan 
girl had resolution to shut her eyes to every worldly 
consideration, and to make Bertram understand, with- 
out the humiliation of a rejected proposal, that frank 
friendship and nothing more should be the only bond 
between them ; yet an interest had been awakened in 
her heart, and often did she afterwards mention in 
prayer the young Colquhoun, that God would be his 
Father and Friend and guide him to the one great object 
of life, even to know Him and to enjoy Him for ever. 
' Elsie,* said Mrs. Bethune to her one day, * was 
it only for the sake of India you gave poor Bertram 
no encouragement?' 

* Oh, no ! If I had loved him and believed that 
he was indeed a child of God, I believe I should 
have given up India.' 

* But he loved you very dearly, and he is such a 
nice, frank fellow, I wonder you did not love hinu' 

* Our characters are not in the least alike, and I 
believe we should have been continually vexing each 
other.' 

* It is well sometimes for characters to be different 
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Dear Ernest was very diflferent to me, most unflinching, 
persevering, determined ; I, timid, irresolute ; but he 
strengthened me, and I do not think that he was 
weakened.' 

* But is it not, aunt, that sometimes when opposite 
characters meet, they dovetail; at other times they 
cannot fit, and they jar one with another all their 
fives V 

* Constant friction rubs off sharp angles.' 

* But angles are not always unpleasant ; don't you 
like jagged rocks better than rounded ones ? Do you 
think,' Elswitha continued, with a smile, * Solomon 
thought them desirable .when he said, " The conten- 
tions of a wife are a continual dropping ;" yet they 
would round off angles.' 

* But you would not be a contentious wife, Elsie.' 

* If I saw my husband might do many things that 
were good and useful and never persevered, and, then, 
^ he oflen stopped me in something I very much 
desired, I might indeed, aunt, I might become very 
^^tentious ! 

* Perhaps you are wise, Elsie, but poor Bertram is 
a favourite of mine ; he is frank, generous, and affec- 
^'oiiate.' 

* So he is,* said Elswitha, warmly, * and if he 
^^Oses God for his guide, will not his Father in 
fteaven provide for him a suitable wife — one loving 
^^ good and with more pliability of character than 
^^^, for such would be happier ?' 
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* You talk, Elsie, like an old woman/ 

* I have been thinking it all over so much. For 
two nights I have hardly slept, I was afraid lest I 
should do wrong. There was so much hopeful in his 
religious feelings that I might have waited to see if he 
really chose the good part, but as I felt more and 
more the diflference in our dispositions, I was sure 
Bertram was not the husband for me, nor I the wife 
fcB* him.' 

' You can judge best, dearest,' said Mrs. Bethime, 
kissing her as she left the room. * I should have been 
pleased if Elsie had been indeed, as well as in name, 
my niece.' 

Elswitha sighed deeply as the door shut Perhaps 
she felt at that moment, what she had foregone, more 
than she had done before ; but soon her countenance 
brightened, for she felt her heavenly Father was 
guiding her, and had led her past one turning-point 
which might have diverted her from her ardently-de- 
sired missionary life. She did not forget Mrs. Wid- 
drington's words, that the hand of Providence might 
point to another pathway than that on which she had 
resolved, and, at a distance, this seemed the possible 
divergence ; but, as she approached, the feelings of the 
heart and the dictates of conscience plainly spoke of 
the original road, *This is the way, walk ye in it,' 
she felt that she had but to follow on and her God 
would direct her path. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DIFFICULTIES CLEARING. 

* Rejoice, my fellow-soldier, for another long campaign 
Is ended, and its dangers have not been met in vain ; 
Some enemies are driven back, some ramparts overthrown. 
Some earnests given that victory at length shall be our own.* 

* Well, Mrs. Widdrmgton,' said Mr. Alford, as he 
entered the cheerful drawing-room of Sunny Lea one 
lovely summer morning, * I have a few pounds here, 
which you are at liberty to spend either on improve- 
ments to the school, or in giving the children tea and 
plum-cake. I am delighted to see the attendance 
continue so good, and I am inclined to think a good 
tea-drinking will make it more popular than ever with 
die yoiingsters.' 

'Are we not too young for plum-cake yet?' re- 
plied Mrs. Widdrington; *our school is in its baby- 
hood, and we must be careful of the infant stomach.* 

* I think there is a fault in your conclusions,' said 
the Vicar, laughing ; * you take the plum-cake literally, 
and the infant figuratively.' 

'Still, methinks, I am right;' and a bright smile 

K 



our scnooi ; lei uie leasi marK we anniversaiy, or, ai 
least, let us wait till Christmas.' 

* Just as you choose,' said the Vicar. * If I had 
consulted the little Rose here, or any of the youngsters, 
would they not have given a different answer?' 

* Doubtlessly ; but, I think, it is in very few tilings 
that we can let the little ones choose.' 

*' Ah, truly ! and we are not allowed to choose by 
our wise and sovereign Father who is in heaven. But, 
as r^ards the feast, I thou^t it would induce more 
children to attend.' 

*' I doubt it ; children who come far a feast will 
generally be found to go away for a lesson. I tiiink a 
sdKX>l-f^te once a-year an admirable institaticHi, and. 
productive of gi^at good ; but it must be used as a 
reward not as a bribe, and three mondis' attendance 
does not justify the reward.' 

^ Then what will you have dcxie widi die money ? 
There ai^ not quite four pounds.' 

^ We might have backs put to die foims, as Mis. 
AKoid sugg^^ted. and buy Sunday-pktares* (x- toys, or 
a box of large letters for the Htde ones to make into 
textsv* 

* V«v 5jooA verv sjood : ladies ahraTs dunk of 
Uttk things that never occur to us^' 
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* Last Sunday was our first rainy day, and we could 
not avoid confusion owing to the overcrowding of the 
room. It makes me think we ought in summer to pre- 
pare for winter.' 

'Indeed, something should be done. Your pro- 
posal of the iron room was the thing, but we could not 
get people to agree to it How many children regu- 
larly attend?' 

* About eighty; there are more than a hundred on the 
books. The Infant School is crowded with forty, and 
the Sunny Lea room takes about twenty or twenty-five.' 

• ' Another room is absolutely necessary in that case. 
Could not one be hired ?' 

' There is a cottage to let, but it is at a consider- 
able distance. A building shed is near, but ' 

* Oh ! that would be very comfortless ; I must 
consult my wife. It is not too late for the iron school 
yet, and one of the principal objections is now re- 
moved, viz., that the numbers would not keep up. 
The schoolroom would be useful even after the church 
is built, and I do not suppose that will be completed 
for two years to come.' 

* I have not dared to mention the iron school 
again, but I am very glad to hear you say it is not 
too late.* 

* Oh, no ! we will have it up before the winter. 
There is to be a meeting of gentlemen about the 
church this week ; I will lay the matter before them, 
and I am sure the fimds will be forthcoming. One of 






ynr desire : llie nnmber tfl chSarcD to lie Suxsa- 
mndareil — size of Toom, cff of divisoiis of rooms, 
and 3 wHl lay n before fte meetii^ and I give you 
pTKt ^fw ii ■win he done,' 

- Tnsnt you, roost itcsnih- ;' and Mis. TOddrington's 
fmn hcEmffd bridJtlr. 'I have not been believing, 
bm miiiess: 3 have tip oAen been disqnirted about 

' .\^ -«^)s= 1^ "Bnx comes llie want is supplied 
If vt hii ri.x hfiiZ &t Lord's own teadm^ I don't 
fr"k »t rf>?cii e^CT hjote leamt to pray, " Give us 
AfcV liay cicr ci2v Isread." We mnst remonber all 
the Fatbn-"; pt^vijjoc- sH tbe snfqily of want is in due 
■eajoo. I ma$t ^ now. spoid diis bttle money as 
TOu think best fot the children, and tnist me for the 
loom. Your &>end. Mr. Ingram, has to do with iron- 
works. I daresay he could help yoa in forming a 
I^an or estimate.' 

* I cannot thank you enough.* 

* No, no, it is for me to thank yoa The parish is 
lay bourden Jutv, your vohmtary od&' 

Duty is dut>- whether binding to man or volontarf 
God ; but thanks are that pleasant part of 
itital help, that God allows as to taider to one 
iher, Hi' being the origin of all.' 

^ 'ngs of goodwiU and gladness, flie servarts 
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of the heavenly Master parted, each to fulfil the one 
calling, even to glorify their God in their bodies and 
spirits, which wer^ His^ 

The Vicar had not overrated the ability and 
willmgness of his richer parishioners. Ere another 
fortnight passed, the money was contributed, the 
plan was prepared, and orders were given for the 
erection of the schoolrooms. As Mrs. Widdrington re. 
joiced in the accomplishment of her wishes, she felt 
chided that she had ever doubted her God's power. * I 
see,' said she to Mrs. Stanfield one day, * the wisdom 
of not being allowed to have my own way. It teaches 
we at another time to be more submissive and trustful. 
The good inhabitants of the parish have contributed 
Dauch more freely and readily than if they had done 
50 contrary to their own judgment, and because 
* stranger pressed the point ; and besides, the chil- 
^n and parents will value the new rooms when they 
we experienced the inconvenience of being without 
thena,' 

*What shall we have to celebrate the opening?* 
*^d Mrs. Stanfield. * Don't you think it should be an 
^^^^casion of joyful celebration in High Croft?' 

* What do you think of having a missionary tea- 

'''^^tdng?— tea at sixpence a-head, and afterwards 

^'^sionary dissolving views and short addresses ? This 

'^^^Id be a pleasant way for our people to help others 

t^uild schoolrooms, who have no rich and willing 

^^^Slibours to do everything for them.' 



come?* 

* We can but try. The people here have not been 
ai>o\UH\ by having too much done for them — invited 
to tca-j>arties and f(&tes, and going away grumbling if 
they think the tea is a little too weak or the bread cut 
rather Kx> thick. I am a great admirer of tea-parties : 
they ^vi^mote a sodal and firiaidly feeHng, bat they 
re^^uxre nulgment If Mr* Atfbrd ap]m>Tes of the 
Mi^^MVjiry tesshpaurty. w« must get disscdring views 
ft\>w^ V.tkVEHU^iv and a spokessnaox die room garlanded 
with exxfVitt<Hft$^ ^. to^* 

"^ Wxx c*ft Kivt' i^eiity of o^m^ntm s from Oak- 

^ TS^^Jfe^ :!s:>ia^ <^ iSie sclimlhQvs slnll go fer 

^Wt^w^ *^? ^t' $ih^ ^iM?«i «»i y'cwi^ I^s'K^f^ ivmij to 
4^^f*v^ TVm, \^H>a^oed)^3>(«'TiDasidKi<earetiro 

Y^^^^^s >;x«^>; ^>j^ T^te- iK3iwi T& be ^SL One 

ilWifiW^i^ >,^^jf^ ^^^. .^fcr:«§^ ^««?t^ lit ^ TOsmnftfe I de- 
tj^i^N^ "^^mt^ V^ tPw^V iu^ $t{^iCTm I idxni^ die 

f^i^tv>i^'1v^.. >^*>»v^y !: it^j>^i: ^ds' ^ai^ iwt 5 

'^^^N^Ai^^xv; >5Kt ^A^*l i^ if. xit^ ijAJ%E i«cn 

^***^ '*^^*Nvt>>it^ >!j^ Ai*}S7x^^-t*r 33^vut: 'dtt' lil &at 1 
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* I can fancy that, for you are the person to set 
every wheel in motion.' 

* I dearly love to do so,' said Mrs. Widdrington, 
smiling, ' for many hands make light work ; and the 
work of the Christian Church is so vast, so over- 
whelming, that indeed we need all the labourers that 
can be pressed into the vineyard: it is the greatest 
happiness of man or woman for His Name's sake to 
labour, and if this be so in time, what shall it be in 
eternity?* 

Nights were longer than days, and the yellow 
leaves rustled in the lanes beneath one*s tread, and 
the hips and haws looked strong and rosy in contrast 
with the few and sickly leaves that hung on the 
branches below them. The few yellow flowers of late 
autunm seemed mouldering in damp ; but the mosses 
appeared to luxuriate in the wet ; and their tiny branches, 
fresh and green, and glittering with the welcome mois- 
ture, looked up cheerily now, when the atmosphere of 
everything around was charged with decay. He who 
makes the stars to shine in the darkness of the night 
causes the mosses to find refreshment amid the gloomy 
mists of autumn. On earth He ever intermingles 
pleasures and griefs; perfect joy is reser\'ed for heaven's 
bright day, and perfect miseryforhell's dark prison-house. 

In spring the triumphant march of nature some- 
times outstrips the elasticity of spirit, and whilst it re- 
joices the languid soul feels left behind. In autumn 
nature languishes, and then the energetic spirit feels 
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God has givea it a power which material creation 
possesses not — a power pregnant with life — an ear- 
nest of immortality. 

Thus was Mrs. Widdrington feeling as she returned 
home from the finished schoolroom^ where she had 
left a happy party of young ones arranging with heart- 
felt pleasure the decorations for the evening. 

The littie Stanfields and Bethunes were threading 
red berries, and they were so very busy that they had 
really nearly forgotten to talk. Victor was the only 
one that Agnes had found it was difficult to keep at 
work, so he was made the little message-goer and the 
picker-up of the berries that fell 

Gertrude and Elswitha, the Miss Nelsons, of whom 
Mrs. Widdrington had lately spoken, and two or three 
others, were making wreaths and forming leafy mottoes 
to deck the walls, whilst Launcelot Wincelcombe 
nailed up the same and beautifully wreathed the iron 
jHllars that supported the roof. 

Launcelot was a stranger to the entire party, but 
he had been asked by a friend of Mrs. Stanfield to go 
down for the day and show oflf his dissolving views in 
the evening. He was ever ready for any work of love, 
and there was something so beaming in his noble coun- 
tenance and merry in the twinkle of his eye, that he 
was a welcome guest wherever he came, and no sooner 
known than loved. He had felt the goodness of the 
Lord in the land of the living, and was eager that 
others should feel the joy that filled his soul to over- 
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flowing. There was sometimes perhaps an impetuosity 
in the way in which he spoke ; he seemed to imagine 
that eveiy one must feel as joyful as he did in the 
God of his sahration, if only he were assured that 
Christ had borne his sins and carried his sorrows ; 
bat there was a freshness, an unworldliness in his 
spirit, which made even the unthinking feel, *This 
feflow may be peculiar, but I wish I were like him. 
He is the happiest being I ever met with, and he e\d- 
dently believes what he is talking about' 

*Will there be many people here to-night?' he 
inquired of Elswitha. 

*Yes; the tables are to be arranged for two hun- 
^ and all the tickets are sold.* 

'Very good ; and what kind of people are they ? 
Are there amongst them soldiers who stand true to 
4e Captain of our salvation?* 

* I trust so,' replied Elswitha, timidly ; * there are 
^e who, I feel sure, love Him.* 

*Ahl and would not they all, if only they tasted 

^^the fruit of the tree of life ? I often think we are 

^^bly selfish. We know how very sweet and life- 

S^^ it is, but we do not tell others to taste and see 

*^t the Lord is good.' 

*True,' said Elswitha; ' but it seems often in vain 
^ try and persuade.' 

' Never in vam. " My word shall not return unto 
*^e void." Do not let us put " it seems " against the 
"^^^'s « shall not" ' 
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' > snow Tisff ,Tiif? JUPFCL never sins r oox faidi is 

"Jlo^ lur r ■S3iiciwir3im:TOaigg:3gjsaii<rf'God; 
X is in*: gtrvver if Ssl :£Ba: ^p5^[^ oe sm erf* man. 
SHTnr giL ::7innffi?i s£7F!ife±e ;us i iQ«a i g c3fat 3f^ What 

IDewnrn:^ asr^ r=TTr. rrr^n^ ct* smi^ zre His lines 
lie itaenn:^ msljraL nr 1 3xzi7 x !3e sword wcoli wludi 
£;£ I3I5 ±e Gcnrnmr knic fusL umi& bebix to Satan. 
Skcc 3ir>«~ I unsc lamc 'ic^ 3ts wucuSl We do not 
:3iii& ^itdrusssissss^ iis?^ tnc my Essadi is as pover- 

ThsL -fatwxsaai was Tzhm^sm^ Lanncdot was 
i£!l offir-.. £3id iiafiniBErA SKxnr joke over tliewfHk; 
hd fT£r .grrf kxmsl 'rnpnc were woffds <iim^>ed which 
dovsd brv &iB lie haaz wxs of a jo|r wfaicJi had 
posigsserf j5s vtct scd He had a nu^gnificent Toice, 
and snuvs: •nhtma ooaoe he s&rDdk ^ tibe notes of a hymn. 
'JfTzsalsm. mr happr basKL' was one. and 'Haik, 
'tis the W2i<-iiman's or; wake, bfeduen, wake,' was 
another, liiat was sm^ on diat pleasant morning. The 
decoiatioiis were compleced, and die joong people 
all dispersed to their differait homes; and thou^ 
Agatha Nelson said, 'I never heaid any one speak 
that way about religion before, and I did not like it, 
it was too moch mixed with common things,' Annie 
replied, * Well, I don't know ; it seemed quite natural 
to him, ^^^ it was not religion he talked of so much 
an of Christ, and he spoke of Him as if He were a real 
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friend — a personal friend whom he knew ; he did not 

speak familiarly, but with that reverence with which I 

^ould speak of our dear worthy grandfather ; nor did 

ie speak of Him as a far-away friend, but as one with 

^hom he was every day. And, then, a happier man 

J never saw.' 

'That's true,' said Agatha. * Wouldn't I turn 

Religious immediately to be so happy as that ! But it 

^ quite impossible ; and I am sure, with many people 

feeling as he does, it would become offensively com- 

'^oa Did you observe he would not have a floral 

^^oss made ?' 

* Yes, and I heard him give his reason.' 
^Whatwasit?' 

' He said, " The cross was too sorrowful and too 
^^Ored to be decked with flowers — it was pierced with 
^'^^s. It should be hidden in the heart, not exposed 
*^ Tulgar gaze." I proposed the cross, but when he 
^Poke I felt this way, — as if I were looking at the 
P^^ture of a death-bed, and admiring the art when the 
^^^ of the dying man passes by, and my common- 
place words grate his souL I shall never propose a 
"^^^1 cross again.' 

Agatha murmured something, but they were now 
^^ liome, and though the conversation ceased, sugges- 
"^^ thoughts would return when all was quiet. 

A few words will suffice to describe the evening 
^^xie. Not a seat was empty; the provision was 
siixxp]^ and abundant, and almost all the arrangements 
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noi allow ihrir munnurs to be heard* At first the 
\V4s A liitftouhy as to the l>oiling of the water, and t 
jKi>j^e had to wait ten minutes for thdr tea- To M 
\ViiWrii>^^n this sseeoied as halfan-hoor, and perha 
it was ^iieKKMn that she was so disquieted as the 
She was eiKk>w^ with an awfanirahle power of organ 
i«^ wv>ii^ and tii> 51^ any^isn^ $0 wrong was alwayj 
u\h^ strain ujvci her 5i«\\X3S ^gretcuL She was i 
sVfittX>j[txxl >y %>S$<fvu^ A^i^ies qpike nndistoib< 
ra;Vir ceivxu::^ ^ ^vmff' :a: .m^s. jad lepeaidng w 
T<&iV ^XVbias cxx"^ ^ cicK\i «fe$c be endmed;' I 
wbfcca Mrs^ ^i^f^ttsse vgessio^ saiL "Only ;i :^k«^ on 
Nn^bt; $i>\ :ivK >> v^wtjjcx^' >ts. Wsiiinngcoa d 
^KTTiiK^ x»r Wtfi^ >«a ^ix^tsc^wttmed.. jnd heunt t 
k:$:>^Hi ^aci^2^ :^ujc otunaa jxsso^jtsneus wexe c 
«i»:$^(tii!J«ttv 4^ vOiKiit^a $40^ coois as toe puc 
w;3U^ ; JUKI wiK«^ a:s. :a»i i«%ic q^csaL the \li 
>:u;k«\x itts^CKM x»^ ;he scx^mto^ :int^ dn^ esDczt 
wir 'mi^tji. >*> :u5<il> iu ^^ia$. a loijd ounah^ ti 
ui<> -iJ^i ^^ iiHi ih: >fc;4iat^ atae loe^ Fnil jnst 

;rtc u*i^^5^s ^ix> ^<cxr .>ec^xic :^> sq-v jtt 3oiiie^ T 
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memories. Launcelof s words, now serious, now gay, 
but all natural and heartfelt, like the springing of a 
crystal fountain, that at times sends up its bright 
bubbles laughingly from beneath, and anon fills the 
fountain so silently, that one knows not whence the 
^ter rises, made the people laugh for a time, and 
then become so still, a pin might have been heard to 
feU; and ere the story was finished, the old people 
bnished the tears from their furrowed cheeks, and the 
younger ones felt for a moment that their eyes had 
J>ecome misty. It was an evening long remembered ; 
^nd if some thought more of the good tea and ex- 
cellent cake, others dwelt on the beautiful pictures and 
good words, and though drunkenness, swearing, and 
other evil things still continued, there was a step 
upward in the moral condition of High Croft, and 
son^e were brought nearer to Him, who alone can 
<^^hange the corrupt heart and renew it in righteousness 
and true holiness. 

"* What has God wiought !' said Mrs. Widdrington, 
''^hen she returned home ; and the sisters knelt toge- 
'^er tiiat night, exclaiming, ' Not unto us, not unto us, 
^t unto Thy Name be all the gloiy V 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE HYPOCRITE. 

' Thou woundest, but tbou canst not heal ; 
Thy words are warbled lies ; 
Thy hand contains the poisonM cup, 
And he who drinks it, dies.' — BoNAR. 

Months of arduous work, and to the enthusiastic 
mind of what even seemed disappointing, succeeded 
the successful effort that had been made. The up- 
ward progress of a people is not the achievement of 
a short though vigorous effort Christian war^e is 
an advance in an enemy's land ; and a sudden raid, 
though it may be dashing and cause excitement — 
though it may alarm the enemy and infuse fresh hope 
into the heart of the conquerors, yet it is not a taking 
possession, it is not ground gained. Mrs.WiddringtoQ 
felt that an advance had been made, but she knew 
that the utmost exertions that winter would be 
needed to keep the hold they had obtained, to visit 
continually the absentees from the Sunday-school 
classes, and by personal intercourse, by the loving 
words of sympathy, and by the bright beams of hope, 
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to lead the surrounding cottagers to endeavour to 
raise and help themselves in temporal things, and to 
lay hold of the Great Help which the glad news of 
salvation brings. 

Those who have been able to devote themselves 
to this work know its deep, trying, saddening, and 
rejoicing interest ; the need of steadfastness of aim, 
finnness of resolution, and continuance in prayer; 
0^ exertion, as if all depended on human agency ; 
of submission, because the Lord only giveth the 
increase. 

The Scripture-reader arrived shortly after Christ- 
'^^a young man of singular but rather prepos- 
sessing appearance, with an easy, obliging manner, 
feady to devote himself to Christian work, and with 
'^^y plans of what he hoped to do on a future day. 
^- Widdrington soon heard of him among the co\r 
^ers : * Oh, he is a fine gem'man, that, ma'am ! he 
°^e such a grand prayer!* * He is a very nice-like 
'^^^ — so easy like: he sits down amongst us, and 
^eads beautifiil out of the Bible.' This seemed pro- 
^^^^g, and, Mrs. Widdrington hoped, well. Yet 
tner^ was something in his manner which caused 
3ecr^l- disquietings. He talked very rehgiously; he 
seertx^ as if he had had deep experience of soul, and 
^^aa" strong confidence in the grace vouchsafed to him. 
*^^ <ieplored the state of the district, the exceeding 
darkji^ess of the people, their frightful depravity, and 
^c. Coldness even in the Lord's servants, from whom 
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visits he paid. He often felt much discouraged, so 
isolated to what he had been in London ; but He 
who was with Joseph in the prison was with him in 
his solitary sphere, and he knew that he would be 
. upheld. 

* I think you exaggerate difficulties, Mr. Dawson. 
The Vicar and Mrs. Stanfield are both valuable, expe- 
rienced Christians, at whose feet a young man might 
sit and learn.' 

* I know the aged have tiie value of experience, 
but may not that make them over-cautious? This 
district does not seem to me very large, <x>mpared 
with what I had in London, and the people here are 
very slow in attending my readings ; so I proposed to 
the Vicar that I should institute a prayerHattectmg 

anK>ng some of the Lord's people at : bat he 

negatived it at once.' 

^ I am very glad he did,' said Mis. Widdringtcm, 
with her usual frankness. * The secrets of our own 
hearts tell us how ready Satan is to transform a 
prayer-meeting into a temple for spiritual pride. Not 
that I umier\;\lue prayerHoaeetings : tjbey are precious 
0|>^H>rtumties i.>f drawing near to God, and, to many, 
UKX>t qukkemng. Their dficacy does not depa[id on 
numbers : iu ^)«ty^. die ^)ec]al promise is to ^e two 
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or three j and .from your own account we have much 
need in our district, so why seek it in another's?* 

The young man was silenced, and with a look of 
dissatisfaction, covered hy an attempt to smile, he 
departed. 

It was not long before sad stories were afloat con- 
<^6ming this professor. He was one who had used 
religion as a Stepping-«tone for worldly gain ; who had 
niade an unholy traffic with the souls of men. He 
Juiew the language of Zion, and it ran only too glibly 
from his lips, but in his heart there was no responsive 
beat His voice swelled the rustic harmony, but it 
was abomination to the Lord; grand prayers ascended, 
but it was only the eloquence of the tongue. He 
who was ever complaining of the chilliness of Chris- 
tians, of the darkness of many an earnest soul, was 
himself in the veiy gall of bitterness and bond of 
iniquity : and when, after blighting for ever the fair 
character of one, who, deceived by the hypocrite, had 
too simply trusted his assurances of no harm ; after 
borrowing money from those who thought a religious 
man must be an honest man, he suddenly disappeared, 
leaving it to be surmised that he had sailed for 
America. A fearful blow was felt to smite the work 
that was of so delicate a growth, and for long the little 
edifice seemed to totter and well-nigh to fall. The 
great Master Builder watched the church of His care, 
and wrote upon its stones, ' Cease ye from man ;* the 
ungodly triumphed ; they who were hesitating between 
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two opinions turned again to sin, whilst they, whose 
own faith rested on a foundation deeper than the 
testimony of men, were deeply grieved, and felt that 
Satan had gained an advantage. 

* What good we expected from our reader,' said 
Mrs. Widdrington one morning to the Vicar; *and 
we pleaded, moreover, earnestly that he might be a 
chosen vessel unto God, and we are, I will not say 
cruelly, but bitterly disappointed.' 

* My dear friend, account it not strange. Judas 
was among the apostles, and Demas a companion of 
the holy Paul.' 

*True; but a hypocrite does more harm to the 
cause of Christ than any open enemy.' 

* Truly, he stops progress ; he makes us look well 
to the foundations ; but the glory of the Church is, she 
is invulnerable, the gates of hell cannot prevail against 
her, and even hypocrites shall be made tools in the 
hands of the Almighty for accomplishing His purpose. 
A man who had so much fluency in prayer, such 
speciousness in talk, shows how far profession may go 
without possession, and his conduct should cause 
deep searchings of heart. I grieve for that poor girl 
he has ruined. I have witnessed many a touching 
scene of misery, but I was at her father's house to-day, 
and I own it fairly overcame me. I had at last just 
to lay my head on the table and cry too/ and, as 
good Mr. Alford spoke, the tears filled his eyes. 

* The father has always been a remarkably upright 
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man, priding himself upon " generations of character," 
to use his own expression ; for his father and grand- 
father lived before him at the farm, and have always 
been noted for plain, straightforward dealing — people 
who never were a pound in debt, and who brought up 
their family with almost scrupulous propriety. The 
boys have turned out very well ; the eldest son was 
just going to marry \ the second and third are in trade 
in London, and the fourth lately got a good appoint- 
inent in the Telegraph Office. But poor Kate was 
"le darling of their hearts — a winning, pretty child. 
^ remember her well. The old man said to me, " I 
used to call her my beautiful sunbeam ; but Harry, 
^^0 is always talking very poetical, used to say, she 

• 

^ the daisy on the mead, father, always looking up so 

fright like;" and so he called her "Daisy;" and I 

wesay she got that name more than any other. But, 

ob, sir ! " he continued, " what is she now ? the wild 

"^95t from the forest has come in, and has trodden 

^/ daisy into the earth — a horrible darkness has 

^oofie over us, and my sunbeam is departed." And 

"^^U the old man wept again and wrung his hands in 

^^ny. The good mother, a tall, matronly, dark-eyed 

^^nian, stood at a table near, ironing. She never 

^^ked up, but silent tears dropped from time to time 

^^er the work that did not for a moment cease. The 

^^th of their child could not have caused the bitter 

^^^f" of her sin. Their souls seemed to refuse comfort. 

- ^ last, however, the father said, " Sir, sir ! God will 
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search us and prove us: he is probing to the very 
core of our hearts'; no surgeon's probe was half so 
painful as thiis." "Nor so careful, nor so wise," I 
answered; "but hard for fiesh and blood to bear." 
" Oh, it is in the sore^ part, sir ! We were so proud 
of her; and I thought as^ Scriptiire-reader, the man 
must mean good ; and he was so merciless to the 
failings of others. I never dreamt of his own devilish 
conduct Oh, my poor miserable child! Sure he 
was Satan himself transfbrmed into an angel of light" 
I saw the poor girl so lately, a rosy, light-hearted 
innocent-looking thing, and now worn and haggard, 
with shame and -misery written on her countenance. 
Poor thiftg! I could not upbraid her; I could only 
tell her Christ was ready to receive her, and that even 
on earth she might live to redeem the days that aj*e 
past, and to restore conifort to the hearts of her deso- 
*!ate parents. She answered '^ never'* in atone of fear- 
fkl anguish : it rings through my heart.' 

* Poor girl!' replied Mrs. Widdrington; * she will 
hereafter thank God that He has linked with sin, 
present shame and suffering ; but I am glad yon 
spoke words of hope.* 

* I thank God that one portion of my commission 
is to bind up the broken heart, only I dread sonie- 
times lest I be tempted to do it by saying, "Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace." There is so much 
deceitfulness in sin. I called to see Mrs. Smith the 
other day ; her character has, you know, been sadly 
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notorious. Apparently, she has become a most re- 
ligious woman ; talked quite freely of past iniquities 
as having been very serious, but spoke with the fullest 
assurance of being pardoned, justified, sanctified \ of 
longing to live for Christ ; to be chosen by Him for 
a path of prominent usefulness. There seemed no 
consciousness ojf present weakness; no thought but 
that the past should be entirely ignored. I began 
speaking peace to her also, but I soon found my 
words must be those of warning, I have far more 
hope of the poor, broken-hearted girl of the farm thaa 
of this lady, once of fashion, and now of religious 
phraseology. Will yo.u go up to the farm some day, 
Mrs. Widdrington ? With a woman's feelings you may 
comfort the mother's heart.' 

*That I will — a loved, an only daughter; th^ 
trial must indeed be grievous. I will go on an errand 
for poultry and feel my way, for I would not intrude 
on sorrow : but to speali: candidly, I think you are 
judging poor Mrs. Smith rather harshly.' 

' I can truly say, I should b.e gla,d if I am. When 
all secrets are revealed I shall rejoice, I think, the 
more because I have doubted, if to her is said, " For 
My Name's sake thou hast laboured and hast not 
feinted." This awfiil instance of Mr. Dawson makes 
one feel that words alone, however specious, are not 
to be depended on. I am sometimes almost tempted 
to say with the world, I don't like people who talk 
much, only I believe God has very few dumb children.' 
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* Ah ! ' answered Mrs. Bethune, * it is not in the 
world only false professors do untold harm, it is also 
in the church itself/ 

' Would that instead of doubting each other,' re- 
marked Mrs. Widdrington, *and each saying, Is it 
Peter, or Thomas, or John, the discovery of a traitor 
led to the humble searching inquiry. Is it I? What 
anxious probings into people's motives, does the com- 
mand, " Judge not," save us from.' 

* I do so want to think everybody sincere,' replied 
the kind-hearted Vicar, * that I cannot describe the 
misery of spirit this case has caused me. My good 
opinion of people was too general. My dear wife 
has often told me I trusted too much to every one's 
account of himself. She has far more discernment 
than I. From the first she doubted Mr. Dawson.' 

* What made her do so ? ' inquired Mrs. Bethune. 

' Because he was always speaking of other's failings 
and never of his own. He lacked humility.' 

* But do you not think a person can pretend 
humility as well as other Christian graces?' 

' Undoubtedly ; but in some leading characteristic 
of genuine Christianity the hypocrite will be found 
wanting. Only,' continued the Vicar, thoughtfully, 
' how few earnest Christians are not found wanting in 
some point of character. How pride lurks in every 
recess of one's own heart' 

* My first thought,' said Mrs. Widdrington, * from 
this sad lesson was to be more wary about others. 
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Perhaps that is the secondary lesson, but the primary 
one seems to be, " Watch and pray." We will earnestly 
pray for poor Kate Walker, and for the wretched Mr. 
Dawson let us pray, too ; for nothing is too hard for 
the Lord.* 

Thus these earnest Christians gained good from 
evil, spake gently of their erring brethren, and humbly 
of their own liability to fall 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE father's grief. 



* Faint not, Christian ! though the road 
Leading to thy blest abode 
Darksome be, and dangerous too — 

Christ, thy Guide, will bring thee through. 

Faint not. Christian ! though thy God 

Smite thee with His chast'ning rod ; 
Smite He must, with Father's care. 

That He may His love declare.* 

Very sad at the farmhouse were the days that followed 
the discovery of the base deceiver of the once bright 
and happy .child. It had been truly said that the 
sorrow was far more terrible than death. Time dis- 
tances death, and, however sharp its features once- 
appeared, the blue haze that the passing seasons lend 
softens its deformity ; but now time only aggravated 
sorrow, and grief was with the father darkening into 
despondency, and anger was growing bitter in the 
mother's soul, whilst in poor Kate shame was changing 
into hard indifference ; she seemed to care not whether 
to die or live ; nothing but the peremptory orders of 
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^ another, whom she. dared not disobey, ever induced 
^cp to leave her little chamber, or to taste bread with 
^ household. 

* Mother,' said the farmer one night, breaking his, 
^*sual profound silence, * I feel as if I could not stand 
4is Dttisery much longer. It is taking away my senses, 
^ttot my life, and as for the poor childie she is dying 
by inches; 

* Yes, I sees it well enough. She never takes no 
exercise, and does not put more food into her mouth 
^n would feed a sparrow; I force her put of her 

'^iti sometimes, bu| she looks and speaks so reproach-. 

^y, I sometimes think it is best to leave her to her 

<*Ei iirays.* 

^ Mother^ there k something wrong in our way of 
^>*8^iig this calamity. It is, after all, the Lord who 
^ permitted it ; but I wish that poor thing ma)ai't 
^» and if death were to come, as she now is — hard 
•* «- stone -r-T what hope should we have for the inhr 
"«>nal soul ?' 

* I Ve been thinking,' replied Mrs. Walker, stopping 
^ her work and coming to the side of her husband, 

"^^re arq places for poor girls who have lost their 

^'^aracter, where they are kindly but strictly kept, and 

*here they often get much good. The lady from 

*^ny Lea was here one day, she might have told us, 

^^ 1 believe she knows all about such things ; but I 

^^* rather short with her, I feel so shamed like to 

^^^ to a stranger now.* 
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A deep groan was uttered by the father as the 
thought arose, * And when were we shamed before?* 
but he Hkewise groaned in spirit as he thought of his 
poor child classed amongst those who had disgraced 
their names. He answered not a word, but he 
turned into the open air and paced the bottom of the' 
field, where the hawthorn spray shone white as snow 
in the pale moonlight. 

For long he heeded no outward object, his Soul 
refiised comfort, he had spoken to his wife, and she, 
unwittingly, had added gall to his bitterness. At 
length, he broke forth into the passionate cry, 'My 
Kate — my child — my daughter ! would God that I 
had died for thee, my child — my child!* He then 
pressed his throbbing temples against a post that stood 
hard by, and sought to say, ' Thy will be done.* He 
again raised his head in search of something from 
which he might draw consolation. He, like his son, 
loved poetry, and had often found in the fields sub- 
jects whereon to meditate — God's teachings by na- 
ture, as he called them. The snowy hawthorn 
blossom shedding its sweet perfume first attracted 
his attention. *That flower has a thorn,' thought 
he, *but the moonlight shows its fairness, and the 
mild air wafts its sweetness : my Katie has a cruel, 
cruel thorn, but she is — is she not? — still a most 
beautiful flower: only the south wind must blow — 
that means the blessed Spirit — that the fragrance may 
be felt, and the moonbeams shine : moonbeams, I 
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always take mean the Church's light Then it must 
mean that God's people must still be kind to her. 
Poor childie 1 the sweet blossom has dropped off, and 
the thorn has remained ; but the blossom will come 
another year — there 's another teaching of hope. And 
then the thorn ; the thorn pricked the Saviour's head, 
and brought not the blood of vengeance, but of 
pardon. There is a teaching of God's way of forgive- 
ness. Oh, my child, there is hope for thee yet. Would 
^t thou couldst' see the head of Emanuel circled 
with pricking thorns — with thy sin and mine — then, 
instead of the thorn, should come again the sweet 
^y-blossom, and, with love shining on it, it would 
seem whiter than snow.* 

The farmer was comforted. He believed the 
power of his God — he believed that his Kate would 
^ restored to the paths of virtue ; but he saw not the 
n^eans till after he had lain down in bed and observed 
the moonlight streaming in by the half-closed shutters, 
^d then the love of the Church, the kindness of God's 
P^ple returned to his thoughts ; and he remembered 
the Vicar, who had wept when he wept, and he re- 
vived to consult him the next day as to the means to 
^ used, for the good of his yet beloved daughter, 
^c slept more calmly that night than before. * Hope 
^ou m God, for I shall yet praise Him, who is the 
^^p of my countenance and my God.' 

Farmer Walker had no opportunity of private con- 
versation with his wife in the morning, she was early 
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two opinions turned again to sin, whilst they, whose 
own faith rested on a foundation deeper than the 
testimony of men, were deeply grieved, and felt that 
Satan had gained an advantage. 

* What good we expected from our reader,' said 
Mrs. Widdrington one morning to the Vicar; *and 
we pleaded, moreover, earnestly that he might be a 
chosen vessel unto God, and we are, I will not say 
cruelly, but bitterly disappointed.* 

' My dear friend, account it not strange. Judas 
was among the apostles, and Demas a companion of 
-the holy Paul.* 

'True; but a hypocrite does more harm to the 
cause of Christ than any open enemy.* 

* Truly, he stops progress ; he makes us look well 
to the foundations ; but the glory of the Church is, she 
is invulnerable, the gates of hell cannot prevail against 
her, and even hypocrites shall be made tools in the 
hands of the Almighty for accomplishing His purpose. 
A man who had so much fluency in prayer, such, 
speciousness in talk, shows how far profession may go 
without possession, and his conduct should caus^ 
deep searchings of heart. I grieve for that poor girU 
he has ruined. I have witnessed many a touching 
scene of misery, but I was at her father's house to-day^ 
and I own it fairly overcame me. I had at last just:^ 
to lay my head on the table and cry too/ and, 
good Mr. Alford spoke, the tears filled his eyes. 

* The father has always been a remarkably uprighl 
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man, priding himself upon " generations of character," 
to use his own expression ; for his father and grand- 
fether lived before him at the farm, and have always 
been noted for plain, straightforward dealing — people 
who never were a pound in debt, and who brought up 
their family with almost scrupulous propriety. The 
boys have turned out very well ; the eldest son was 

• 

just going to marry ; the second and third are in trade 
iQ London, and the fourth lately got a good appoint- 
ment in the Telegraph Office. But poor Kate was 
^e darling of their hearts — a winning, pretty child. 
^ remember her well The old man said to me, " I 
^^ed to call her my beautiful sunbeam ; but Harry, 
^ho is always talking very poetical, used to say, she 
^ the daisy on the mead, father, always looking up so 
fright like ;" and so he called her " Daisy f and I 
^esay she got that name more than any other. But, 
^\ sir!" he continued, "what is she now? the wild 
"^^^t from the forest has come in, and has trodden 
^y daisy into the earth — a horrible darkness has 
^^^e over us, and my sunbeam is departed." And 
^^^^ the old man wept again and wrung his hands in 
^^Hy. The good mother, a tall, matronly, dark-eyed 
^^^^^an, stood at a table near, ironing. She never 
^kied up, but silent tears dropped from time to time 
^^^ir the work that did not for a moment cease. The 
^^^t:li of their child could not have caused the bitter 
^^^ of her sin. Their souls seemed to refuse comfort. 
. last, however, the father said, " Sir, sir ! God will 
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her working about ; I imagine the father is rather too 
indulgent, he always yielded too much to that child. 
There is no place like home, I am sure that would be 
found true in this instance.* 

* Perhaps you are right ; I will tell Mr. Walker 
what you say. It may be well, at any rate, to try 
home a little longer.* And the Vicar returned to Mr. 
Walker, thinking how excellent a thing it was to have 
a prudent wife, with whom he could hold consultation. 

The farmer looked downcast when Mr. Alford told 
his wife's opinion. ' It sounds right,* he remarked, 
* to say there *s no place like home, but home is killing 
my child. There the mind is feeding but on one 
thought, the disgrace she is to the household. She 
cannot bear to see a creature, and whether one speaks 
cross or kind, it *s all the same. It *s a sullen despair 
which is heart-breaking.* 

* There's another lady,* replied the Vicar, *who 
feels deeply for your family. Hers is true Christian 
-sympathy. And she is, moreover, a person of ex- 
cellent judgment.* 

' Is that the lady at Sunny Lea ? My wife was 
speaking of her ; would she think it an intrusion for 
me to call?* 

' That she would not* 

' Well then, sir, I will just go. If she thinks the 
same as Mrs. Alford, I will try and think they must 
be right, and just trust to God yet to shine upon the 
poor, dark soul ; but, maybe, she will think of some 
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notorious. Apparently, she has become a most re- 
ligious woman ; talked quite freely of past iniquities 
as having been very serious, but spoke with the fullest 
assurance of being pardoned, justified, sanctified ; of 
longing to live for Christ ; to be chosen by Him for 
a path of prominent usefulness. There seemed no 
consciousness of present weakness; no thought but 
^l^t the past should be entirely ignored. I began 
speaking peace to her also, but I spon found my 
'^ords must be those of warning. I have far more 
l^ope of the poor, broken-hearted girl of the farm thaa 
of this lady, once of feshion, and now of religious 
phraseology. Will yo.u go up to the farm some day, 
Mrs. Widdrington ? With a woman's feelings you may 
comfort the mother's heart.* 

* That I will— a loved, an only daughter ; the 

*^^ must indeed be grievous. I will go on an errand 

^^ pKDultry and feel my way, for I would not intrude 

on Sorrow: but to speak candidly, \ think you are 

judgij-|g pQor Mrs. Smith rather harshly.* 

* I can truly say, I should b.e glad if I am. When 
*** Secrets are revealed I shall rejoice, I think, the 
^^^e because I have doubted, if to her is said, " For 

•y Name's sake thou hast laboured and hast not 
^^^ed." This awfiil instance of Mr. Dawson makes 

• ^^ feel that words alone, however specious, are not 
■^^ depended on. I am sometimes almost tempted 

^ ^^y with the world, I don't like people who talk 
^^H, only I believe God has very few dumb children.' 



spoke so hopefully of his child's return into the way of 
virtue, of God*s design in permitting this humbling at 
the very outset of life, in order that He might ^lalt her 
in due time, that the father's heart b^an even to ie> 
joice in tribulation. 

' The Vicar has told tne,' said the good man, ^ that 
tribulation means a thrashing; we are indeed <m th^ 
bam-ioor; but if all the chaff is scattered to the winc^ 
and welcome, we know the Master will not alldw one 
^grain of the wheat to be lost This has been a sore 
trial to flesh and blood, aye, to mind and heart; bttt 
I see it has been good for us, it has brought down oidr 
high looks. But now, ma'am, what do you diink 
about our poor Kate going to a home, or biding where 
she is ? I don't quite like either, but I suppose theat 
is nothing else to be thought of 

* Have you no relation at whose house she oould 
stay?' 

The fisurmer thought a litde and thai said, ' Nay, 
ma'am, that would be impossible. You see rdadoifi 
all stand and hX\ together. Her aunts have always 
been veiy good to her, but I could not ask one €i 
them to take her now.' 

^I see; and the same feeling would work upon 
her mind with them as with you.' 
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* Yes, ma'am, just so. She would feel, and it is a 
terrible feeling, that she was a disgrace to all her 
iin. I think if she was with a stranger, it would be 
better.' 

*Trae; but in her case, I feel there is an objection 
to a home. It would throw her amongst women whose 
guilt is far deeper thah hers \ and, however sincere 
may seem their penitence, however careful may be 
the eye that superintends, it is impossible to say 
what contaminating influence may be felt.' 

*A thought of that kind has already come over 
roe. No, she shan't go, ma'am.* 

* I think you are right there, Mr. Walker.' 

*I am sure of it, ma'am,' interrupted the farmer, 
wannly ; * then there is nothing to be done.' 

* I don't see that Surely a simple, kind-hearted, 

Christian woman might be found — a widow, perhaps 

"^with whom your daughter could board \ who would, 

^or her Master's sake, care for the wanderer, and seek 

^^ save her soul.* 

* There ought to be such, ma'am ; but it 's rare to 
fin^ them.' 

* I '11 think over different people in our old parish,' 
^id Mrs. Bethune. 'It would be better that the 
*^^nie be at a distance : the change will do her health 
S^od, and kind Christian intercourse may, with God's 
'^^essing, be the saving of the soul. We must pray to 
"^ directed aright,' she added, with a gentle smile. 

*Yes, ma'am, indeed! I shall pray about it all 

M 
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day, for I shall be thinking of it all day long. I am 
truly obliged to you, ma'am ; and if it be convenient, 
I will look in again to-morrow, and hear if you have 
thought of any one.* 

* Do, and you will then see my sister, who is 
always able to give good advice. We are always in 
about one o'clock, or perhaps late in the evening 
would suit you better.' 

*This is a busy time, ma'am; but my poor lost 
lamb comes before all beside. I '11 be up without fail 
in the evening, God helping me. Good morning, 
ma'am, and thank you with all my heart;' and he 
grasped her proffered hand warmly, as she gently 
said, — 

*God comfort you!' 

Mrs. Bethune took up her work, absorbed in 
thought about the farmer's poor lost lamb. She 
longed to find a fold for its shelter — she longed for 
its restoration to the Shepherd's arm. She thought 
of sundry people amongst her old parishioners. At 
length the remembrance of one came into her mind. 
She immediately felt that a more suitable home could 
not be found — so she did not wait, even for the return 
of her sister, but wrote by the first post to inquire of 
Miss Taylor at the Grange, if she and her mother 
could receive this poor wanderer. As Rosie and 
Victor ran hand in hand to the post with the letter, 
Mrs. Bethune's heart was raised in prayer. 

' Prosper it, or stay it, Lord, as Thou knowest will 
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be most to Thy glory, and to the salvation of this 
precious souL' Then her eye watched her own little 
daughter's light and happy footsteps, and it became 
dimmed as she added, * From all evil, good Shepherd 
of the sheep, preserve my precious lambie;* and with 
strong, maternal feeling she sympathised with the 
fanner's sorrow, and entered into the greatness of his 
trial 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



LIFE IN DEATH. 



* Hopes perished, that had hung like wreaths 
Around youth's buoyant brow ; 
And joys, like withered autumn leaves, 
Dropped from the shaken bough. 

Yet from these clouds comes forth the light, 

Light beaming from on high ; 
And from these faded flowers spring 

The flowers that cannot die.' — BoNAR. 

Miss Taylor, to whom Mrs. Bethune had written, 
was a kind, well-principled, but grave and quiet lady, 
in middle life, who lived with her aged mother in a 
neat cottage on the farm which her father had for- 
merly tenanted of the Duke of Northumberland ; in 
which occupancy he had been succeeded by his eldest 
son. The cottage commanded an extensive view of 
a bold sea-coast, relieved by a solitary island, on which 
stood the revolving light that pointed to the mariner 
his pathway over the trackless water, and was an object 
of interest in many a home on land, to many a little 
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child that sat at the window to watch the light that 
now appeared so beautifully bright, and in another 
minute seemed lost in night's thick darkness. Miss 
Taylor was closing the shutters, and lingering to see 
the light reappear yet once, when she heard a child's 
footstep approach rapidly, and saw her nephew's dark 
form pass up the little garden-walk. 

' Well, George, are you all well at home ? What 
^ brought you out so late at night as this ?' 

' Father was late, you see, in coming home from 
'^^tet, and I stayed down in the village to have a 
nde home with him in the gig. But I 've got a letter 
^f you, aunt ; the post-mistress bade me give it you. 
^^ is all in black, and it is a lady's handwriting ;' and 
^ Miss Taylor examined the envelope, the boy, full of 
curiosity, continued, * Mother thinks it may be from 
"le lady who told you of the dressmaker, to whom she 
thought of apprenticing Bessie.' 

*No, I don't know who it is from. Wait a moment 
tin I get the candle lighted. It may be bad news 
about your Uncle John, and I shall want a messenger 
to go up to your father's.' 

So, with much trepidation, the boy gazing on with 
ironderment, good Miss Taylor lighted the candle, 
opened the envelope, and began to decipher the 
writing. 

'What is that you've got, Mary?' said the old 
lady, seated in her arm-chair, whose dim eyesight had 
discerned the broad black-edged envelope. 
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* Aunt is afraid, grandmother, it *s a letter with bad 
news of Uncle John.' 

* God's will be done,' said the good aged Christian : 
'but tell me, Mary — tell me about your brother; let 
me hear the worst.' 

Miss Taylor, who, absorbed in the difficulty of 
making out the handwriting, had not heard the pre- 
vious inquiry and reply, was now roused by . her 
mother's anxious voice, but for a moment hesitated 
to answer till the query reached the brain. Then the 
assurance came, ' Oh, mother, it is nothing about 
John,' but it was too late, the hesitation had confirmed 
the old lady's worst fears ; a dimness came over her, 
and she turned quite faint. She soon rallied, but George 
was summarily dismissed with a reproof for having 
frightened his grandmother, who imagined that he had 
indeed said, that the letter contained bad news of his 
uncle, and George was chagrined that he knew no- 
thing of the contents of the mysterious epistle. 

Nor did George ever know. The old lady, satis- 
fied that there was no evil news of her family, and 
fatigued with the effects of the fright, soon retired to 
rest, and then Miss Taylor again drew out Mrs. 
Bethune's epistle, of which she had as yet a very 
mazy idea. 

Miss Taylor loved much the memory of Mr. Be- 
thune, and it was no small pleasure to receive a letter 
from his widow. He had commenced his ministry in 
the parish shortly before her father's death, and his 
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kind sympathy in the hour of trial could never be 
efecedj but more, her own heart was at that time 
left desolate by the neglect of one who had won her 
fruest affections, and she had turned with sourness of 
spirit from all things joyous. Then the ambassador of 
Christ stood forth, and spoke of His Lord's enduring 
^d unselfish love. He invited the hopeless, the dis- 
appointed, the suffering, to love Him whose love had 
*^en manifested from all eternity, and the desolate 
*^cart of the young woman was touched ; she came to 
Jesus, and found in Him a Father and a Friend. The 
joyousness of youth was gone, and a gravity rested on 
*^^ character henceforth ; but there was linked there- 
^'^th a peace which passed all understanding. Some- 
^^es, owing to complaints in the physical system, 
^ere was a temporary irritability of temper, but it 
'^^^er lasted, and she sorrowed for it before the Lord. 
^t^e did not look on the bright side of things, but she 
^^^ ever ready for the calls of duty. * I never look 
^i* success,* was once her remark ; * but I always think 
^at duties are ours, events are God's.* 

*And I,' replied her cheerful minister, *do look 
^i* success some way and some time, for the promise 
^^> "Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
^^d it after many days." ' 

As she thought over the letter, she soliloquised, — 
*Dear Mrs. Bethune, how like herself, so full of 
^^t^^ty; but I fear it will do no good. I wish she 
-^X^ -a j^Qj asked me. If the poor girl comes won't it 
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broken-hearted girl of ^om Mrs. Bethune wrote, and 
she read her words, * to win a soul for Jesus,* and 
said, 'Lord, I am ready; teach me Thy way.* 

For the aged mother one thought was enough. It 
was Mrs. Bethunc's wish, and the old lady seemed as 
if she never could quite understand the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case. Thus feeling no doubt as 
to the path of duty, and meeting with no impediment 
fiom her venerable parent. Miss Taylor overcame all 
her previous scruples, and without consultation with the 
people of the farm (she knew her sister-in-law would 
Dot approve), she wrote to Mrs. Bethune and agreed 
to receive the poor lost child of the * Broadmeads.* 
Kate Walker made no resistance to the proposal. 
She wished her mother and brothers good-bye — coldly 
^d calmly. She had allowed her mother to pack up 
her clothes without taking any interest ; but after her 
departure it was found that she had replaced in her 
oiawer her best green silk bonnet, and the morocco- 
oound Bible awarded to her two years ago as the first 
Pnze of the school for good conduct. 

The mother for a moment was vexed that she had 
disarranged the carefully-packed box; but as she 
Opened the book and read the inscription, the tears 
gathered in her eye, for she remembered how Kate's 
cheek had glowed, and her eye had brightened, when 
the Vicar had praised her steady conduct and regular 
attendance. * And she won't take that book with her 
now, and she feels her bonnet too smart My poor 
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girl ! Oh, wretch that he is ! he has ruined thee. 
Why was I so heedless as to let you go out so con- 
stantly together? Ah, a very viper! a serpent with 
an angel's tongue, but the venom of asps was under 
his lips ! Poor child ! how will thy father bear the 
parting with thee to-day ! Ah, thou wert always his 
idol ! I always said he indulged thee too much, but 
I never thought it would have come to this. I was as 
blind as him. I doubt we shall never see her again ; 
all she *s gone through, all that 's before her ;' and here 
the mother, who never gave way, fairly broke down, 
and stood and cried for long beside the sky-lit window 
of her Kate's little room, where no eye but that which 
is above could see. As she cried, softer thoughts 
came into her mind. * He doth not afflict willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men,' calmed her rebellious 
spirit; and when the sorrowing father returned, he 
found a sympathy at home, a tenderness of inquiry, 
which he did not expect The good man had been 
travelling twelve hours one day and sixteen the other, 
and had returned home with a brain bewildered with 
the constant motion of the railway-train, faint with 
the want of ordinary food, and oppressed with present 
sorrow and painful forebodings. He had sought to 
cast the care on Him who careth, but the physical 
condition was low and worn ; and though he felt the 
Comforter was present, and had enabled him to go 
through the trials of the past two days, he also was 
conscious of a prostration of physical power, greater 
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thai:>. he had ever known before during his strong 
life- 

The wife observed how ill her husband looked, 
but she had a hot supper prepared, the arm-chair 
mad^ very comfortable, a little table, with a clean 
whit:^ napkin moved close beside it, and after a little 
refreshment the pallid look passed away; and when 
two hours of quiet rest had been obtained, for Deborah 
Wallcer would not allow the boys to come nigh, nor 
any noise to be made, he felt a different man, and 
began to tell his wife of the neat cottage home in the 
north, of the quiet, kind manner of Miss Taylor, and 
of the dear old lady in her cap, * white as driven snow,* 
who sat by the blazing coal fire, even though the 
evening was quite warm. He spoke, too, of the 
iourney, of the extraordinary talk of the people, it was 
almost like another language ; but he seemed to have 
fenced the poor child round and never came near the 
niention of her name. The mother had hoped he 
would begin to speak the one thought of both their 
»^earts, but when she observed that he was silent, she 
could remain so no longer, and at last, with an ear- 
nestness of speaking, which he had never heard from 
her before, she, laying down her work and putting both 
her elbows on the table, said, * But the child, father ; 
you have not mentioned her.* 

A strong emotion moved his every feature. 
* The child ! Ah, mother ! I think I see her now. 
I went up to her little room to say good-bye. She 
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was pale as death, sitting on her bedside ; so I says, 
"Katie, good-bye, God bless thee!" poor thing! she 
rose, and she said, most loving-like, " Dearest, dearest 
father," and then she laid her head on my shoulder, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. After a time 
I said, "Any message to mother?" and says She, "Tell 
her I do love her. Ask her to pardon me — can she? 
can you?" and those sweet blue eyes full of tears, 
looking up so beseeching-like. Oh, Deborah, I felt as 
if the lost lamb was already returning, there was love 
again. I then bade her good-bye. " Sweet lamb," I 
said, "the Good Shepherd gave His life for the 
sheep." Poor thing ! there was an awful struggle after 
this. She put her arms so tight round me, and 
sobbed aloud, " Oh, father, I may never see you again 
on earth." I would not stand that ; so I says, " Do 
you wish to come home again ?" " No, no," says she ; 
"I am far better here. Tell mother so; but pray, 
father, that we may meet where all sin is forgiven and 
forgotten." As she spoke that, the hard look was all 
gone, and her red eyes, swollen with crying, gave me 
far more hope than that dreadful, tearless dejection of 

so many days past. And yet * Biit here the 

farmer stopped ; he felt that forebodings were vain, and 
why should he impart his fears of evil to his already 
tried wife ? 

They read over their evening chapter, and in 
prayer they commended their absent one to the 
Father of mercies, to Him who pardons in Christ 
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/esus. Then the worn-out father laid down to 

Throughout the autumn he was at his usual post, 
and the voice of complaining was never heard from 
his lips ; but his steps did not regain their elasticity, 
anci his erect form became somewhat bowed down, 
attd the neighbours remarked, * There never was a 
maxi so changed in so short a time as farmer Walker.' 
But rumour had told the cause of his sorrow, and 
they pitied him in his distress. 

"Winter set in earlier than usual, and snow had been 
felling for some hours in the morning,; the farmer 
had just come in from looking after the sheep, and 
^'^as sitting down to a hot and savoury dinner his wife 
had prepared for him, when the unusual sound of 
^ ff^nde ring at the front-door was heard. 

* Who can that be on a day like this?' said Mrs. 
^^Icer. * Daresay it is the parson — no one else 
^^Id come.' 

The farmer turned deadly pale, and his knife fell on 
the p>late. *It is something about Kate; I'm sure it is.' 

* Well ! we must go and see ; we need not let any 
°^^ stand there on a day like this. Ah ! George has 
^P^Hed the door. It is the lady from Sunny Lea. 
^he is asking for you, father.' 

The father had risen with a strong effort, he was 
**^^dy at the door, and the lady had feelingly shaken 
^^ds with him, but she observed how cold his hand 
^'^^ and how he trembled 
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'This is not the weather for you to be out,' he 
said. *Will you not come and be wanned in the 
kitchen?' 

* No, thank you, I only wanted to speak with you 
for a few minutes. This room will do nicely;' and 
they sat down in the cold, damp, wainscoted little 
parlour. 

* You have bad news of my child?' 

* Not altogether bad. She is very ill ; But she 
is at peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ* 

* God be praised — be praised,' said the father, as 
the tears gathered in his eyes, and he looked at Mrs. 
Bethune with an intensity of inquiry. 

*I heard this morning from Miss Taylor — the 
letter was written yesterday — and your poor Kate is 
dangerously ill. There is not much hope, though 
there is some ; and she longs to see her father once 
more.' 

* I thank God I may see her yet in life — my poor 
Daisy ! Oh, ma'am, I thought you had come to say 
that she was dead. When can I get there?' 

* At a very early hour in the morning. You will 
have to go to a station beyond, but I expect there 
will be a car that can take you direct to Miss Taylor's. 
It is about five miles : you must leave London at nine 
o'clock this evening.' 

* I will call the mother, ma'am. She can under- 
stand directions better than me. And then, ma'am, 
before you go, just say a prayer for us, and for the 



\ 
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poor child; that will do us more good than any- 
thing.* 

The mother was called, and by the unbidden tear, 
and quivering lip, she showed how strong was the 
effort to hide her feelings ; but she listened calmly to 
all the directions, and told her husband she must go 
into town with him, and see him rightly off at that 
hustlmg station ; and, before Mrs. Bethune departed, 
the fanner said, *And now, ma'am, you must get 
^e the wine for the journey. I know I shall need 
^t \ you said we should have a prayer ;* and then they 
helt together, and the hearts of the tried parents 
received comfort 

With kind forethought, Mrs. Bethune sent a tele- 
ff^ to the master of the station where the train 
^ould stop, that a conveyance might be in readiness, to 
convey a stranger to the cottage on the Grange. The 
snow-storm had impeded the road for wheels, but a 
"ack horse was ready, and, for Mrs. Bethune's sake, 
fte master's wife had risen to prepare a cup of hot 
Coffee for the stranger ; and, warmed and cheered by 
Unexpected kindness, he proceeded on his lonesome 
Way that dreary winter morning. The sky was very 
grey, but the reflection of the snow gave light ; and, 
though no stains shone from above, as the farmer gained 
the summit of a hill, the bright revolving light was 
seen, and it seemed to speak of His presence who 
was the dark world's light; but it was fitful, it dis- 
appeared and came again, and anon it was not seen. 
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Then as he rode on, a band of red light separated sea 
and sky, it soon became more and more bright: — the 
radiance spread, and the cold snow of earth caught 
something of its rosy hue, and death seemed to blush 
into life. 

An emblem of the scene yet more glorious within 
the little chamber, to which the anxious father ap- 
proached. There, stretched upon the bed of death, 
was one, who, but one short year before, was healthful, 
joyous, and light-hearted. Now the lips were pale, 
and the hands were cold, and the chills of death 
were creeping over the wearied frame. But a living 
principle was there — a light shone, that the clouds 
and mists of earth should never dim again. Kate 
Walker had been gently guided, through much tribu- 
lation, to the kingdom of heaven ; she had been among 
the pots, but she was now like the wings of a dove, 
covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold. 
She had had much forgiven, and she loved much ; she 
trusted the Shepherd who had sought His lost sheep, 
and now that He carried her towards the gate of the 
everlasting fold, she felt indeed that the wilderness 
behind was desert, and wondered at the exceeding 
love and glory reserved for one unworthy of all His 
mercies. A tear had filled her eye, and the last thrill 
of anguish passed through her heart as she looked at 
the helpless, unprotected, worse than orphaned babe 
that lay at her side ; and the thought arose, * Would 
to God, that he also were folded where ravenous 
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beasts cannot come/ At this moment a voice was 
heard, and Miss Taylor quietly left the bedside, and 
soon was with the agitated father, who rejoiced to 
know his child was yet alive ; but whilst she spoke, a 
person, who had been sitting up during the night, 
stood at the door opening into the chamber of death, 
and, motioning to Miss Taylor, said in a loud 
whisper, — * She *s asking for you.* Her manner gave 
the idea that moments were most precious , and, with- 
out another word, the farmer followed Miss Taylor to 
the bedside of his Kate. She held out her cold hand, 
^ he stooped down and kissed the fair forehead on 
which the death-dew stood. She could not at first 
^eak, but she looked from her father to Miss Taylor, 
^d at last she said, * Dearest father, your poor Kate 

• 

^ saved, not lost. The Friend of sinners loves me, 
^ven me. Father, thank you for bringing me here. 
^ cannot tell what I owe Miss Taylor. Father dearest, 
^ you leave my poor baby here?* The parent 
Pressed her hand, but the pallor of death had over- 
^read her features; her eyes opened once more — 
^ot to earth, but to heaven — the look was upward : 
^<i, with the one name * Jesus ' on her parted lips, 
*he emancipated spirit, washed, justified, sanctified, 
entered glory. 

On the afternoon of Christmas-day, Mrs. Bethune 
left for a little while the group of joyous children at 
Sunny Lea to comfort, were it possible, the desolate 
hearts at the Broadmeads farm. 

N 
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Mr. Walker himself opened the door and ushered 
her into the little parlour, in which a cheerful fire was 
burning. He had evidently been sitting here alone, 
and his large Bible was lying open on the table. 
Sorrow had imprinted its mark on his forehead and 
on his bowed form; but it was a sorrow past, not 
present; the thorn no longer cankered in the wound; 
the bitterness no longer poisoned the cup ; his child 
was not lost, but gone before ; his lamb was not wan- 
dering, but folded : his Daisy was not trodden down by 
the beast of the forest, but was blooming in Paradise. 

* Oh, ma'am !* he said, * I thank God we sent her 
there — ^with her last words she told me what she owed 
to Miss Taylor. Ah ! she is one who has the spirit 
of Christ. For His Name's sake, she bore with my 
poor wayward child; she pleaded with her; she 
brought her to the Lord. Oh, ma'am, it was sweet to 
see her countenance lighted up in death. I could 
not weep for a long time. I could only thank God 
she was safe. I can never tell half the kindness of 
Miss Taylor; she sheltered my poor lambie so. 
And now she's taken the poor little one. Benoni 
its mother called it, for, indeed, it was a son of 
sorrow ; but Miss Taylor loves it, for it is an orphan, 
and it is helpless. I daily pray it may reward her for 
her care, but she says each moment brings its recom- 
pense ; and she will surely find, " Inasmuch as ye do 
it to one of the least of these My brethren, ye do it 
unto Me.'" 
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* There was one thought my poor husband used to 
impress to the utmost on all his Christian people. It 
was to work for Jesus' sake — to forget the earthly re- 
ward, but to keep the eye ever fixed on His love for 
whom we labour. Dear Miss Taylor drank into his 
spirit She was brought to God in the hour of trial, 
and knows how to help the tried ones.' 

Then the farmer turned to his large Bible, and he 
foimd the Epistie to the Hebrews, and there he read 
how Jesus sympathises also, for He knows what sore 
affliction means. The love of Christ was more and 
more shed abroad in his heart, and for his Saviour's 
Name's sake, he sought to live, looking forward to the 
day of reunion, where sin is forgiven and forgotten, 
and where the needs-be for each grievous trial of the 
pilgrimage shall be revealed; where not only the 
saved soul shall exclaim, * Hear what the Lord hath 
done for me ;' but saved families shall adore the con- 
summate wisdom and love, that fitted each trial for the 
strengthening, the humbling, the proving, of each one 
of its members. 

* Then, Lord, shall we fully know 
— Not till then — how much we owe.* 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE WANDERERS. 

* Upon the stormy waters 
The bread of life we cast, 
With cheerful trust believing 
It shall be found at last. 

We see it but a moment, 

Far drifting o'er the main. 
But deathless, undecaying. 

It shall be found again.' 

We have followed poor Kate Walker's sad story to its 
termination, and now we must return to some of those 
June evenings, when, with birds sweetly carolling, and 
the fragrance of freshly-mown hay, mingling with the 
sweet perfume of the rose, the young people of Sunny 
Lea often walked along the lanes, conveying to the 
poor and needy some token of loving thought, or the 
little ones played at hide-and-seek, making the air 
resound with their gleeful voices. 

Nor were they always alone. There was one who, 
when chambers closed, found a recreation most sweet 
and salutary, in running down by rail to High Croft 
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for two or three hours, and returning by the last train, 
when the stars looked down with stillness, and seemed 
altogether heedless of the nightly traffic on the sleep- 
less earth. It was not every night that Launcelot 
Wincelcombe permitted himself this indulgence. Three 
evemngs of the week his steps were directed to a 
veiy different scene, where he breathed air close and 
^nted; and, instead of enjoying the merry laughter 
of the little Bethunes, he sought to kindle hope, and 
to create joy, on the wan countenances of neglected, 
criminal childhood. 

' Now, then, I think we may be oflf,* Wincelcombe 
said, turning to young Hammond, who shared chambers 
^^ him. * It will be such a relief, for we have had 
a good stiff day of it* 

'What ! Is this your night for Sunny Lea?' 

*No, it is the Field Lane to-night, not the lanes 
^d fields.' 

*You seemed to be anticipating such a relief I 
bought it must be, — 

. . . the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale's high note is heard ; 
. . . the hour when lovers* vows 
Sound sweet in every whispered word.* 

'Nonsense, you chaffinch,' said Launcelot, in a 
tone which showed he enjoyed the mischief *Do 
you think the only hearts to love are to be found near 
"Flowers which dews leave slightly wet?" I am as 
happy amongst my ragged little urchins as can be.' 
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* Well, chacun d son goUt; but if the ragged urchins 
make you as happy as the roses of Sunny Lea, I 
think you should be condemned to bachelor felicity 
for the remainder of your natural life.* 

Launcelot did not care to measure the exact pro- 
portion between pitying and congenial love. Both 
were a fountain of joy in his bright, fresh heart ; for 
both were sanctified by the one great and true love 
which passeth all understanding. He was living near 
to Jesus, and the fruits of the Spirit, love, joy, peace, 
possessed his soul. He was conscious of a growing 
love to the creature, but it was subordinated to the 
love of the Creator ; he had discovered to the Father 
above each longing of his heart, and he had, with 
full sincerity, said, * Not my will, but Thy will.* 

With a quick step, he was soon making his way 
from his lodging to the ragged school. When Launce- 
lot taught there, it was built on an unoccupied part of 
the great metropolis. Near the very centre of the 
world's centre of traffic, of business, of work, the sur- 
roundings of the Field Lane School were waste ground; 
it reversed the oasis in the desert, for it was the de- 
serted spot in the mart of life. Yet Christian charity 
found there a work and labour of love ; and some who 
loved the divine words descriptive of the Gospel 
mission, * to the poor the Gospel is preached,* sought 
to gather the outcast, the homeless, the wanderer; and, 
whilst they gave them bread for their supper, and 
shelter for the night, they also told of Him, who knows 
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^what wanderers feel, for He had not where to lay His 

liead, — of the homes which He hath purchased for 

the homeless, for in His Father's house are many 

:»iansions, — of the words which He hath spoken to 

"•he outcast, * Him that cometh unto Me, I will in no 

"^se cast out' 

Passing up the stairs, Launcelot entered a room, 
"where strange characters were gathering all round ; 
men and boys and women, who hushed for a few 
xnoments their squalid babies on their shoulders to 
:rest The rags were genuine indeed, and the faces, 
«ven of the children, bore marks of an audacity far 
beyond their years ; or at times of a stolidity, an 
impassiveness, that one thought would have needed 
more than the years of their natural life to have har- 
dened. Poor things, their natures had never been 
softened; in babyhood even they had not known a 
mother's kiss, nor sought a mother's smile. 

* Kiss me,' said a teacher one day, to a little fellow 
whom he had tried to coax upon his knee. The child 
looked up surprised and troubled, * Teacher,* he said, 
* I don't know how.' 

All ages were gathering in that room, and each 
found their way, some noisily, and some timidly, 
some alone, and some introducing a * fresh 'un.' In 
each division was a centre seat, occupied generally 
by a young man, who had been engaged in the office 
or at the counter all day, but who had volunteered for 
the privilege of his spare hours being missionary 
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hours, devoted to the rescue of them that are lost 
Female teachers were also there, and it was surprising 
to see the quietness with which, what might be termed, 
a villanous-looking man would sit down and hear the 
gentle words of the love of Jesus of Nazareth ; and 
sometimes the look, at first so repulsive, would vanish, 
and the earnestness of attention would give reason 
to hope that the rough ground had been made 
good by the mighty power of the great Husband- 
man. 

Launcelot's class consisted of about a dozen 
youths, whose ages varied from fourteen to nineteen — 
youths starting, nay, already started, on the stream of 
life. Oh I how he longed that they should choose 
the guidance of Him who could guide through the 
stormiest seas to the haven of rest, the port of the city 
of his King. 

For half-an-hour he patiently taught them to read 
from a primer, and then for another half-hour he 
showed them how to form their letters, and how to 
work simple sums in arithmetic They were eager for 
instruction and felt grateful to the young gentleman 
whose efforts in teaching reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, they were able to appreciate. Thus prepared 
they were willing to hear a story about Jesus from the 
pocket Testament he carried with him. He showed 
how the Lord of Glory sympathised with the poor — 
how He not only wished them well, but had sacrificed 
His very life that He might raise them from their low 
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estate — he told of His compassionate words and mighty 
^^eds, and, when he spoke of Jesus, the lads felt — as 
™^iss Nelson at High Croft had remarked — that he was 
speaking of a friend of his own. Jesus was not an 
idea in that class, He was a person longing for their 
ssJvation; one who never thought them good for 
Nothing, but whose earnest longing was, * That they 
^^ould come unto Me, that they might have life.* 
^hus Launcelot taught, and God gave the increase, 
^ot as Launcelot expected in the tear-dimmed eyes, in 
^e remaining behind, with the anxious inquiry, * What 
shall I do to be saved?' but in the consciousness, 
Religion is a very good thing. That's fine about 
l^us. I should like to hear something more j' in the 
^satisfaction with sin; in the struggle for a better 
^^ \ in the sigh as the lost one threw himself on the 
straw, which rose from the long, deep thought, * How 
good, how beautiful He is 1 Oh, that He were my 
Saviour !' in the feeling of unrest which never slept, till 
perchance years after, rest was found in Jesus. Laun- 
celot saw and heard nothing of this, God employed 
him as a sower, not as a reaper; but he sowed in 
feith, nothing doubting; and, though surprised that 
he gathered no sheaves, he went on doing his ap- 
pointed work — and when the great harvest-day shall 
come, amongst the immense multitude of saved, then 
shall he that sowed and he that reaped rejoice to- 
gether, and then shall some, who have thought they 
never saved a soul, be lost in amazed gratitude that so 
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many a seed sown in tears has been by others reaped 
in joy, and is now housed in tlie gamer of the Lord. 

There was a concluding prayer general for the 
whole school, and then many returned to their com- 
fortless homes, and others, who would have wandered 
through the streets, or lain beneath some arch or 
doorway, turned into the large room below, divided, as 
it were, in stalls, and supplied with a bed of loose 
straw and a blanket. Many of these men and lads 
were well-nigh famishing, a piece of bread was served 
out to all, and many caught and ate the morsel more 
like the animals of the Zoological Gardens than the 
sons of civilized, Christianized England. 

Launcelot often turned aside to look at these poor 
fellows, not from any feeling of curiosity, but to make 
friends with those who would be friendly, to hear the 
tale of their sorrow, to show an interest in their suffer- 
ings, to counsel and to assist. That evening he was 
particularly struck by the appearance of a tall, slight 
lad, who might have seen sixteen summers, but was 
young for his age. His features and complexion were 
very delicate, more like a woman's than a man's, and 
his light auburn hair, though uncombed and uncared- 
for, was thrown back from an intelligent forehead ; his 
cheeks were very pale, and his eyes looked dull ; his 
garments were soiled and ragged, and he threw him- 
self down on the straw, like one who was fairly worn 
out, too tired even to care for the bread that was doled 
out He made a slight effort to take his half-loaf^ 
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out a quicker and more dextrous hand appropriated 
"^ portion, and the boy, turning on the aggressor a 
'Ook of sullen, impotent anger, lay back and closed 
his eyes. 

I-auncelot went up to the lad, and touching his 
shoulcJer gently said, * Are you ill, my boy ?' 

* Not ill, perhaps, but very tired, and very * 

The little coloiu: in the lips was now nearly fled, 

^d the boy could not articulate more. 

Hungry?* said Launcelot; * I have brought you 
somcj bread.' 

* I am too hungry now to eat It 's too late, sir. 
01i» a. strange feeling is coming over me ! — is it death ? 
^y lOother — oh, my mother, I did not mean to die ! 
G^od, forgive * 

But a pallor spread over the lad, and, in a deep 
™ting-fit, he was soon unconscious of all that passed 
around 

When sensation returned, he did not observe that 
"C ^iras placed on a little bed in a hospital, that a 
kindly nurse and doctor were beside him, but he was 
^^scious of a terrible pain in the head, and an awfiil 
^^^ of death. 

* Oh, the pain — the pain,* he groaned. * Will it 
^^D me ? Shall I die ?— must I die ? * 

* No, no, lad, there is no chance of that,' said the 
^^tor, feelingly, taking hold of his hand; 'you've 

S^^ down too much ; we '11 build you up again.* 

* 1 fear, never J said the poor fellow, in a tone of 
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sad despair, * the pain is awful. But oh, sir, could I — 
could I — see my mother?* 

His eyes glared umiaturally and seemed ready to 
start from their sockets. The doctor turned to Laun- 
celot, ' Speak you to the lad — get his mother's name 
if you can. Brain-fever is coming on; goodness 
knows, it may be quick work with him.' Then turn- 
ing to the attendant, he continued, * Nurse, apply ice 
to the head — I will look in before I leave.' And 
with a sigh the doctor went on to another couch of 
suffering or of death. 

'Where is your mother?* inquired Launcelot, 
* what is her name and direction ?* 

*At the Vicarage; that's enough — Mrs. Allen at 
the Vicarage — they all know her. Tell her to come 
and see poor Leslie before he dies. Oh, the pain is 
maddening ! my head is on fire ; and shall my soul be 
in hell?' And there was an intensity of imploring 
anguish as those large, blue eyes, now flashing with 
unnatural brightness, looked into Launcelot's face. 

* The Son of man is come to seek and to save 
them that are lost,* was the trembling reply, for Laun- 
celot's soul was moved to its very depths — he seemed 
to be standing between the li^'ing and the dead, or, 
rather, he felt as the commissioned one to pluck the 
brand from the burning, and he feared, lest by the weak- 
ness of his strength, or the unskilfulness of his move- 
ment, it should yet be consumed, but he looked above, 
and a stronger hand than his wielded the instrument 
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'Again, again !' said the agonised boy, and Laun- 
^elot repeated the same words ; but that terrible pain 

^^ followed by terrible fever, and the ravings of the 

Poor lad were most distressing. 

Launcelot returned late to his lodgings, and on the 

'^^y he borrowed a Clergy List, in which he noted all 
^'^e Aliens who had vicarages in England ; but he dt- 
^^nnined to go early in the morning to the head 
Police-office, and ascertain there whether a clue could 
^^ obtained for the discovery of the poor youth's 
Parents. Then Launcelot laid the case before His 
^od in prayer, and trusted that Leslie Allen might 
^o look unto Jesus, that even if recognition on 
^arth were denied, he might not be the missing link, 
^hen the rest of the family circle was completed in 
heaven. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

LOST AND FOUND. 

* Look thou with pity oo a brolhar^s blU 
Bat dwdl not with stem anger on his fiuilt ; 
The grace of God alone holds thee — holds aU : 
Were that withdrawn, thon too wouUst swerve and halt.* 

Early the foUowing mornings Lauocdot knocked at 
his friend Hammond's door. ^Hammond, I cannot 
go with yoa to the park this morning, I am going to 
Scotland Yard." 

^ Indeed ; you have got into a row last ni^t with 
some of your respectable acquaintances. But I will 
go with you; it nill be rare fim. Let me hear all 
about it' 

^ There is no fun in it, I can assure you.' And 
then he told the sad stc»y (^Leslie Allen, and his bitter 
cry for his mother. ^ ^^ I never meant to die." Is not 
diat the tale of thousands mined in soul and body? 
They dance on the edge o£ the precipice, but they 
never mean to go over. I have little hope of him, 
poor feUow ! I could ^cy him always a delicately- 
built lad, but he seemed hiAy worn out before fierce 
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fever entered into the lists with him. He is singu- 
larly beautiful ; perhaps he has been a fond mother's 
idol.' 

' You make me quite melancholy ; I hardly wish 
you to find her out How wretched she will be if 
she only hears of the lad to see him die !' 

* Not so wretched as if she heard he was gone for 
ever, and she could never see nor soothe him more. 
I fancy she is a good mother, her son cried so longingly 
for her.' 

'Poor fellow ! I once had a cousin who went off 
this way many years ago. He was a foolish, good-for- 
nothing fellow, I dare say ; but neither my aunt nor 
^ncle had any patience with him. He was traced to 
Liverpool, where he had embarked for America, and 
^thing more was ever heard of him.' 

'And yet something more must have happened. 
How much more dreadful the uncertainty of earth's 
wanderings than the certainty of heaven's rest. My 
only brother died in opening manhood, holy, brave, 
Rented, a brilliant career seemed before him, and in 
^ nioment he was taken from us. The blow was aw- 
fiiUy stunning, but there was no bitterness. We knew 

• 

m Whom he had believed, and so we felt that he was 
Safe, and we trust to meet again. He had just taken 
a first-class at Oxford. I often wonder whether 
niental endowments will shine in another world, 
whether the knowledge attained on earth will be as 
seed sown to be reaped in the fulness of fruition here- 
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after, or whether it is only the life of the soul that is to 
be perfected in heaven.* 

' Why, my dear fellow, are you dwelling on these 
things, which all your thinking can never unravel? 
You are far too practical a fellow for theorising in this 
way.' 

* I do not think it is only a curious speculation. 
It would quicken mental exertion extremely if it were 
to be perfected in heaven. If it is only for earth, just 
before its usefulness was developed, it might, as with 
my beloved brother, be annihilated for ever.' 

* Well, I don't know ; I have worked hard enough 
without any of these thoughts, and I think the briefs 
that are every day coming in, when turned into cash, 
will be a very satisfactory reward ; and if I want some- 
thing more noble than this, there is the glory of having 
gained a cause, the consciousness of making an im- 
pression, and possibly prizes in the future ; Queen's 
Counsel — great repute — a Judgeship — who knows?' 
and Hammond turned to Wincelcombe, as if he had 
quite disposed of the matter. 

Launcelot smiled, but he was pursuing his own 
train of thought, which he felt his companion could not 
or would not take in, and it was very soon that they 
found themselves at the entrance of the police-office. 
The person to whom Launcelot was directed imme- 
diately said he thought he knew something of the case, 
and turning to a volume, in which various applications 
were registered, read of inquiries made by the Rev. 
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Charles and Mrs. Allen, of Newton Vicarage, concern- 
ing a boy of fourteen years of age ; fair, with auburn 
hair, blue eyes, and regular features, called, * Francis 
Leslie Allen.* Various means had been taken to dis- 
cover the lad; the parents had offered considerable 
rewards to whoever could give any information con- 
cerning him, but all was ineffectual. A telegraphic 
message was at once despatched, * Leslie Allen is very 
^ in hospital in Gray's Inn Lane. He asks for his 
mother. Telegraph the train, and a friend will be at 
^e Paddington Terminus.' Newton Vicarage was 
^ee miles from the Railway Station, so desiring the 
answer should be sent to his chambers, Launcelot and 
Ws friend hastened to Chancery Lane. 

An omnibus to King's Cross passing, Launcelot 
nailed it, saying, * I must see this poor lad first, but I 
™n.otbe long in joining you ;' and Hammond walked 
leisurely along the Strand, pondering on the scene and 
tne Conversation of the morning, and thinking of his 
poor lost cousin with a kindlier thought than he had 
ever done before. 

La.uncelot found tliat Leslie had been delirious 
^ ^ight The nurse did not consider the symptoms 
worse, but the fever ran very high, and the constitu- 
tor had previously been much weakened. The doctor 
*PPJ"eliended the worst, but said that * youth was on 
"IS side/ Launcelot was in the room a few minutes ; 
^e poor lad did not recognise him, and spoke in- 
coherently. * Laura, sweet little Laura, don't run 

o 
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away; don't scream at poor Leslie: it is your own 
brother. He made me do it ; yes, he made me, and 
it was a shame. Father, kill me — kill me ! I deserve 
it — good-for-nothing, but he made me do it Mother 
— mother — my mother ! oh, come to your poor 
Leslie ! mother — my darling mother ! but I have 
stung you — a serpent. Will they kill me ? Hide me 
— save me !' and as he rambled, terror and a dreadful 
hatred of some one, whom he always spoke of as * he,' 
caused his eyes to glare most wildly; and, again, 
softer thoughts seemed to come over him, he would 
cry with a suffocating sort of sob, and then lie for a 
few moments quieter; but, ever and anon, came the 
imploring call, * Mother — my mother !' 

Launcelot had been only a short time at the office 
when the telegram was brought in, announcing that 
the mother would arrive by the six p.m. train at Pad- 
dington. Accordingly, he was there, and paced the 
platform, wondering what would be the appearance of 
the mother of the destitute, unhappy youth, and, still 
more, what would be the feelings of her heart and 
mind towards him. 

Soon the train drove up, but it was difficult to dis- 
cover the person for whom Launcelot was in search. 
He observed two ladies of middle age, both of whom 
seemed to be alone, and looking eagerly as if they 
expected to be met by some one. The one who had 
occupied a seat in a second-class carriage, was little, 
with an anxious, careworn look, respectably, but not 
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fashionably, attired. The other was tall, her bearing 
was dignified, but her step was very sorrowfiil. She 
did not look more than forty years of age, but trial 
had seamed long furrows on her brow; she was 
dressed in deep mourning. The guard asked if she 
had found her luggage, but she replied the little 
leather-bag she held in her hand was all she had. 
Launcelot felt this must be Mrs. Allen, especially 
as the person he had at first fixed his thoughts on 
had gone to the luggage department, and he had 
heard her say something to the guard about three 
boxes. He approached the tall lady, and with 
deference inquired, *Is this Mrs. Allen, from New- 
ton?' 

* It is.* There was an inquiry in her eyes, on her 
lips ; but the eyes filled with tears, the lips quivered — 
she could not speak. 

Launcelot gently replied, * Your son, dear madam, 
is not worse. A cab is ready here. If you like it, we 
can drive at once to the hospital.* 

* Do ; I should like it,' and silently she got in, and 
it was some time before she was sufiicientiy composed 
to speak. 

* Do tell me,* at last she inquired, ' all you know of 
my boy. He must be my Leslie. Have you known 
him long?* 

And then Launcelot told how he had found him 
the night before at the Field Lane Ragged Refuge, how 
he had been removed to the hospital, how delirious he 
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was, and how sadly bitter was the cry, with which he 
called, * My mother, my darling mother ! ' 

'As soon as we reach the hospital we must 
ascertain how he can be prepared for the knowledge 
that his mother will soon be with him ; and you, dear 
madam, will be as composed as possible : for there is 
still a little hope — the fever has not increased since 
the morning.' 

' Yes ; but the sooner I see my son the better.' 

* The wish is very natural, and I do not think you 
will have long to wait ; but any additional excitement 
might be death. I know you will endeavour to 
control your own feelings.' 

* Yes, when the time comes. I shall be better for 
giving way now. Hours in the train of intense and 
lonely wondering whether I should hear he was alive 
caused such a reaction, I could not for the moment 
control myself.* Now, however the mother put a 
mighty constraint upon her feelings, and before the 
cab reached its destination she was apparently calm 
and undisturbed. 

Arrived at the hospital, the mother was left in a 
small room, whilst Launcelot went to the ward to 
inquire for poor Leslie, and to break to him, if 
possible^ the intelligence that the mother for whom he 
so uigently called was indeed within his reach. As 
ed the patient's bedside, he observed that 
flscitedly sitting up, and talking incoherently 
He seemed to be talking of some one 
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whom he called, 'Will;* or more frequently, 'That 
devil.* And his whole language was very awfiil, full 
of hatred and cursing. The nurse said she feared he 
was going to have a terrible night; and *Sir,* she 
continued, 'young, and I may say refined, as he 
looks, he must have lived amongst an awfiil set — 
his oaths and upbraidings are fearful. I can gather 
he has been miserable with them, and I believe 
shamefully used.* 

' Does he speak of his mother now ? She has 
arrived.' ' 

'Oh, sir,* and the tears filled the good nurse's 
eyes. 'What a sight for her, poor lady! He has 
not mentioned her for the last two hours ; but perhaps 
her name would recall him to better thoughts.* 

' I will try,* and Launcelot approached his bedside. 
As he drew near, the patient, with an oath, bade him 
depart ; but his gentle words, and firm, quiet way of 
taking hold of his hands, and offering him a refreshing 
draught, somewhat subdued the delirious one — and 
then he said, * Poor Leslie, where is your mother ? * 

He suddenly fixed his eyes on the inquirer. ' My 
mother! Has she awoke yet? What did she say 
when she found I was gone ? She said I would kill 
her. Is mother dead?* 

' No, poor boy ! She lives to bless you.* 

'You mock me — you mock me. Where is she? 
I don*t see her;* and he looked wildly round the 
apartment so far as in the dim light he could see — 
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and then came the old piercing cry of 'Mother! — 
mother ! — my mother !' 

Laimcelot in >*ain tried to tell him she was coming 
to see him ; but the current of thought had changed 
fix)m the wicked set with whom, for two years, he 
had herded, to the beloved yet deceived mother, 
whose kiss upon his cheeks in his pretended sleep on 
the night when he quitted his home, had left an im- 
pression which, in many an hoiu: of crime, had seemed 
as a living coal consuming his very heart. Now the 
fever consumed his flesh, but the thought of that kiss 
seemed as a draught of hope, and suddenly he ex- 
claimed, * She kissed me ! and if she is not killed 
she'll kiss me again. Oh, mother! my sweet mother!* 

Launcelot felt that mother's presence might save 
life and reason. The doctor, who was then making 
his evening round, said, * She had better see him : he 
has no constitution to work upon. If the fever is not 
stayed, he will not be alive in the morning, and pro- 
bably in a short time he will be unconscious of all 
outward things.* So he returned and persuaded Mrs. 
Allen to partake of some refreshment, and she, having 
iij that half-hour of painful suspense sought and ob- 
tained help from on high, was now ready to be led by 
her kind friend through the long corridors to the ward 
where her wandering boy lay. 

She thought of him as the lovely child, of whose 
beauty she had been so proud ; she thought of his 
bright flashing eyes, his rosy cheeks, his waving auburn 
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hair ; she thought of his impetuosity of character, of 
his guileless disposition, before he became the dupe of 
the tempter, of the boy*s insurbordination under his 
father's control, of her efforts to screen him from that 
parent's severity. These thoughts had passed again 
and again through her mind, and then came the most 
painful of all. Had her misplaced confidence, had 
her endeavours to palliate his guilt, caused the loss of 
her boy? But now there was hope, she would see 
again that form that had continually haunted her 
waking hours. * I wish I could dream of him,' she 
had sometimes said — *to see him even in my sleep 
would be a consolation ;* but no dream of poor Leslie 
ever gladdened the hours of the night ; and as month 
after month had passed the hope of his recovery had 
diminished, only she said, * Whilst life shall last I 
will pray for my boy, if so be that God will at last 
hearken to my prayer, even though I shall know it 
not till we meet in that homeland where all wanderings 
have ceased.' 

And now she stood beside his bed. The late ex- 
citement had passed ; he was muttering incoherently, 
picking at the bed-clothes, and not noticing any pass- 
ing object The mother mastered her feelings; she 
took his hand, and said, * My own boy !' He slightly 
started, but he continued muttering sad, horrible 
words. Then she stroked back his hair ; she stooped 
to kiss him, and again her gentie voice said, 
' Leslie, do you know your own mother?* An electric 
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shock seemed to pass through the boy; he turned 
round, he uttered a &mt shriek of joy, and then the 
mothei's aim passed below the burning head, and she 
kissed him long and tenderiy. There was a low, 
weak« convulsive sobbing, and the countenance grad- 
ually became calmer. The glow of the eyes was gone, 
he gendy rested them on his mother. Then a pale- 
ness seemed to o^^erspread the features, and as if to 
stay the rapid footsteps of death the nurse poured 
brandy down his throat This revived him, and with 
returning consciousness he whispered, * Mother, pray ;' 
and the mother's prayer was, 'Lord, Jesus, save, oh, 
save my boy!' They all watched silently. Each 
breath seemed as if it might be the last At length 
the laboured breathing became more gende, the eyes 
closed — half closed — he slept The nurse looked 
hopefully at Launcelot, and said, *He may live yet 
Should he move, you must give him more brandy, for 
everything depends on supporting his strength during 
this crisis,' and then she turned to watch another 
patient; but the mother remained kneeling by that 
bedside for two long hours, and though her arm ached 
extremely, she would not move it from below his dear 
head. Her heart throbbed with joy, not because she 
thought her Leslie would live, for this hope was not 
hers, but because she was there to comfort, to clasp, 
and to pray for her long-lost child. When his eyes 
opened, they rested quite gently upon her, and he 
said, in a soft tone, * It was not all a dream then. I 
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thought a bright angel found me half dead among 
thieves, and carried me up to that mossy bed beside 
the root-house, and then mother came and prayed ;* 
^d a smile played upon his features — a stranger since 
how many days ? The mother kissed him, and said, 
God bless my child !* and then she gave him some of 
the prepared stimulant, and he went to sleep again. 
The kind nurse then put pillows in an arm-chair, and 
Mrs. Allen was persuaded to sit there, and she watched 
herbo)r's sleep till, thoroughly exhausted, she forgot 
the surroundings in a broken slumber. 

The sun had risen in the early morning sky before 
Launcelot returned to his rooms. He could not think 
of bed, but he threw himself on his sofa, thanking God 
that He had made use of him in restoring the wander- 
ing child to the parent that so tenderly loved him, and 
praying that, if life were spared, it might be dedicated 
to Him, whose love had seen him in his low estate 
and had pitied him. 

He was sleeping soundly when Hammond entered 
the room and found the coffee standing untouched 
and nearly cold upon the table. His friend rallied him 
a little upon office-work being left undone, and upon 
the unprofessional work of spending the whole night 
in a hospital ; but when he heard the tale, he said, * It 
was very interesting, quite a romance, would make a 
capital subject for a book, and he only hoped, for 
Launcelot's sake, the poor boy would recover. He 
ought to go out into the world quite a converted 
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character after this/ continued Hammond, carelessly ; 
but Launcelot looked grave, and answered, * Ah, Ham- 
mond, it is grace, not sorrow, that changes the heart* 

They called at the hospital on the way to their 
chambers, and heard that all was going on satisfactorily, 
and in the evening he found that great hopes were 
entertained of Leslie's recovery, and the tearful eye of 
the thankful mother, as she greeted her young friend, 
spoke the gratitude that swelled in her breast. 

It was a few days before the patient's extreme 
weakness permitted him to be removed, according to - 
his mother's earnest wish, into a private apartment; 
and during that time there were phases in the sorrows 
of life that Mrs. Allen witnessed, which in her quiet 
country home she had never imagined, and in her 
thankfulness for receiving her son as one who was 
dead, and is now alive, she prayed God that He would 
incline one of her dear daughters to devote herself to 
serve Him in the hospitals of London ; and she thought 
how suited for this great service seemed her steady, 
gentle, kind-hearted Laura — the child who, in her 
father's parish, already knew how to soothe the pillow 
of the sick, and to cheer the heart of the desolate 
one. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE PERPLEXED WAY. 

* Where the mourner, weeping, 
Sheds the secret tear, 
God His watch is keeping. 
Though none eke is near. 

God will never leave thee, 

All thy wants He knows. 
Feels the pains that grieve thee. 

Sees thy cares and woes.' 

It was not long after this incident of deep interest 
that Launcelot went over to Sunny Lea. He found 
the drawing-room deserted, and whilst waiting he took 
up a volume that had been accidentally left on the 
table. It was a Hindostani book, and bore the marks 
of some one laboriously and thoroughly learning the 
language. He was puzzled ; and when, in a few 
minutes, Mrs. Widdrington entered the room, he in- 
quired who was learning so difficult a language as 
this. 

* It is one of Elswitha*s books,' replied Mrs. Wid- 
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drington, smiling. * She is studying the language very 
diligently.' 

' I had no idea she was such a linguist She has 
no thought of going to India, has she ?* he continued, 
in rather a quick, anxious tone. 

* Oh, yes ! In all probability she will start next 
year with some dear missionaries, who are going to 
Bengal.' 

* She never told me so. I suppose that we have 
talked so much of High Croft and Field Lane, that we 
have never talked of the future. Does she go as a 
missionary?' and Launcelot longed to add another 
word, but the very thought unnerved him, so that he 
could not utter it 

* Yes ; she has long in intention devoted herself to 
missionary work, especially as regards female educa- 
tion in India, She has been for two or three years 
studying Hindostani for this purpose. I believe it is 
the most cherished desire of her heart' 

Poor Launcelot sat on the couch as one transfixed. 
First, his cheeks lost all their colour, and then the 
blood seemed to rush to his head. He was conscious 
of the emotion he was betraying, and as he met the 
kindly look of Mrs. Widdrington, he exclaimed, * Say 
nothing to Elswitha ; but you little know the wrench of 
feeling this is. I loved her as I never loved before, 
and always pictured my future with her to share in joy, 
and sorrow, and everything. I thought, at least I 
hoped, that she loved me too.' 
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'Possibly you are not mistaken,* said Mrs. Wid- 
drington. 

* Does she then think I can go as a missionary to 
India ? 1 once thought of it, but owing to an injury I 
Wi when a child, the medical opinion was that a tro- 
pical climate would not suit me, and I have felt, too, 
a tie to England on account of my delicate and widowed 
Diotlier. I weighed the matter, and saw India was 
iw>t my calling. I thought that the Providence of 
God bade me remain in the profession chosen for me 
by my father, and I should be jealous of myself if 
hiirrian love led me to the opposite conclusion. I had 
hopped, as a layman, to do whatever my hand found to 
^^ for His Name's sake ; but I had not reckoned that 
^^ duty of remaining at home would oblige me to 
forego my own heart's love.' 

* Elswitha has no vow upon her, but " For Thy 
Nome's sake I will labour," even in foreign parts, if 
^^o<i calls her ; but God may bid her find her mission 
^^Id in London.' 

*Nay, I must not tempt her. India has much 
*^eed of her. I remember now how earnestly she has 
spoken of the need of Christian instruction to raise 
^e native women of India. Excuse me, I must go 
^ow, and if I am not soon again at Sunny Lea, you 
loiow why I dare not trust myself to come.' 

At this moment, however, the door opened, and 
Elsie and the three eldest children entered the room. 
The usual look of pleasure glowed in Elswitha's face 
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as she saw Launcelot, and she had hardly time to 
observe his embarassed manner, for the little ones ran 
eagerly towards him, and begged him to come and 
look at their gardens. He said something about re- 
turning to London, and having just time to catch the 
train ; but Rosie and Victor both exclaimed, * No, no ! 
the train is just gone. Don't you hear the whistle?' 
and they clapped their little hands and shouted with 
joy because Mr. Wincelcombe could not go; it was 
such capital fun. 

Elswitha saw he looked distressed, but not ima- 
gining there was special cause, and secretiy sharing 
in the children's joy, she remarked brightly, * If there 
is nothing particular in town, you see some gain whilst 
others lose.* And then the children begged that he 
would come and see the pretty roses, and Elswitha 
went too; and as they stood amongst the rose-trees 
the children, with their usual fickleness, ran off to see 
the cows in the neighbouring field go down to the 
pond to cool their feet, and Launcelot and Elswitha 
were left alone. 

Elswitha was at the moment plucking for the little 
Rosie a bud most delicate, which she had wished to 
give to Mr. Wincelcombe. It had, however, a tough 
stem, and Elsie could not break it ; so Launcelot was 
too gallant not to assist, and in doing so a large un- 
observed thorn somewhat tore his hand. 

As he presented it to Elswitha it was not with a 
deep, but with a peculiarly sad sigh he said, * It seems 
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not only true that every rose has its thorn, but the 
more beautiful the rose the more sharp is the prickle.' 
*I don't think that is so, always. The gardener 
told me that there is only on^ thomless rose — the rose 
of Sharon,' said Elswitha; and as she thought of its 
spiritual signification a sweet gravity mellowed her 
cheerful countenance, so that Launcelot felt he had 
never seen even his beloved one look so lovely as at 
that moment. 

He was impulsive ; and a strong impulse overcame 
the resolution never to let Elsie know his love. 

*Ah, Elswitha!' he said, venturing for once to 
address her by her beautiful Saxon name ; * even the 
Rose of Sharon is thomless only in Paradise. But 
though it prick me to the heart, I cannot let it go. 
May I tell you all?' 

*Do,' said Elswitha, nervously, looking up with 
concern, but wholly unconscious that she caused the 
grief of heart that moved Launcelot so deeply. 

*I have loved you, perhaps more than I should 
have loved a created being. You were becoming 
dearer to my heart every day, and in every thought of 
the fixture you were my chief earthly joy ; but I hear 
you have devoted yourself to other work, in a land to 
which I must not go. I would not stop you, for the 
love of Christ constraineth you ; but that is the thorn 
in the rose of Sharon that is making my heart bleed 
now.' 

Elsie stood very, very palej and she dared not 
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look up, for her eyes were full of tears : but the qui- 
vering lip she could not hide. She pressed his hand 
and whispered, — 

* It is a struggle. Let us pray God to guide us.' 
The children's voices were Jieard retuniing to the 
garden, and Launcelot, unable to trust himself, bade 
a hasty good-night, saying he would walk back to 
town j and soon he was beyond the children's voices : 
but when he reached the oak-tree, where he had so 
often given a parting kiss to bright little Rosie and 
Victor — had heard the kind * good-night' from the 
lips he loved best — and whence he had proceeded 
absorbed in bright visions of the future, till he was 
startled on finding he had left the green lanes for the 
gas-lights of the suburbs and for omnibuses hastening 
to and fro, — ^when he came to that oak-tree he stopped 
and leant against its trunk, and with clasped hands he 
looked up to Heaven for help, for he thought that his 
path of duty was very plain. Jesus seemed to speak 
to him, * Lovest thou Me more than thou lovest her?' 
and though his heart heaved as he spoke, in . the sin- 
cerity and guilelessness of devotion he replied, * Yea, 
Lord, Thou knowest all things ; Thou knowest that I 
love Thee.' This consciousness of a greater love was 
a sunbeam on his path, which lightened the gloom of 
his sorrow. * For Thy Name's sake,' enabled him to 
rejoice in tribulation. Yet it was tribulation still : the 
cheerfulness of his spirit seemed gone ; his office-work 
became exceedingly irksome ; and Hammond ceased 
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to chaff him about the roses of Sunny Lea, for he saw 

how sad was the smile with which he answered. 

Field Lane was now his greatest interest, but the boys 

felt that Mr. Wincelcombe was graver than in former 

days, though they failed to observe how pale his cheek 

vas growing. Launcelot doubted not that he was 

acting in accordance with the will of God ; he only 

reproached himself for having spoken to Elsie : but 

till then he had not known that she cared for him. 

H» manner, which would have been his joy, was now 

^ sonrow; for he felt that she shared the trial, that 

she might be suflfering as intensely as himself, and her 

Bering aggravated by that declaration, which he 

'^wght have spared. It seemed also to prohibit his 

going over to Sunny Lea again, and so he was de- 

P'lved of intercourse with the family in whom he 

d^%hted, in addition to the bitterness of the blast 

^Mch withered every hope of earthly happiness. 

^^^etimes the thought would come into his mind, 

Perhaps she, too, may be, by some providential ap- 

Pointment, debarred from going to India ; and then a 

Ppy, useful life in London may be ours still.' But 

'^^ conscientiously endeavoured to silence these 

^Oughts. They seemed hardly right, for he could 

^t restrain them from being wishes. Truly, love for 

^^ creature and devotion to his God strove in his 

^^9it, but faith triumphed; and though his view of 

^^ty might be mistaken it was accepted, for the motive 

^as pleasing to his Lord. 

p 
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And how was it with Elswitha? Poor Elsie was 
truly unhappy. The blank that remained revealed the 
fullness with which Launcelot had possessed her heart. 
Views of missionary life in India had become to her 
like a dissolving view, growing indistinct, because 
another picture was presenting itself to her sight ; that 
picture had been missionary life in London, with 
Launcelot*s strong arm to lean on, with Launcelofs 
ardent spirit to refresh her own. She did not believe 
that she could be more useful in London than in 
India ; nay, she rather felt that the few labourers were 
still for the harvest-field of Hindostan, that the post of 
honour was in the distant battle-field. But she had 
remembered the conversation once held with Mrs. 
Widdrington, and she felt that if Launcelot loved her, 
and she could not doubt it, for he was so transparent, 
and his pleasure in her society was so evident, then 
God*s Providence would mark out that His way for 
her to serve Him was different to that which she had 
herself chosen. Thus Elswitha's thoughts were all of 
joyful acceptance, — no anticipations of struggle ; bat 
Launcelot himself hears of her intended devotion to 
missionary work. It is to her Saviour he considers 
that she has pledged her young life, and unable 
himself to go to India, he would not rob his God of 
one able and willing to serve Him there. Launcelot 
was upheld by a mart}^ spirit — he felt that he was 
giving up his dearest hopes, if not joyfiilly, yet 
voluntarily. Elsie felt only she was suffering, not 
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doing; God's will ; the choice was taken out of her own 
power. A cost which she never counted she had to 
pay; the cross of leaving beloved friends had grown 
overpowering, for he was now included, round whom 
her young heart's affections had entwined. Elswitha 
^'^ well-nigh crushed, and the only words that 
%htened her steps were, * What I do thou knowest 
Dot now, but thou shalt know hereafter.* 

Elswitha went in and out among the people as 

l^ore, and she often tried to speak cheerily to them, 

^^ her step was no longer gay as she walked along 

*e lanes. She left all the fun with the children to 

^gnes, and she sometimes spoke crossly to them as 

^cy asked over and over again for reply to a childish 

^estion, whilst her own mind was distracted with one 

Panful thought She as well as Launcelot was to be 

^^ght a lesson by the rosebud's pricking thorns. 

* What are you doing, Vickey, crying there ?' she 
^<1 to the little boy, who had stayed behind one 
^^i^ing, plucking flowers on the road-side. 

* I was getting you this pretty wild rose, and I 
'^v-^ pricked my finger; it is all bleeding;' and he 
Piteously held up the injured little member. 

* Ah, childie, never mind wild roses now for 
Elsi^ ; but we must tie up the poor little finger ;' and 
she carefully bandaged it with her handkerchief, and 
^s^ the tear off" his cheek, and Victor ran on happy 

* Oh !' thought Elsie, *how crossly I spoke ; but I 
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may take a lesson jfrom the little fellow. It was for 
my sake he unintentionally pricked himself, and yet 
he ran to me to have it bound. My heart bleeds for 
Christ's sake, and I fret about its soreness. I am 
angry with myself for attempting to pull the flower, 
should I not rather go with the confidence of this little 
child to Him for whose sake I suffer, even though He 
seem to speak roughly, and He will bind up my wound, 
and I shall go on my way rejoicing?' As Elswitha 
thought, Victor came running back with a fresh 
handful of wild flowers, — 

* These are all for you, Elsie darling ; and that is 
your handkerchief, for my hand is quite well now;' 
and Elsie gave the chubby cheek another kiss, and 
the little fellow, with hands free and mission accom- 
plished, ran off to have a race with Rosie and Leofiic. 

* Again,* thought Elsie, * a lesson from childhood. 
Still try to do my Saviour's will, I shall even yet pluck 
flowers on the King's highway ; and in His paradise, 
oh ! how sweet the unfading, thomless, perfect 
blossoms !' 

Then Elswitha's natural cheerfulness in measure 
returned, but she was far more quiet than aforetime. 
The elastic brightness of her youth was gone; and, 
though she was neither grave nor cross, the merry, 
buoyant days of girlhood seemed to have passed 
away. 

Mrs. Widdrington had observed how the young 
people loved each other. She knew that divine 
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grace did not destroy, but only sanctified natural 

affection; and though she felt sorely distressed for 

both her children, as she called them, she was content 

to wait upon her God in this matter, and not to pre- 

cipitate any steps that might not be according to His 

^ Elswitha at first shrank from speaking even to 

^eron the subject ; but the saddened spirit felt, as day 

^er day passed in silence on the thought that so 

absorbed it, that she must tell some friend of her 

g'le^ and that friend she felt to be the adopted aunt, 

^ho was as a mother unto her. 

She and Mrs. Widdrington were returning one 
evening fi:om High Croft, where they had been at- 
tending the Vicar's weekly lecture. They nearly 
^^Ubled the distance by returning through the fields, 
but it was a balmy evening, such as often precedes a 
°Sht of rain. Not a breath of air moved the de- 
"Cately-balanced leaf, not a ripple disturbed the surface 
^ the pond, which was nature's own mirror for ducks, 
^^ birds, and boughs : a hill hid the glowing and 
stoixny west, but the sky overhead was pure blue, and 
"^^ one floating cloud, if it gave the thought of move- 
^^^^t, spoke only of the stillness of heavenly motion. 
Ta^ crows cawed overhead, and the other birds sang 
^^^^^^^sionally from the neighboiuing copse. The per- 
^™^^ of the second crop of hay was peculiarly sweet, 
^^ sometimes it was intermingled with the scent of 
°^*Krionette from a cottage garden. As they con- 
^^ed their walk the crow-cawings ceased — the 
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songster's feeble notes were completely hushed, and 
nature grew more grave and pensive. 

' Shall we sit down a little, aunt ? I feel very tired,* 
said Elswitha; and soon they were seated under a 
spreading oak, watching the large golden face of the 
full moon rising in the distant east. ' Is it not true, 
aunt, that we never see but one side of the moon ? I 
wonder what tiie other is like.* 

* I wonder too, childie ; but I do not think it is 
the moon only, of which we see but one side.* 

'Oh, no!* replied Elsie. *I think it is very 
difficult to look on botii sides of a thing. I have been 
trying so to look on all sides of my disappointed 
love.' 

' Then you did love Mr. Wincelcombe, my child?* 

* Oh, yes ! and I do still ; for he has only given 
me up for One dearer far ; but had he given me the 
choice, I should not have made the sacrifice, and I 
should have persuaded myself I was doing right Now 
I can only submit, and draw closer and closer to the 
faithful One. There is such a difference between 
saying, " I am ready to be a missionary — to give up 
all things for Jesus** — and doing it:* and, as Elsie 
looked up to her aunt, her eyes were fiiU of tears. 

* Yours is a heavy trial ; one of which you knew 
nothing when we talked on the subject last year.' 

'Indeed I did not — I never loved Bertram. It 
was no self-denial to refuse him, poor fellow ! but this 
is so different, I sometimes fear I shall never be happy 
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again. I feel that I have lost much of my interest in 
India, and yet I long now that I were away.' 

^Be patient, childie,' said the kind aunt, as she 
stroked her hand. ' Commit thy way unto the Lord, 
and He will bring it to pass. I feel that Mr. Win- 
cdcombe wishes to serve the Lord Christ, and if 
le is mistaken, I believe God will show him His 
will* 

*But can he be mistaken?* inquired Elsie, ear- 
nestly. 

* Decidedly : he is no paragon of perfection.* 

* Oh, I know, auntie ! but in this do you think he 
^^*n? I am sure he sought God*s guidance, and I 
"^Ueve he, as well as myself, has felt the sacrifice.' 

* It strikes me, he has in tliis acted hastily ; and 
"lere seems to me a little will-worship in his conduct* 

*But, auntie, you don't think he has made an 
exoiase of my devotion to missionary work to cut short 
^^"^ growing intimacy?* and Elsie coloured deeply, 
^^ her voice trembled. 

*No, my child, not for a moment I believe he 
iov^(j yQu fervently, and I do not think he would 
^"^^ resigned you to any one but the Friend above 
^ others. I believe he has wrenched his young heart's 
^^ctions for Christ's Name's sake ; but he acted too 
*^^^^ily. He took it for granted that the sacrifice was 
^^^^anded; he did not wait to hear what the Lord 
^^Uld say.' 

*Then do you think he did wrong?' and hope 
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lighted up the poor girl's eyes, for she had ever chided 
herself in feeling that she would have acted dif^ 
ferently. 

* I think that he unwittingly did wrong.' 

* But, aunt, " he that loveth father and mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me." He thought I was 
already pledged to my Saviovur's service, and he would 
not hold me back.' 

* I believe that is exactly the thought that in- 
fluenced him; but, Elsie, which is our surest guide,. 
God's dear providence, or our self-hewn and rugged 
patiis?* 

* Thy way, not mine, O Lord I' 

* Yes, childie ; usually we choose the road of in- 
dination rather than of duty, but Launcelot has chosen 
that of mortification. I respect his motive, just as I 
do that of the conscientious monk ; but in both cases 
I think the course of action is mistaken. It is not 
one to which either God's word or providence calls 
us.' 

'But may not His Spirit have called me, aunt?' 
Elsie inquired, solemnly ; * and if so, is not He as sure 
a Guide?* 

* Dear child 1 God's Spirit speaks by the word. 
Has God's word commanded you to work for God in 
India?' 

* No ; but it has said, " Go ye into all the world, 
preach the Gospel to every creature." * 

* Is India the world more than London, or are our 
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Hindoo sisters more perishing creatures than our 
English ones?* 

* No ; but there are many to work in London and 
few in India.' 

'Not so many, Elsie, but more are urgently 
^a^ted.' 

* But you always urged me to think of missionary 
^oik; 

* I did, Elsie ; and whether at home or abroad, it 

■ 

^ 9. glorious work; and, if God*s providence continues 

to clear the way for it, I believe you will yet feel that 

^•^ciian work is well worth the sacrifice of leaving 

and kindred, and we shall know there is some 

reason why your hopes, so lately bright, have 

^mingly been blighted. You must wait a little while 

God will make your way plain.' 

*I do so wish, auntie, you would talk to Mr. 

•^^ioicelcombe,' said Elswitha, with earnestness of 

"^^^jt ; and, though she sighed as they rose to continue 

^'^^^ir walk, her spirit was relieved ; she dared to hope 

"^^^t Launcelot might yet find her his help-meet, and 

"^^^t this might be according to the mil of God. 

^-^^witha was earnest in all her thoughts and feelings, 

^■^^^^3 it was an earnest love she bore towards the 

y^^Xang man, with whom every sentiment of heart 

^^^med one — whose interests centred in the same 

^^^^at Object, and whose tastes and pursuits were all 

^^^^genial with her own. It is true he had not 

^^^lared his love till he imagined it must be forbidden ; 
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but Elswitha had long felt that they mutually loved one 
another: there was a happiness when they met she 
never had known before, and he was far too trans- 
parent for any doubt of his attachment to enter her 
mind. Launcelot had not by any means the same 
assurance that she cared for him. Agnes had rallied 
her on the subject, and so she had grown shy, and the 
very consciousness of pleasure made her assume a 
certain air of indifference. Until he had spoken in 
the garden amongst the roses, he had never measured 
the depth of the fair girFs love. 

Repeated teaching and constant watching are 
necessary to make us wise ; and whether our actions 
be according to our heart's desire, or entirely against 
the grain, the continual prayer is needed : * Lead me 
in Thy way, and teach me, O God of my salvation.' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE CLEARED WAY. 

' Wouldst thou be wise and know the Lord ? 
Wouldst thou believe aright ? 
Make the blest volume of His word 
Thy rule, thy guide, thy light.* — Gressop. 

-^Gain and again Leslie's strength seemed altogether 
exhausted, but at length, after five weeks of anxious 
hatching, the doctor declared the poor fellow out of 
^ger, and that change of air into the country would 
be the best stimulant to strengthen his weakened 
System. The thought of going home was most painful 
to the boy. There lived the wretched family who had 
beguiled him to leave his home, and had introduced 
him to a set of low comedians in London. The youth, 
whilst he had some fine, intellectual traits in his cha- 
racter, and warm affections, was exceedingly wanting 
in firmness and moral courage. He was one over 
whom another person could exercise unlimited in- 
fluence. Unfortunately that influence had been ac- 
quired by a most unprincipled young man, who, finding 
how the boy hated application and dreaded the severity 
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of his father, played upon his love of idleness and ex- 
treme timidity, and his character being naturally one 
that delighted in concealment, the plan of a mysterious 
disappearance from home was only too eagerly seized 
by the unhappy youth. Love for his mother was the 
only obstacle, and the impression of the last kiss she 
gave him in his pretended sleep on the night that he 
ran away, and her earnest whispered words, *God 
bless you,' was like caustic fire, at first bearable, but 
gradually eating more deeply and painfiiUy into his 
wounded conscience. Often would it have driven 
him homewards, but there was the dread of his father, 
who had conscientiously but vainly endeavoured by 
the most resolute means to root out the evil he saw 
springing up in his son's character, and also the terror 
of ill-usage from his companions, should he be found 
absconding from their company. He had good 
powers of memory and an admirable faculty of imita- 
tion, so for a time he acted very successfully in a low 
theatre. Another season, however, the affair proved 
a failure, there was no gain, and the actors wanted 
bread. Then his companion introduced him to a set 
of thieves. Leslie was agile, cautious, and subtle, 
and, having overcome the scruples of conscience that 
at first beset him, he soon was clever amongst his 
companions. Yet he was miserable, he was less his 
own master than he had ever been, even at home ; he 
was under the tyranny of two men, whose wickedness 
was fearful, and his want of courage made it impos- 
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sible for him to free himself from their odious bands. 
One remnant of home influence remained, he vene- 
rated the Name of God, he dared not take it in vain : 
but when his brutal companions discovered this weak- 
ness, as they regarded it, they placed him under 
torture till he repeated fifty times over a most dreadful 
defiance of the Almighty, and curse upon himself. 
Now, thought they, we shall have it out of him, he 
will never dare to think of religion again; and, in 
tmth, Leslie became a proficient in swearing. But the 
misery of the boy's spirit affected his health. As he 
became weaker, he returned with fewer gains, and, 
though at first he was beaten and kicked and deprived 
of food for his bad success, it was soon seen that he 
was * no go,* that he would soon die upon their hands ; 
and, on the morning of the day that he had turned into 
the Ragged Refiige, he had been told that he needn't 
come back to his old haunts. It was not his thefts, nor 
his falsehoods, that had filled his soul with such dread 
during his illness; it was his blaspheming the Name of 
God, and it was to this that he continually alluded when 
he called out in his delirium, * They made me do it* 
Poor fellow I as he lay, during hours of weakness, 
watclung the anxious countenance of his prematurely 
aged mother, or reassured by the sweet smile of hope 
which returned his inquiring look, his mad folly, his 
widted ingratitude, would rise before him, and the 
culmination seemed always to be that awfiil hour, when 
tiiose who appeared to him like fiends of hell forced 
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him to repeat the horrible words. He seldom spoke 
of the past, but he liked to listen to his mother's 
gentle words, and listened eagerly when she read the 
Scriptures. 

The doctor ordered him into the country as soon 
as possible, and Launcelot went down to High Croft 
and engaged apartments recommended by Mrs. Wid- 
drington. He had met the widowed sisters as he was 
walking to the village, and heard from them — it was 
almost a relief — that all the young people were out 
for a day's excursion. He had endeavoured to nerve 
himself should he meet Elswitha again, but felt he had 
not yet command of his feelings. He thought Mrs. 
Widdrington's, and still more Mrs. Bethune's, manner 
to him was rather cold, and began to wish he had 
thought of lodgings in any other direction ; yet an 
irresistible impulse seemed to draw him thither, and he 
longed for what he dreaded. He began to think also, 
that his motives were perhaps mistaken, that he ought 
to explain his conduct more fully, and then there 
darted into his mind the inquiry, which had never oc- 
curred till now, 'Have I acted altogether rightly? 
Rightly, no doubt, in giving up every thought of her 
for the sake of our Heavenly Master; but I was 
wrong, — desperately wrong, in telling her how I had 
loved her ; it was a gratification to myself, but at what 
a cost to her who is dearer to me than aught on earth ! 
Oh, Elsie, if I had been certain that you loved me ! 
But, perhaps it is right ; I might never then have had 
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the resolution to make the sacrifice demanded. It is 
a sacrifice demanded — is it not ? " Whosoever loveth 
:&ther and mother more than Me, is not worthy of Me." 
It is not that I loved my mother better than Christ, 
'which has kept me here, it is the duty I owed her. 
The word of God was clear as to obedience and 
lionour to parents — not clear that I must myself go 
to India. But I have no claim over Elsie ; there is 
xio duty that she should marry me ; there is no bond 
T)etween us ; yet, there is, — my very heart is knit into 
lers. This evening's visit to High Croft makes me 
ftel, more than ever, that the strings of my heart 
ore breaking ; but the bond is only in the heart, no 
'word of mouth hath plighted our troth. Duty does 
xiot make us one — only love. Then is there not a 
liigher love? For His sake should I not give her up?* 
TTien arose the prayer, * Lord, show me plainly what 
Thou wouldst have me to do, and, for Thy sake, 
may I willingly — yes, willingly — sacrifice whatsoever 
Thou requirest.' 

Very soon Leslie and his mother were removed to 
the lodging engaged for them. It was in the house 
of Mrs. Hart the dressmaker, whose son and daughter 
had continued constant teachers in the Sunday-school. 
l^irs. Hart was a kind, motherly person, and it was 
soon arranged that Leslie should be left entirely under 
tJieir care, whilst Mrs. Allen returned to the Vicarage 
of Newton, where she was much needed. The boy 
continued in a very delicate state, and it would evi- 
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dently be many weeks before his future course of life 
could be determined upon. The mother was com- 
forted in leaving her son near the widowed sisters, who 
had already cheered her greatly, and the bright little 
ones, to whose running in with pretty flowers, or a nice 
book, Leslie looked forward with increasing pleasure. 

One evening whilst Mrs. Widdrington and Mrs. 
Allen where talking together, and Leslie helping Rosie 
and Victor to make chairs of twigs and 6xy pease, 
Launcelot unexpectedly entered, to the very great 
pleasure of the children, who were soon seated on 
his two knees and begging to hear the story about 
little Willie and the great lion. The story was a far 
vourite allegory, and, as Launcelot told it, LesUe 
listened with the deepest interest, for he felt that he 
had been indeed in the lion's mouth ; and when 
Launcelot told of the loving, grieved father following, 
seeking, finding his child, presenting himself as the 
prey in order that the lion might drop the child, and 
falling in the struggle bleeding and senseless to the 
ground, Victor whispered to Leslie, * That you know 
is Jesus — He did love us so ! He was wounded for 
our iniquities/ for the little fellow had learnt this pre- 
cious text. Leslie felt a new feeling all over him, even 
that God, the Heavenly Father, did not forsake His 
child, but loved him with an everlasting love. 

When Mrs. Widdrington rose to go, Launcelot 
asked permission to accompany her along the road. 
The assent was willing, and the little ones crossed the 
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Stiles and ran the short way home, whilst their elders 
took the longer one round the fields. 

After a short conversation about Leslie, Launcelot 
said, somewhat abruptly, * Has Miss Maitland ever 
forgiven me ? I cannot forgive myself.' 

*She loves you too tenderly to think you have 
done anything wrong; but are you regretting the 
course you have taken?* 

* I ought, never to have told her that I loved her 
so. Perhaps it may have made her feel the bitterness 
of duty as I have felt it And yet, in giving up Elsie 
for my Master, I have not done too much : He gave 
up all for me.' 

Tears stood in the young man's eyes as he spoke, 
and his whole manner showed how strong was his 
emotion. Mrs. Widdrington felt almost awed. There 
^ a willing, and costly surrender to Christ of the 
heart's warmest affections, and she thought of the 
verse, * Every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, 
* sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
^ds for My. Name's sake, shall receive a hundred- 
fold, and shall inherit eternal life;' and again as the 
''■^ed joy, .the union in each other's life of those two 
young ones, so entirely one in spirit, rose before her, 
^e lines in contrast seemed simultaneously presented : 

* Brief life is here our portion ; 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care ; 
The life that knows no parting, 
The endless life, is there.* 

Q 
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She had longed to tell Launcelot that he should 
follow the leadings of Providence, that self-chosen paths, 
even for God's sake, might not be the paths of the 
Father's choosing, but she felt she dared not come 
between the soul and its surrender to Christ 

And so she only said, * We sometimes, dear young 
friend, mistake the sacrifices God demands. But 
earnestly pray and search the Scriptures, and He will 
guide you in the right path, " Thy way, not mine, O 
Lord." ' 

The children were boundii^ now along the road 
to meet them, and Mrs. Widdrington was glad; she 
did not wish to take the matter into her own hands, 
her longing was that God would direct those who had 
yielded to Him their entire hearts. And so they 
shook hands with the old grasp of friendship, for she 
could not doubt, that if Launcelot was mistaken in 
judgment, his heart was all right in the matter. That 
evening the young man went home pondering Mrs* 
Widdrington's words, * We sometimes mistake the sac- 
rifices God demands,' and he determined that he 
would pray for His Heavenly Father's direction, and 
then set text beside text, that he might understand 
the way of God more perfectly. The clock in the 
neighbouring street had chimed two before this work 
of absorbing interest was nearly completed. He had 
no idea of the lateness of the hour, but casting his 
care on Him who careth, he laid him down and 
slept 
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The question that revolved in his mind from 
morning till eve of the next day was not, * Can I give 
up Elswitha for Thy sake T That had been tried and 
unhesitatingly answered, though it was as the cast- 
mg out of the right eye, or the cutting off of the right 
hand. The question was rather, *What doth the 
Lord require of me ? First, that I should glorify Hls 
Name ; and will it be for the glory of His Name to 
tmpt that dear, dear friend to give up the work of 
female education in India, that noble work to which 
she has devoted herself? Is it not there specially 
true, that the harvest is plenteous and the labourers 
few? But, again, is there not much work in this great 
dty? need- she be here less useful in the setting up of 
her Redeemer's kingdom ? I see in her the loveliness, 
the congeniality of character, I have ever prayed God 
would grant me to find in my spouse. But are we 
only brought together to relinquish each other's love 
for an earthly ever ? Do I know it is God's will that 
Bswitha should go to India ? May He not be satis- 
fied that it was the thought of her heart, and, ha\ing 
taught her spirit entire submission to Him, having 
taught her the habit of self-consecration, may He not 
''equire her services in another portion of the vineyard 
"^for who can say that London is not a mission-field 
for the dedication of every power and faculty of body, 
soul, and spirit ? If she is willing to cast in her lot 
^ me, need I fear the Father's blessing will be with- 
lield? I was hindered myself from going to India, 
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and God has given me plenty to do in England ; but 
should I hinder her?* Backwards and forwards in 
the workings of the young man's mind did he waver, 
still irresolute as to what, in this special case, was the 
mind of his God. His spirit seemed still more per- 
plexed the second day than it had been on the first. 
On the third day he resolved to write to Elsie. * Wo- 
men have often quicker perceptions as to right and 
wrong than man has ; I know she loves God earnestly, 
I know she cannot love me more than I love her, 
therefore she will not feel a stronger temptation than 
myself to leave the pathway of self-devoted work. I 
will lay bare my heart before her, tell her that I know 
not what is the will of the Lord, ask her prayerfully, 
earnestly to seek His guidance, and to decide the 
matter on which I feel the brightness of my earthly 
life depends. But do I limit God — could He not 
provide a substitute for Elswitha? He might Him- 
self fill up the blank, but surely there are not two 
Elswithas in this world.' And so the young man 
thought, and he wrote to her who was dear to him, 
and he spread the letter in prayer before the Lord ; 
he did not ask that Elswitha might be granted him ; 
but he did ask that she might decide according to the 
mind which was in Christ Jesus. 

Elsie read and re-read the letter. Again and again 
she prayed over it. She already knew Mrs. Widdring- 
ton*s opinion, but she dared not be guided by the 
advice of any human being in a matter so mo- 
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mentous. These words were continually on her 
lips: — 

' I would not have the restless mind, 

That hurries to and fro, 
Seeking for some great thing to find. 

Or secret thing to know ; 
I would be treated as a child, 

And guided where I go.' 

The first question was, ' Is there any reason what- 
ever, except my devotion to Indian missionary work, 
why I should not marry Launcelot?* And she laid 
her head on her bed, and wept as she said, * No, no ! 
I love him from the bottom of my heart, and he loves 
me, though I don't deserve it ; and there is the yet 
stronger bond — we are one in Christ.* Then came 
the second inquiry, — ' In giving up Indian work, shall 
I be forsaking special service that Christ has appointed 
me? Why did I say that Christ has appointed it? 
Because I felt in my heart a drawing to it, and there 
was no obstacle in the way. My own inclinations 
are, of course, my own will — a dangerous guide, even 
when it seems to be in the right way. Now my will 
is changed. Let me endeavour, then, to cast it over- 
board, and seek simply God's will. There was no 
obstacle in the way ; now there is — an earthly love, 
which many waters cannot quench : and yet it should 
be conquered by an heavenly love, if it be God's will 
that I am to go. What is God's will ? My sancti- 
fication — His glory. Which will most promote my 
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sanctification ? A husband such as Launcelot, who 
would be an earthly guide, a support, one to urge me 
onward, and work for me and with me in plans of use- 
fulness ; or direct consecration to foreign missionary 
service, the abnegation of earthly love and absorption 
in the love of Christ — working and loving only in the 
Lord, without human relationship — spiritually united 
unto Christ, and human affection ignored ? Christ 
came not to destroy love, but to sanctify it ; not to 
separate families, save where principle is concerned, 
but to unite them. If it were right for an imaginary 
sphere of usefulness to tear asunder a knitting of heart 
and spirit, which God hath by nature ordained, surely 
the Romanist is right in his vows of celibacy; surely 
will-worship, and voluntary humility, and commanding 
to abstain from meats, which God hath created, and 
forbidding to marry, would be good: whereas Paul 
says it is " a departing from the faith." What the pro- 
vidence of my All-wise Father presents is not to be 
refused, because I, his loving but ignorant child, 
imagine another gift would be more for my benefit 
God's gifts and appointments must be good if only 
they be received with thanksgiving and sanctified by 
the word of God and by prayer.* Then her bright eyes 
swam with tears, and she added, *I thank Thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth ! and I will plight 
him my troth, and take him for better and for worse, 
till death us do part.* And her hands were clasped 
in intense earnestness as she added, *And may our 
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united life, that life which Thy providence has or- 
dained, be for the glory of Thy Name — be for the 
salvation of most precious souls !' 

The next day Launcelot was expected at High 
Croft to see young Allen ; and when the children 
took the boy a few ripe peaches in the morning, they 
were the bearers of a note that asked Launcelot to 
spend the evening at Sunny Lea. Then, when he and 
Elswitha were left together, they talked a;nd searched 
the Scriptures, and prayed and blessed their God, for 
He seemed to make their way plain; and, rich in 
sanctified love, they kissed one another with tears, 
and then sought the congratulations and blessings of 
the adopted mothers. 

That was an evening much to be remembered at 
Sunny Lea, and God looked down well pleased on 
the diildren who devoted their early love to His sole 
service. 
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* Ve "mho, farqking all 
At Tov lored Masto^s call. 



Soon win dbe wofk be done. 
Soon win dbe ptiae be woo, — 
Bi^^iter duun jTOodcr son 
Tlien sliall ]re shine.* 

It was now the end of August For various reasons 
it was considered prudent, especially by Mr3. Win- 
celcombe, the aged mother of Launcelot, that the mar- 
riage should not take place till the following spring ; 
and the sacrifice of waiting a few months was to the 
young people small, compared with that renuncia- 
tion which a higher obedience seemed at one time 
to claim. But, notwithstanding joyful anticipations, 
Launcelot looked ill. He had worked hard for many 
months, and had, with the exception of a few days, 
even spent August in London, detained by several 
interests. Elsie and Agnes had been for long without 
a change; so Mrs. Bethune, who always thought of 
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Others, who seemed intuitively to know what another 
desired, said one evening to Mrs. Widdrington, — 

* Alice, I have been thinking all day of such a nice 
plan for you and the girls and Launcelot Leave me 
ajid the children here — we shall get on nicely to- 
gether, and look after poor Leslie and attend to the 
schools — perhaps we will ask Mary Corrie to spend 
a fortnight with us — ^and you four go off to Switzerland 
for a month. Launcelot looks very ill, and Elsie not 
much better: the mountain breezes will do you all 
much good. It need not be very expensive. As I 
shall stay at home, I can help the girls a little. Oh, 
I know the pleasures of those lakes and snowy moun- 
tains : if not the happiest, certainly the brightest part 
of my life. Launcelot has been already twice in Switz- 
erland, so he will be able to manage for you. You 
can all talk French, and it will be such a delight to 
the girls ; and I do think you, my dear old Alice, will 
not enjoy it the least of the party.* 

*How like you, Bertha! planning for everybody 
but yourself.* 

* But I have thought of myself I will either have 
Mary here, or else we will go down to my brother*s. 
He has long wanted me and the children in Scotland ; 
but I don't like leaving home.* 

* And I don't like leaving you.* And Alice looked 
at the pale, but beaming face of her widowed sister, 
and felt how love to God and man had triumphed 
over griefs. Her widowhood was more than resigna- 
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tion. It was not a dull submission to an omnipotent 
will, but it was a devotion to a higher than human 
affection ; it was not a bending beneath the blow, it 
was a kissing of the rod ; it was not a downward look) 
' I must endure,' but it was an upward expression, * I 
will serve.' The widow, adopting her beloved Ernest's 
motto, * For Thy sake,' carried a loving spirit through 
every duty of life, and produced a sweet peace wher- 
ever she went Unselfish love marked the gentle 
steps of Mrs. Bethune. 

Aunt Alice weighed the plan with her usual judg- 
ment, and th^n, having s^proved, it was proposed to 
Launcelot and the girls, and all agreed it was the most 
pleasant of pleasant propositions : no time could l)e 
lost, and on the third of September they would be 
ready to start The barometer marked * set fair,' and 
dearest Aunt Bertha and the children would leave the 
same evening for Ashbuiy. 

After a summer of mingled clouds and sunshine, it 
not unfrequently happens that the shorter days of 
September possess a rare glory, an unclouded sky, a 
golden sunrise, and a rosy sunset ; cool air in the early 
morning, and in the late evening, and the heat only 
slightly oppressive at mid-day. Such was the weather 
when, with lively anticipations of enjoyment. Aunt 
Widdrington and her three children, for such she now 
called them all, stepped on board the steamer at 
Folkestone. 

To leave one's island home for the first time, to 
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feel oneself bound for a foreign shore, known only by 
report, brings strange and solemn feelings over the 
mind, especially if the days of youth are already past 
As Launcelot and the sisters talked and laughed, Mrs. 
Widdrington sat absorbed in the deepest reflections — 
a realisation, such as she had never felt before, of leav- 
ing earthly shores for an unknown land. At first the 
thought was painful, a strange feeling of dread came 
Over her, the step must some time be taken, and it is 
for a bourne whence none return ; but as she remem- 
bered they were not strangers that should greet her there 
•^tihe unknown shore was also the homeland, the King 
was the Father, and He who sat upon the throne was 
He who had said, ' Behold My hands and My feet, 
that it is I, Myself/ ' Thou, Thyself, who didst bear my 
sin and carry my sorrow. My deathless Friend, who 
shalt be my guide unto death, and then shalt receive 
me into glory.* Thus Mrs. Widdrington meditated, 
and her spirit was no longer troubled. Yet it had been 
almost mysteriously stirred in its depths ; a sudden 
whirlwind, unknown to man, had well-nigh uprooted 
its peace, but the still small voice was heard, and that 
voice was His, whom, not having seen, she loved. 

It was resolved not to stay in Paris, but to hasten 
lat once to the land of lakes and mountains ; and so 
they travelled all night, and on the second evening 
were watching, on the Rhine bridge at Basle, the 
rapid rushing of the green waters of that mighty river. 
Its impetuosity, volume, and colour, were all different 
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to what they had seen in England, and as they stood 
and listened to the strange German voices of the 
passers-by — the little children even talking a language 
they could not understand, — as they watched the 
various costumes, the large black bows of the Baden 
women, the round Swiss hats of those of Basle, the 
occasional Beme bodice, bedizened with silver, they 
felt they were indeed in a foreign country, and the 
charm of novelty, as well as the beauty around them, 
took away the thought of fatigue. 

There was an old-fashioned house in that quaint 
town, to which they had ^ letter of introduction : it 
was where an old nian lived, one who had consecrated, 
through many years* time, wealth and talents to the 
service of his God. He was truly a father in the 
church of Christ One of the early founders of the 
Basle Missionary Institution, he was still, though 
fourscore years had passed over him, labouring in 
many a work, and planning many a scheme, of Chris- 
tian benevolence. The party were disappointed to 
find that the venerable M. Spittier was not at the 
Falke, but there were gathering together several mis- 
sionaries on that Saturday evening for the festival 
of the morrow. It was to be a leave-taking of the 
brethren sent forth from the neighbouring working 
men's missionary college ot St Chrischona, pre- 
pared for carrying the gospel to various parts of the 
world. The tailor, the shoemaker, and the cultivator, 
were still ready to pursue their various trades, but 
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whether it might be in the inhospitable country of 
the Abyssinians, amongst the savages of Patagonia, 
the Negroes of West Africa, or in orphan establish- 
ments in the Holy City of Jerusalem, they would still 
endeavour to diffuse a Christian influence, and when- 
ever possible to make known Christian truth. Nor 
was it only for foreign labour these were trained. 
Many were to be colporteurs, or itinerant missionaries, 
in country districts of Switzerland, Germany, or Kur- 
land. An invitation was warmly given to the English 
party to be present, which was as cordially accepted, 
and with thankful hearts for the care which had watched 
the first part of their journey, the Providence which 
had brought them for that very Sunday to this part of 
Switzerland, they laid themselves down, and, very 
weary, were soon lulled to sleep by the low, but con- 
stant rush of the mighty Rhine. 

Their road lay on the German side of the Rhine, 
through vineyards and across irrigated meadows, to 
the small village of Riehen, and they found their aged 
host's dwelling had been an ancient kidsterii, or mon- 
astery, now converted into a centre of Christian love 
and effort. Its primitiveness seemed strange to the 
English visitors, but there was a charm in it all. 
Dinner was nearly finished when they arrived at noon, 
but great dishes of grapes were being handed round 
an apartment where the guests were assembled. Its 
large folding-doors opened on a sort of garden. Near 
a well, at its further end, sat several peasants, partak- 
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ing erf" the country cheer. A Negro woman, of very 
pleasant countenance, helped to bring in the plates 
and dishes, and then she sat down as one of the 
family, in which she took the place of an adopted 
daughter. The old man sat at the head of his table, 
a black velvet cap crowning his head, and his coun- 
t«[iance beaming with the kindly joy of his heart 

There were present several German professors, 
and other large-hearted Christians — men whose brows 
seemed to tell the broad expansive thoughts that were 
there, and whose earnest, yet cheerful countenances 
were the badge of service to that Master, whom it is a 
life-joy to serve. Before they parted, some German 
hymns were sung, and truly the great Teutonic language 
sounded grand in that simple harmony. Then, through 
vineyards and cornfields, and the rough roads of the 
wood, Swiss, and Germans, and English, pursued their 
way to the missionary college. As they ascended the 
hill, Elswitha talked in German with a missionary mer- 
chant, who was going to be sent forth that day to 
Abyssinia, and the others engaged in English conversa- 
tion with some who had been for a time in their island 
home. Mrs. Widdrington observed the animated dis- 
course of a man of marked intellectual power, but it 
was in vain for her to listen — the curse of Babel was 
then understood in a manner she had never before 
realised. 

* You look very grave, auntie ; I fear you are not 
enjoying yourself,' said Agnes, waiting for Mrs. Wd^ 
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drington, who had rather fellen behind in her uphill 
walk. ^Is it not fun to hear all the people talking 
German ? It is so like the way in which the North- 
umbrians talk to their horses, — "wo," and "yo," and 
"so," and "nein," and "kennen," and "kommen."* 

* Yes, and I feel uncommonly like a horse myself, 
toiling up the hill, and without the power of conversa- 
tion. But still I am enjoying myself very much, and 
there is my good friend coming who understands Eng- 
lish and has pity on me ;* and soon a German clergy- 
man helped Mrs. Widdrington up the hill, telling her 
of their beloved Chrischona, of their mission at Jeru- 
salem, and of their orphan establishment. The way 
no longer seemed long, and at the end of a good 
stimde they reached the building on the top of the 
hill, partly modem, partly the remains of the old mon- 
astery, and stood amongst the strangely-dressed pea- 
santry and others already assembled there. The 
numbers were too many for the neat church where 
the brethren usually worshipped, and so they adjourned 
to the shade of some spreading cherry-trees, where 
scats were quickly placeS. It was truly a beautiful 
scene, apart from the deep interest of the occasion. 
All around was a magnificent panorama of the valley 
of the Rhine and the Jura Alps. The ridge of Pilatus 
was distinctly visible, whilst far, far away, ^s the sun 
set gloriously, the Jungfrau and Wetterhom showed 
their rocky snow-clad summits, which practised eyes 
only could distinguish from the floating clouds. Aft^r 
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CTnmtig; £ poEikDi of SfTijUurc vss icad : * Then the 
CMPvsr ms3pks wcoL xwsT JBSD GafiW, into a moun- 
Tanr wtool T^as had s$!paaiaioA tbem. And when 
:3ieir anr Hjiil idxy wcsss^i^fied Him; but some 
Qcmrosd. And Jesis ciaic and spake unto them, 
saving. AH pcmer is ^iv^en nmo Me in heaven and in 
ordL Go ye liiesieibre and teadi all nations, baptiz- 
iz^ dKsn in die Xai&e of liie Father, and of the Son, 
and of liie Hohr CSmsl ... and k> ! I am with you 
ahrar. ewn unxo liie end of the wcxld. Amen.' 
Those wonis came vidi new force, as on the moun- 
tabhti^ liie ahrer-baired senrants of Christ laid their 
hands on die yxwi^ men as diey came up two and 
two and leceired didr dismifssal to various parts of 
the woild. Amoi]^:st the poorer students was one, 
who. though rich in this world^s wealth, was devoted 
by his parents to the highest calUng amongst the 
chiklrai of men. devoted to fight in the van of that 
aimy that has for eighteen hundred years been sent 
fordi preaching the gospel to every creature. Young 
Mr. R.'s aged Either and mother were in the assembly, 
and as their son in his turn responded to the ad- 
dress dehvered to the student brethren, and spoke 
of the family Bible in his father's house, bore testi- 
mony to the love amongst the brethren at St Chris- 
chona, and with deep feeling and gende modesty bade 
all farewell, the parents' tears flowed fast, and indeed 
there was hardly an eye that was not dim. Then the 
M. Spittler, and Letterhose the professor, kissed, 
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as is the custom in Germany, the cheeks of each of 
the students that were sent out, and after the blessing 
of the triune God had been pronounced, as the shades 
of evening were stealing over the lovely scene, the 
congregation was dismissed. 

In the large room of the establishment, hot milk 
and coffee, bread and grapes, were handed round, and 
then the English party, with their German and Swiss 
friends, descended to the klosterli in the village below 
the hill. 

Mrs. Widdrington, who had hardly recovered the 
fatigue of her long journey, was persuaded to ac- 
company the old gentleman in the family coach, and 
often did she afterwards make the little ones at Sunny 
Lea laugh as she told of her ride on that eventful 
evening : the cart-horses, the coachman wearing a 
blouse, the broken windows, the leather blinds, the 
wonderful springs, the yet more wonderful roads, the 
depth of the cart-ruts, the shakings, the risks of 
overturn, and, at last, the matter-of-course manner in 
which all descended and walked over a part too dan- 
gerous to traverse in the unwieldy vehicle. Many 
things made the English visitors feel that in manners, 
habitations, dress, food, and furniture, the people 
resembled what we read of our ancestors a hundred 
years ago. The simplicity of everything charmed 
them, and the Christian devotedness manifested on 
the top of that little mount was a life-long lesson. It 
was religion in the beauty of poetry, and poetry in the 
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beanty of rd^;ioo ; yet, as diey retained to Basle, a 
fediDg of sadness crept over them. 

It was too manifest diat in Switzerland, as in Eng- 
land, the whole wcnkl lieth in wickedness. There was 
no repose on diat Sunday evening, every shop was 
open, eveiy mrikkaus^ or restaurant, was filled with 
ncMsy drinkers ; the soond of die great wooden balls of 
the bovdtts was heard perpetually rolling, and not a 
few men were reeling in the streets. 

The Christian church in every land is as the little 
flock upon the waste mountains, as the oasis in the 
desert, as the Hly amongst die thorns. When, oh, 
when ! shall the kingdom ^^ch is righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, be established? When 
shall the One Shepherd deliver his flock out of all 
places where, in the dark and cloudy day, they have 
been scattered? When shall the wilderness rejoice and 
blossom as the rose? When shall the fir-tree shoot 
upwards, instead of the thorn, and the myrtle blossom, 
instead of the briar? He that shall come will come, 
and will not tarry. Waiting Christians, ye have need 
of patience. Wait, I say, on the Lord, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE RIGI. 

' Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steamy lake, dusky or grey, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author rise, 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling, still advance His praise. '-^Milton. 

The following morning a pleasant railway drive up 
that mighty river that was rushing so rapidly down, 
passing from time to time unwieldy rafts with their 
solitary occupants, brought the party to Lauflfen, where 
they saw the great falls of the Rhine. Their height 
was not surprising; but the volume of water, that 
rushed in massive turbulence, struck the beholders 
with a feeling of personal insignificance and of 
wondering awe. 

* It is worth coming from England, were it only for 
the primitive beauty of the mountain missionary 
dismissal, and the grandeur of that waterfall,' ex- 
claimed Elswitha, as the four rested together in the 
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peaceful churchyard of Lauffen, listening to the 
cataract as to the roar of the distant ocean. * If every 
day is to be marked with scenes of such surpassing 
beauty, what memories we shall have for life !' 

' My brain will be/ said Agnes, laughing, * a 
stereoscope of first-rate quality for my personal use. 
You know I am not selfish there, for I cannot make 
these internal pictures public property.* 

' Write a book, and describe them. Pen-and-ink 
sketches,' said Launcelot. 

' Ah, that may do for you, not for me ! I was 
stunned, I was dumb. There would be little use 
using words, when my first confession would be, 
words are useless.' 

* It is true, rushing and crushing, and splashing and 
lashing, and foaming and gloaming, and all the rest 
of Southe/s catalogue, give a faint idea of that wild 
whirl of waters.* 

* I felt so helpless beside it,* said Elswitha, * not 
afraid, but every bit of imaginary strength taken out 
of me ; and what a contrast is there now between the 
mouldering clay of this graveyard, and the endurance 
of those rocks amid the flood, the ceaselessness of the 
rushing waters ! * 

*A contrast now^ answered Mrs. Widdrington, 
*and what a contrast then! when the rocks shall 
shiver, and the waters be dried up, but the mouldering 
clay of His saints shall put on glorious apparel, and, in 
resurrection life, stand before the throne of God/ 
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*Ahr said Launcelot, *the greatness of tegener- 
ated humanity seems overwhelming in contrast with 
the present amazing grandeur of material creation.* 

* But,' said Elsie, * is it not more usual to contrast 
great things with small? Beholding a great thing, 
helps one to grasp a greater. One climbs up by 
comparison, great, greater, greatest.* 

'Yes; but the adjectives proper to eternity, in- 
finity, admit of no comparison — perfect, complete, 
immeasurable. The overwhelming feeling of the con- 
trast of which I speak, lies, I think, in this, — with a 
great effort we have grasped the thought of something 
we consider great, and, after all, we find we have 
made no advance towards immensity. An ant that 
has climbed to the top of its tiny hill might consider 
itself nearer the summit of Mont Blanc; but the 
centuries of that water's ceaseless roll, going back as 
many ages as any geologist can reckon, is not a 
moment compared with eternity.' 

' That is too deep for me,' said Agnes, sauntering 
away to read the inscriptions on the gravestones 
around ; but, though she tried to shake it off, the con- 
viction was at that moment strong ih her mind. * I 
shall never be happy until I know — what? — that I am 
safe for eternity. Elsie would say, if I would only 
believe, but 1 don't; don't what? don't believe, or 
don't know it? Perhaps neither. The truth is I 
know, or at least I fear, that I am not safe ; so my 
blood seems to curdle as they talk of eternity. And 
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yet, oh ! I daresay it will be all right at last : is not 
that faith? Not Elsie's kind. Elsie's faith makes 
her grateful. I have no gratitude to any one when I 
say, I daresay it will be right. I will ask Launcelot 
some day when I know him better; but they are 
calling me: it is time for the train;' and Agnes 
thoughts were scattered by a breathless run to the 
railway station. That evening they reached Zurich, 
and enjoyed rowing upon its moonlit waters. 

The next night they hoped to be on the top of 
the Rigi ; and then they intended to remain a few da)rs 
on Lake Lucerne, fully to enjoy the loveliness of its 
shores. 

*One cannot talk here of eternal hills,' said 
Launcelot, as they began the ascent from Arthe. 
* About half a century since, the top of that great 
mountain,' pointing to the Rossberg, * yet marked 
with the desolating track of its mighty avalanche of 
rocks, fell over, and the valley of Gk)ldau just below 
was filled with its immense dtbris; the old village 
buried many feet below the spot, where the houses 
and church you see now stand;' and then he told 
anecdotes of the suddenness of the catastrophe, and 
of the completeness of the destruction ; and as they 
talked, they reached the stations that led to the ro- 
mantic village of Sta. Maria zum Schnee. 

Neither Mrs. Widdrington nor the girls had ever 
before been in a Roman Catholic country. Agnes, 
to whom making fun seemed so natural, and who 
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enjoyed the thought of Aunt Widdrington's Protestant 
indignation, as she called it, was almost disappointed 
to see her look at these rude and painful pictures 
with grave interest, and proceed onwards without 
making any remarks. All the parties were vigorous 
walkers at home, and they had determined to do as 
much on foot as was possible; for they well knew 
that no enjoyment nor independence was so great as 
that of pedestrians. They could stop to gather the 
wild gentians, to search out the mountain ferns; to 
gaze upon some lovely opening in the view, till Agnes 
had it stereotyped in her eye, and Launcelot and 
Elsie had transferred to paper a sketchy outline, one 
in water colours and the other in pencil, and Aunt 
Widdrington had rested, enjoying each new beauty 
till her eyes had filled with tears of thankfulness, to 
the indulgent Father, who had made beauty so ex- 
quisite for the children to whom he had given capa- 
bilities for such enjoyment. Thus, resting from time 
to time, the ascent, which was commenced at eleven, 
was completed just before sunset, in time to enjoy 
that pouring forth of golden light, which seemed as 
the sun's legacy of wealth to the fields that had 
ripened, and the waters that had glittered from early 
dawn beneath his kind influence. Some clouds hid 
the snowy mountains, and, therefore, the special 
charm of an Alpine sunset was reserved for another 
scene. But Mrs. Widdrington said she was almost 
glad; it would have been beauty too great for un- 
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practised eyes, and she was well content with the 
gemmed lakes and their varied settings, with the grand 
profusion and wild confusion of mountains that en- 
circled them on every side. Then came the more mate- 
rial business — the noisy supper with keen appetites, 
and the comparing of notes with travellers who had 
come by other routes. Then were the seven sleepless 
hours spent in bed, an over-excited brain either for^ 
bidding ^leep ; or, wakening with an awful noise, which 
seemed the Rossberg*s fearful avalanche descending ; 
but, as the nerves became collected, diminished to 
late travellers with thick boots, tramping along the 
uncarpeted passages to their respective apartments. 
Perhaps the young people had slept sooner, but it 
was not till long after midnight that a dreamless 
sleep overcame Mrs. Widdrington; and if uncon- 
scious pleasure is not a paradox, such was at 4.30 
A.M. her repose, when a sound, oh ! such a sound, 
reverberated through the house ; no movement of 
feet this time — a sound prolonged, increasing, im- 
ceasing. It was the Alpine horn — for the first time 
heard, not in the open air, but in those loudly echoing 
passages, and telling the sleep-startled ones that they 
must arise to see the rising sun. Agnes grumbled 
dreadfully, but it must be done ; * nine weary uphill 
miles' had been ascended to behold the sight, and an 
early rise was necessary. Elsie, much more philo- 
sophical, was delighted the horn had sounded, for she 
» had been afraid, from the appearance of the sunset, 
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that the. morning would be cloudy. Mrs. Widdrington 
felt weary, and ill, and cold, but her natural energy 
conquered all ; and, wrapped in plaid shawls, they were 
soon amongst the many travellers pacing the mountain 
sunmiit in the bitter cold of the early morning, for it 
was now the month of September, and they were 
nearly 6000 feet above the sea. Launcelot was not 
to be seen, but they supposed he would soon make 
his appearance. 

*It is very cloudy,' said Elsie; *and mountains, 
lake, and sky all look grey together.' 

* Yes, indeed,' said Agnes ; * 1 wish I had remained 
oonafortably in bed. I daresay that is what Launcelot 
loas done. I am sure this morning it is true, that 

** Seven sleepless hours weVe tossed in bed, 
The rising sun to see j 
Sulky and grim we rose again, 
Sulky and grim rose he.' 
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* Oh, wait ! he hasn't raised his head yet. There 
will be such a grand dispersion of this grey mist. 
Don't you think so, aunt?' 

* Indeed, childie, I think it is very cold, and the 
.clouds are thickening around us. I don't think any 
.5un will light up the hills this morning. Indeed it is 

time he were already risen.' 

* There is a streak of light over there. Is that the 
east?' said Elsie, doubtingly. 

* I don't know ;' then of a passing gentleman, Mrs. 
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Widdrington inquired in which part of the heavens 
the sun was expected to rise. 

* Rise, madam !' he replied. * I beg your pardon, 
it rose half an hour ago.' 

Ah, this was too disappointing! A retreat into 
the hotel was at once effected, and before they reached 
the window to look out again all was enveloped in a 
thick cloud. They tried to comfort themselves with 
early cafe-au-lait^ and when Launcelot appeared the 
girls chaffed him for being too lazy to rise ; but he 
was an old traveller, and the Alpine horn was not 
enough when he saw the sky so hopelessly grey. 

However, good news was soon brought in : the 
clouds were breaking, sunshine was peering, and great 
was the charm of watching before they began to de- 
scend the little isles of light, that travelled sometimes 
coursing along the sloping mountains, now glistening 
on the crested peaks, and anon floating over the lakes, 
like vessels joyous with light Then the sunny islets 
expanded and became sunny plains, and the whole 
lakes reflected sunlight, and the sky grew blue over- 
head, and the clouds floated there as the sunny beams 
had floated on the earth aforetime. 

*Well worth the ascent, Launcelot,' said Mrs. 
Widdrington, as the young man came towards her. 
* I think this break of the morning exceeds anything 
I ever conceived. I can understand now the verse in 
the Song of Solomon, iv. 8, where our Lord is repre- 
sented as saying, " Until the day break, and the sha- 
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dows flee away, I will get me to the mountain of 
myrrh and to the hill of frankincense." My idea may 
be fanciful, but it seems to me He has ascended on 
high, into the Holy of holies, having the golden censer, 
offering the prayers of the saints. He is in this 
mountain of frankincense, watching His Church till 
the shadows flee away.' 

* This is such a quiet little spot,' said Elsie ; * do 
let us read some of these verses, and talk of the day 
when the Church shall hear the voice of her Beloved.' 
And they sat in the sunshine on that glorious mount, 
and talked of the dispersion of moral darkness, and 
strengthened themselves for fresh efforts to do what- 
soever their hands might find to do ; and then Laun- 
celot and the sisters chanted very sweetly and hope- 
fully, * How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace ; that bringeth good tidings of good, that pub- 
lisheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy God 
Teigneth !' The body seemed to be gathering health 
and strength from those mountain breezes, and even 
so the soul was girding itself for fresh conflict with the 
powers of darkness, by standing on faith's clear sum- 
mit, and beholding the dawn of the day of the Lord, 

* Foretold by prophets, and by poets sung. ' 

Very enjoyable was the descent to Weggis, each 
step unfolding fresh beauties; and they seemed almost 
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in a dreamland when, in the evening, they crossed in 
a little boat to Beckenried, and saw the effect of rosy 
gold as the distant snowy peaks caught the ra)rs of 
sunset. They were soon ensconced in a comfortable 
little Swiss pension^ and enjoyed the moonlight that 
night from the verandahs that encircled the house. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

AMONGST THE LAKES AND MOUNTAINS. 

* Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of c<dd sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snow.' 

Byron. 

E Lake of Luceme is the classical ground of Swit- 
zerland, and the English party were so enamoured 
''^th its interest and its loveliness, that they felt they 
^ould have been well satisfied to have passed the rest 
^f their time upon its shores ; but Launcelot told them 
^^ yet grander scenes, and so they resolved only to 
-**^rnain till the following Monday. Mrs. Widdrington 
not like too rapid movements. * I would rather see 
caomer of Switzerland well,' she used to say, * than 
e whole of it badly. One dear, distinct picture, is 
fifty in a haze.' kf&ko they resolved to boat 
to sketch, and to giwk whole day to the Bay of 
and to trace the story of William Tell, firom his^ 
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birthplace to the neighbouring waterfall, in whose 
surging waters, tradition says, he perished — at a good 
old age — in saving the life of a little child from 
drowning. 

They passed the rock with Schiller's name en- 
graved, and enjoyed his grand poem in its native 
tongue. 

* I do not know why people have such pleasure in 
robbing us of all our heroes,' said Agnes. * There is 
a gentleman on the other side of the steamboat con- 
tending vehemently that there never was such a man 
as WiUiam Tell.' 

*The world has always asserted that there was, 
so let him prove that there was not,' said Mrs. Wid- 
drington. 

' 1 am so glad you are savage on that point,' said 
Agnes, laughing. * I believe I never should have 
learnt French but for the story of Guillaume Tell, and 
I am not going to give my hero up.' 

* But Truth,' said Launcelot ; * is not every ima- 
gined hero to be slaughtered at her shrine?' 

* But 1 don't believe it is the truth : prove it to me, 
if you can.' 

* Certainly,' said Mrs. Widdrington, * the story of 
William Tell is not so astonishing as the fact, which, 
I suppose, is undeniable, that Switzerland did with- 
stand the tyranny of Austria ; and that surrounded on 
every side by despotism, these four cantons round 
Lake Lucerne were the abode of freedom, industry, 
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and simplicity. If no William Tell existed, explain 
the veneration of the people for his name, and the 
preciseness of the locality of each of his deeds.' 

* Spots marking different events are not altogether 
ebnclusive. Remember how many monkish supersti- 
tions there are of the kind ; but this chapel is men- 
tioned as erected in 1388, only 31 years after Tell's 
death. The great doubt appears to have arisen from 
a similar story about some Norse chieftains 300 years 
"before. But, honestly, I think the evidence for is far 
^eater than the evidence against, and without good 
pounds I should never wish to shake credence in the 
"beautiful and the virtuous.' 

* I agree with you there. There are too many 
examples of tyranny and violence to allow ourselves 
to be deprived of such a character as Tell's. It would 
be robbing the Swiss coronal of its brightest gem.' 

* Ah,' said Launcelot, smiling at his excellent 
fiiend's enthusiasm, *it would be robbing the world 
herself of a hero she cannot afford to lose.' 

Oh the Sunday, after service (they were then stay- 
ing at Luceme), they wandered away from the town 
to the Kleine Rigi — a low hill, comparatively, situated 
in private grounds, whence a very lovely view was 
obtained of the Gulf of Alpnacht, and some of the 
far distant summits of the Oberland giants. As they 
approached a turn in the road, a man, whose swarthy 
colour, correct features, and musical syllables, marked 
the Italian, rose from prayer before a picture sheltered 
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by a slight roofing from the weather. As die travellers 
drew near, they found it to be, unlike most of the 
painful caricatures which abound in that neighbour- 
hood, a beautifully-painted figure of our Saviour kneel- 
ing in the garden of Gethsemane, with the German 
words underneath, legible for all who could read, 
signifying, * The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all.* 

As they sat down on the little green hillock, Elsie 
inquired, ' Aunt, what did you think of that picture ? 
Is it not the best We have seen ?' 

* I feel so thankful for the text, Elsie ; I am quite 
cheered. It seems to me too sacred a subject far 
man to dare to paint — but God can overrule our mis- 
takes for His glory; and when there is so rwuch 
preaching of the Virgin, and saints, and of purgatory, 
one rejoices to find the essence of the gospel in the 
language of the country, even that " the Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all." Those very sta 
tions, with pictures of Christ's suffering, which shock 
our inmost feelings, may still be used for the bringing 
souls to Christ which might otherwise rest on the 
invocations of saints or the absolution of priests.' 

* Oh, aunt ! they are so dreadful to look at ; and so 
are the naked, bleeding figures, large as life, hangii^ 
on the cross, that one sees in the churchyards. Surely 
if the sun was dark, so that man might not behold the 
agony of our Saviour, this exposing to vulgar gaae th« 
image of that body must be very wrong.' 
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* It is not really an image of Him, Elsie. Thank 
God, no authentic image of the living Jesus is 
known. I do not defend the practice, indeed it pains 
me exceedingly ; only I think that He who works good 
out of evil may in a land where the Bible is forbidden, 
where thefreeness of the gospel is unproclaimed, — He 
may hereby teach a contrite, seeking soul that Christ 
is the Lamb of God who was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, and bruised for our iniquities/ 

*I Uke to think,' said Launcelot, 'that God has 
doubtless some of His hidden ones amongst this poor, 
ignorant people ; for that they are a miserable-looking 
peasantry, I think few will deny. There is an amazing 
contrast in appearance between the people of Zurich 
and Lucerne.' 

* There seems no doubt of it ; but I have often been 
told that to think so is only prejudice. Perhaps it 
may be that Zurich is a richer canton, with more 
manufacturing industry.' 

*It is curious that is always the way with the 
Protestant cantons — Canton de Vaud, Geneva, Basle, 
Zurich, St Gall. Perhaps the most flourishing Romish 
town is Friburg; but it is the exception, not the 
rule. It is curious to contrast the peasants of the 
Canton de Vaud with those of the Valais, or of Savoy. 
I once stayed some time in Vevey, and there was the 
same contrast between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic congregations, when they left their respective 
churches, as you would see in Liverpool or Man- 

s 
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Chester between the decent English and T2J^i^ Irish 
leaving their different places of worship.' 

*The open and honoured Bible evidently brings 
the promise of this life as well as of that to come. 
However, in this canton, where all are Romanists and 
we cannot help it, I like to dwell on the hope of many- 
individuals finding the true rest I observed one of 
the gravestones in the Cathedral churchyard to-day, 
bore this inscription, "To me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain.'' That was unusual amongst t^ose who 
believe in purgatory. '^ 

*Veiy unusual,' replied Launcelot 'It always 
seems to me that the flames of purgatory, being too 
painful to dwell upon, save in the way of saying 
masses for deliverance from them, the Romanist pays 
a morbid attention to the grave, to the corpse, to the 
skeleton. Agnes and I went yesterday morning into* 
one of those little square chapels at the comer of a 
churchyard.' 

* Do not tell aunt of that,' said Agnes, 'it makes 
me shudder when I think of it;' but imagining that a 
revelation was. coming, she rose and wandered to 
another beautiful spot 

* Poor Agnes,' continued Launcelot, * was quite 
affrighted, and indeed it was a very horrible scene. 
At one end there was a little altar, with a candle 
dimly burning, and a poor woman kneeling ; but all 
round there were shelves, on which were laid skulls, 

^^i^ch ticketed with the name of him to whom it had 
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belonged, and the date of his death — some dates were 
as recent as two years back. As I looked on the eye- 
less, bony relic, and thought it was so short a time ago 
part oi a living person, I own I sickened at the sight 
It seems not only Christian, but natural to bury the 
dead, that we may see them no more.' 

*Till,* said Mrs. Widdrington, with a grave look 
lighted by hope, — * till we shall be clothed upon with 
glory — till mortality shall put on immortality.' 

The chapter they read that evening was the 
eighth of Romans, and they longed that its truths, so 
full of the peace which passeth all understanding and 
the hope wherein is immortality, might be the felt 
possession of the peasantry of the Vierwaldstadter. 
Occasionally to leave a German tract, or a fly-sheet 
on which a few texts of Scripture were printed, seemed 
all that they could do, but they failed not to pray that 
these solitary seeds, falling here and there, might be 
watched over by the Great Husbandman, and spring 
up to His glory. 

However the loveliness of Lake Lucerne must not 
detain them too long, for there were yet grander sights 
to behold ; so crossing the Brunig Pass, they reached 
the Hotel of Giessbach in time for the exquisite illumi- 
ijiation of its beautiful waterfall. Agnes was perfectly 
charmed with the sight; but Launcelot and Elsie 
preferred the ramble of the following morning. A 
little bridge, all wet with spray, that led behind 
the rush of water, particularly pleased them. They 
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Stood under the overhanging rock, and through 
the watery veil, glittering as if it were a dropping 
fringe of large and sparkling diamonds, they saw the 
lovely country beyond ; it was a fairy scene, a type of 
the view of the Promised Land which the Christian 
sometimes gains from his damp and dark standing point, 
when sorrows are illuminated by the rays of the Sun 
of Righteousness. Giessbach was left with regret, and 
Interlaken would have been a decided disappoint- 
ment, after the unsophisticated, genuine beauty of the 
preceding scenes, were it not for an evening walk to 
the Kleine Rugen, which left the memory of a sunset 
which no after scene could ever efiface. The road, 
which had led through a thick plantation where no- 
thing was visible, suddenly emerged on an open 
summit, whence a coup d'ml of surprising beauty 
was obtained. The view was in two parts, separated by 
an outlying hill, the greater Rugen, which, clothed in 
pasture and woodland to its summit, rose immediately 
in front Its bright, green fields were dotted with 
chdlets, and from them arose a constant sound of the 
distant cow or goat-bell, or the clear notes of the 
Ranz de Vaches, as the cattle were gathered to their 
evening quarters. To the right lay Lake Thun reflect- 
ing the splendid sunset, till it seemed like a sheet of 
gold lying within the dark, but soft purple circle of 
surrounding hills. On the left closed in the narrow 
valley of Lauterbrunnen, growing grey in the distance, 
but crowned by the silvery mass of the Jungfrau, which 
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as they watched, blushed in her virgin beauty, for the 
monarch of day seemed loth to withdraw his last 
beams from her snowy brow. Elsie's eyes were full 
of tears as, after silently watching the departing glory, 
she turned to Launcelot, — 

* Is not this too beautiful for earth ? Surely we 
cannot wish for greater beauty in heaven.* 

'Holiness is heaven's beauty, Elsie, and that is 
not earth-bom. There are scenes on earth which, 
to me at least, satisfy every desire for natural beauty ; 
but the void is in the feeling that man marks not the 
mighty, the loving Hand ; it is the knowledge of moral 
deformity. Ah * this is creation's blot ! But it shall 
not always be so.* 

*Not when He shall come, for whom creation 
groaneth. What floods of glory will lighten up earth 
in that day !' 

*Will there not?. Do you know Cowper's beau- 
tiful lines descriptive of that time, — 

" One song employs all nations ; and all cry, 
* Worthy the Lamb, for He was slain for us ! * 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other ; and the moimtain-tops 
From distant moimtains catch the flying joy, 
Till nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls a rapturous hosannah roimd.' 
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*That last line particularly is beautiful. But, 
Launcelot, whilst we talk of that happy time, what 
shall we do to hasten it ? I am so afraid lest I should 
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ever become a religious dreamer or talker. I think 
everybody has some misi^n upon earth ^ther to do 
or to TSufFer. With some it is ahnost confined to their 
own fireside, but I hardly l^ink that will be the w£^ 
with me. India is given up, but what do you tlunk 
will ibe my special work in London? ' 

' I cannot yet tell, my Elsie. God*s providence 
often opens a mission for us ^lat we never expected. 
Perhaps - India need not be altogether given up. 
There may be the means of interesting others in thaJt 
land which has engaged so much of your thought, and 
there is home work, too. Perhaps a more suitable 
work for one in your position cannot be found than 
caring for the young women around you — the dress- 
makers, the milliners, the many employed in large 
drapery and other establishments. They are often as 
much, or even more, left to themselves than ap- 
prenticed boys, and they specially need a kind 
Christian friend.' 

* I should like to be kind to them, that is a nice 
thought ; but supposing they thought me officious.' 

* I can trust you, Elsie, for the loving tact that is 
necessary. And doing it for Christ's sake, you will 
persevere, whether you are disappointed or en- 
couraged.' 

' Don't think I possess anything, Launcelot,' she 
said, eafnestly ; * but just pray for me, that I may be 
enabled to do all things through Christ that strength- 
eneth me. But now we must return : it is getting late.' 
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'jHow cold .und deathlike those mountains look 
now, hAx^ so radiant with beauty ! Often when I 
1u«Fe:gazed on :diQ8e iqr mountains at sunset, I have 
thou^t of my poor ibrothefs death. The hectic glow, 
the brightening eyie, jeven as life's sun was setting, and 
then the dead whiteness, the. marble coldness; but 
see, moonlight begins to play on those peaks, and 
they faintly flush/ 

* And is there not,* said Elsie, gently, for she knew 
how tenderly Launcelot loved that brother's memory, — 
*is there not something to cheer even in death's 
night? What, then, shall it be when the day-star 
rises? But now, Launcelot, aunt and Agnes will 
think us lost. I hope they have had as nice a walk 
as we.' 

They descended, but soon they lost their way; 
and, the shadows constantly deepening, it was im- 
possible again to find it. A road in a wood is 
always difficult to discover ; and, after an hour spent 
in wandering, they at last found themselves in the 
open country, but at the side of the hill furthest from 
Interlaken. Some peasantry, however, good-naturedly 
endeavoured to describe the way ; but, as they wer^ 
in confabulation as to the rechts and links^ an 
Englishman passing observed the trouble, and, going 
himself to the same hotel, volunteered to escort them. 

Like Launcelot he was a member of the Alpine 
Club ; and the young men during the walk compared 
notes of hazardous passes and dangerous ascents, at 
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least so they seemed to Elsie, and she resolved to b^ 
Launcelot never to venture on another ; but the tra- 
vellers would hardly allow that risk had been incurred. 
So they reached the Jungfraublick, and Agnes laughed 
at the blind guidings of little Cupid. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

GLACIERS, PASSES, AND TORRENTS. 

* Ye icefalls I ye that from the mountain*s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who with living flowei's 
Of loveliest hue spread garments at your feet ? 
God ! let the torrents like a shout of nations 
Answer ; and let the ice-plains echo, God ! ' 

Coleridge. 

*What is the matter, Elsie? you are both looking 
terribly discomforted,* inquired Mrs. Widdrington, as 
fully equipped for an expedition to Lauterbrunnen 
and the Wengem Alp, she joined the sisters in the 
beautiful garden of the hotel. 

* Well, aunt,' said Agnes, half vexed, half amused, 
* Launcelot and Elsie have had a breeze, and Launce- 
lot is thinking of deserting us.' 

♦ No, he is not,' said Elsie, with some warmth : ' at 
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least only for two days ; but I do not like that at all, 
and I think, too, he is going to do a very foolish 
thing.* 

'Indeed!' 

* He wants us to go to Gindelwald first instead of 
Lauterbrunnen, and sleep at Gindelwald to-night in- 
stead of the top of the Wengem, which I do not fancy 
half so much, but that is not the worst The next 
day he will go with us to Lauteit>nmneiii, where he is 
to meet Mr. Douglas, our friend of last night; and 
whilst we return to Tnterlaken, they go up to some 
miserable village, where they sleep all nighty a«d then 
they follow a very dangerous and difficult pass to 
Kandersteg, where we are to meet them on Friday 
evening, that is to say, if they get there safely.' 

' Are jou sure the pass is dangerous, £lsie ? If 
there really is hazard you may complain, but I do 
not think you can otherwise. And remember, what is 
hazardous for you, may be hardly in the least so for 
him, full of manly energy and vigour.' 

'He says it is not dangerous, but a lady and 
gentleman who were in the salon told me it ivas a 
fearful pass.' 

' And do you believe a stranger before a fiiend?' 

* No,' said Elsie, colouring deeply ; * but you know, 
auntie, young men, especially when there are two of 
them, persuade each other there is no dang^. Surely 
it is not right to risk life for an Alpine expedition.' 

' The amount of risk most be considered 'wnth the 
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probable :gain of ^ood. You would not have your 
husband to be a man that cannot face a danger?* 

* Not if duty called him, if it were to save a child 
from drowning, or even to look after a iamfly stricken 
down with chdera. But what is the good of going 
through a dangerous pass?' 

'If really perilous, it would be foolhardy and 
very wi^ong; but if no danger, excepting for the 
benefit of others, is to be incurred, every manly 
amusement, cricketing, boating, skating, would be 
forbidden. Whilst the units snay meet with accidents 
in diese things, tiie thousands gain health amd vigour, 
and so it is with Alpine passes. But here is Launcelot, 
he will answer for himself 

Launcelot joined diem, looking a little annoyed, 
but speaking as cheeifully as he could, — 

* Oh ! Mrs. Widdringto© are you ready for Lanter- 
brannen ? the carriage will be here in a few minutes.' 

*I thought we were going to Oinddwald,' said 
Elsie. ^ 

* You did not like the change, and so I have given 
up 4he pass to KanderstQg. We will keep to our old 
Iplaa.' 

* No, Launcelot, indeed you must not,' said Elsie, 
who now looked ready to cry* * But tell me once 
aiore is the pass safe?' 

* So far as I know it is. I would not peril my life, 
Elsie ; both fw my own sake, and still more for yours. 
There is no -absotote safety even in the drive before 
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US, or still more in the visit we hope all to pay to the 
Glacier; but there is One above to whom we daily 
commend both body and soul !' 

* Do forgive me, my good Launcelot,* said Elsie. 
' There is the carriage coming ; just teU Mr. Douglas 
you will join him.* 

* Douglas has already started for Lauterbrunnen ; 
but perhaps we may pick him up on the road.' 

Soon the ladies were in, and all enjoyed the drive but 
Elsie, who saw neither mountains, rocks, nor woods, 
her anxiety being to descry Mr. Douglas, without whom 
the pleasure Launcelot anticipated would be deferred. 
But the turn for Gindelwald came before they saw 
the active pedestrian. Elsie was really distressed, but 
Launcelot reminded her of the overruling Providence, 
who, foreseeing danger to them unknown, might thus 
have shielded him. Though this reconciled Elsie in 
some measure, it was her most miserable day in Swit- 
zerland, for she continullv reproached herself for sel- 
fishness, bad temper, and a want of trust both in 
Launcelot, who was dearer to her this day than ever, 
and in her God, who could guard her earthly treasure. 

It was late when they returned from their expedi- 
tion to the Lower Glacier, but Elsie was not a little 
pleased on seeing, as they were seated at tea, Mr. 
Douglas walk into the salle-d-manger. It was soon 
agreed that he would accompany them the next day 
across the Wengem, and go up to Miirren with 
Launcelot. He was rather a silent man, expedally 
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with ladies ; but he was extremely fond of music, and 
as there was a piano in the salon, two or three other 
travellers joining, Swiss and English airs were sung, 
and then that well-known hymn which, though lately 
intrbduced, seems at once to have rooted itself in 
Christian hearts as well as English hymn-books, — 

* Abide with me I fast falls the eventide.' 

But we must hasten onwards, the pass of the 
Wengem was made on a glorious and nearly cloudless 
day, and the great desire of seeing avalanches fall was 
fully accomplished. 

* I am desperately disappointed,' said Agnes. * Are 
not you. Aunt Widdrington ?' 

* Yes, in some measure ; but I think they will grow 
upon one. The sound is very grand, and they are 
much more distant than they look.' 

* Yes,' said Mr. Douglas, * if chdlets were in that 
valley, they would soon be overwhelmed, but ava- 
lanches do not generally 

** Fall on things that still would live." 

Their tracks are usually marked, and as one thinks of 
the grand and numerous mountains of Switzerland, it 
is wonderful to think how few accidents result from 
the crushing of those " toppling crags of ice." ' 

*Then you can trace a lovingkindness even in 
these scenes of wild desolation?' 

' Well, the more one sees the world the more one 
is convinced that no blind chance rules. But, hark ! 
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don't you hear one now^ — lend metii€ telescope, I 
will try and find it out.' 

* I thought it was distant thunder,' said Mrs. Wid- 
drington. 

^ No, there it has commenced high up. It is like 
a waterfall over the face of that rock. It will accu- 
mulate below, and then from the precipice on which 
for a little it rests, it will fall again. There it begins ; 
m a few moments you will hear the increasing noise ;* 
and the sound soon reached their ears, and for a 
quarter of an hour the avalanche continued its massive 
downfall. 

* It seems little more than a cascade from here ; 
but could you view the scene when all is quiet, 
and examine the little mount of rocks and snow and 
ice that is brought down, you would be amazed.' 

And so they continued their walk opposite the 
giant monarchs of that wilderness. The Silver 
Horns glittered in the sunlight, and iSeemed as if they 
might be argent portals of a city, * whose light was as 
a stone most precious, clear as crystal.* At Lauter- 
brunnen they all visited together the * sky-bom water- 
fell' of the Staubach, and then the hour came for 
parting, and Elsie smiled as she said good-bye, and 
bade her beloved Launcelot be very carefuL She 
was dull all that evening; she could not help it 
Launcelot was dearer to her than aught on earth; 
without him life, which was beginning to look so 
brilliant, would become a dreary blank. She did not 
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know till that little separation how entirely the great- 
ness of her present enjoyment was hanging upon him, 
and she became jealous of herself lest love should 
become an idolatry. She remained awake for some 
time, imagining all the perils of the ice, and her heart 
sickened at the thought of a possible accident But 
at length, reproaching herself for faithlessness, she cast 
the beloved one of her heaxt on His care who cared 
£dr them both, and she was comforted in the thought 
of Him, whose eye neither slumbers nor sleeps. 

The next evening, after they reached Kandersteg, 
Elsie was quite ready for a walk towards the wild 
Gasteren Thai ; but the grandeur of the scenery was 
almost unnoticed, her eye was directed so longingly in 
the one direction* Evening had almost darkened into 
night, when voices were heard, and the travellers 
and guides soon appeared, the former enthusiastic 
concerning the grandeur of the scenery through which 
they bad passed. When they sat down to supper, 
and Elsie marked the kindling spirit with which 
Launcelot spoke, and observed the manly vigour 
which had turned obstacles into pleasures, and diffi- 
culties into enjoyments, she looked thankfully at Mrs. 
Widdrington, whose wise counsels had given her wis- 
dom, and she resolved to be content that Launcelot 
should tread in many footsteps where she could not 
follow. They were now in the midst of the sublimest 
of Swiss scenery, and anticipated a charming day on 
the morrow in making the pass of the Gemini. The 
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morrow was cloudless, as many preceding days had 
been, and the fine mountain air braced each for the 
walk. The desolation of the Tauban See, a little lake, 
frozen eight months of the year, was very striking, for 
the whole tableland on the side of the lake which the 
road crossed was covered with the debris of rocks 
broken away from the masses that yet remained to 
the left No grass grew on that sterile soil, but occa- 
sionally stonecrops, lichens, and even gentians, with- 
their brilliantly blue petals, might be found. A glacier, 
fed by the rocky mountains that rose beyond, extended 
almost to the lake. 

The sun shone brightly above ; there was nothing 
desolate in heaven. As they descended to Leukerbad, 
they marvelled at the road hollowed in the face of the 
very precipice, and at the wonderfully fantastic shapes 
of the mountainous rocks. 

* One would think,* said Launcelot, * that giants 
had been throwing up fortifications, walls, buttresses, 
and towers ; that wall, I should think, is a thousand 
feet high, and the rounded tower that .crowns it some 
five hundred more.* 

* Yes,* said Agnes ; * and those great boulders below 
the cannon-balls they have fired. An admirable 
scene for stories of giants, and ogres, and everything 
horrible. Give me England's dear, quiet, green fields. 
These are horribilities that do not take my fancy at 
all. I feel perfectly sick with the precipice ;' and she 
took Launcelot's proffered hand with thankfulness, 
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leaving Mrs. Widdrington and Elsie to descend at 
leisure, with exclamations of beauty, grandeur, sub- 
limity, at each fresh turn of the zigzag. In due time 
they reached Leukerbad, secured good apartments till 
Monday, and passed a resting Sunday. They had no 
opportunity of joining the assembled congregation that 
day, but on a little knoll in the grounds, near the spot 
whence issued the far-famed waters, they read the 
beautiful Liturgy, and drew near to Him who made 
the azure heaven their roof, the massive rocks their 
walls, and the murmuring of the waterfalls their music. 
The evening was cold and rather wet, the band 
played, and the salon was full of visitors, playing at 
cards, draughts, &c. 

* Why should I be idle here ? * thought Launcelot ; 
* there may be work for my Master : ' and so he called 
the principal of the hotel, and asked if there was a small 
room where the English might assemble for worship. 
It was most obligingly granted ; the few English and 
Americans soon collected. Three or four foreigners 
came in, and Launcelot, apologising for taking a posi- 
tion more suited for a clergyman, read a portion of 
the Liturgy, then offered short, but earnest extempore 
prayer, and spoke from the text, * As the mountains 
are round about Jerusalem, so is the Lord round about 
His people.* Launcelot was well able to speak, and 
he told the lessons those mighty projecting rocks had 
been speaking to his own heart during the day. The 
towering ramparts of the Gemmi, and the gentian 
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from the Tauban See, illustrated the power and the 
love of the Creator ; but yet more strongly were the 
Redeemer's omnipotence and mercy shown in the 
* Father forgive them,' and the * It is finished/ of the 
cross of Calvar}\ 

Those present listened attentively to the ardent 
and earnest young Christian, but when he afterwards 
sat alone \^ith Elsie, he said, ' Elsie, you do not know 
the effort it was to have that service. I felt every one 
would think it was no business of mine, but your 
favourite text haunted me, " For My Name's sake thou 
hast laboured," and He has richly rewarded me in the 
pleasure I have had. HoW I long always to have 
courage to act for God!' 

* And so do I,' said Elsie. * But here is Mr. Doug- 
las coming. I suppose he has walked in from Kan- 
dersteg this afternoon. He looks very tired.' 

*Well, Douglas; good evening. When did you 
arrive?' 

* About two hours ago ; just in time for your 
sermon. Whatever made you set about a thing like 
that?' 

Elsie reddened exceedingly, but Launcelot quietiy 
replied, * My Master's orders ; you know I am a ser- 
vant here.' 

* Not so with me,' he replied, shrugging his 
shoulders. * I thought you were a jolly sort of fellow 
without any of this Methodism.' 

* I am regularly jolly,' said Launcelot, with a smile. 
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* Never had any man more to make him happy than I. 
But religion is the happiest thing of all. To know 
God as my good Master, my firm Friend, it is worth 
anything !* 

♦ Well, I don't understand that sort of thing. I 
am sure I have often enough seen religious people 
with faces drawn down, and eyes upturned, and look- 
ing like salt and vinegar.' 

* Perhaps they looked still more so before they 
were religious. Some people are naturally so de- 
sponding, that nothing on this side heaven will make 
them look brightly on an)^ing. Then remember, 
too, all are not religious who talk religion. Sickness, 
fears, disappointment, bad treatment, there are fifty 
Aings to make people melancholy, but religion is not 
in the list It gives us many a golden hour, and gilds 
many a dark one.' 

*But does it not say in the Bible, "Blessed are 
they that mourn?" Is not that enough to make 
people think that mourning is a virtue?' 

' You were telling me, Douglas, you always liked 
to examine into a thing. Did you ever examine the 
chapter where that verse is? for it tells one just 
below to rejoice and be exceeding glad. The child 
may cry who has spilt the wine from the vineyards, 
but let the fairy appear, and fill his goblet with nectar 
to the brim, he will rejoice and sing. So man may 
•mourn, for earthly happiness is not now complete, but 
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when the Saviour appears, and gives him joy from the 
fount of life, he, too, does exceedingly rejoice, and this 
is religion.' 

* Surely there is something wrong there. If re- 
ligion were only joy, all the world would run after it, 
for everybody wants to be happy.' 

' It is not only joy. • Love and joy are the 
two forces ; love centripetal, joy centrifugal ; and, 
started with these, the Christian must keep the orbit 
of the commandments of His God. It is true it is a 
fighting life, on account of the sin that remains, and 
that sometimes makes us mourn, but that is our own 
fault, not religion's. In the orbit all is peace, if not 
joy — the deviations cause the sorrow. Of course I 
am not speaking of the natural temperament, or of the 
cares of earth.* 

*Then you think religion should make people 
happier and not gloomier, and that you yourself have 
found it so.' 

* Without the slightest doubt I cannot express 
the joy of knowing that nothing shall separate me 
from the love of Christ. Try it for yourself, Douglas. 
It is like a splendid pine-apple; no description will 
give you an idea of the taste.' 

*You almost persuade me; but here come in 
cafi-au'lait and other etceteras^ fit for a hungry stomach. 
I was too tired when first I came in, but now I am 
quite ready ;' and he sat down with satisfaction to his 
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little tray, with the two metal pots of boiling milk and 
coffee, with a plateful of viande, boiled eggs, &c. He 
enjoyed his food, went thoughtfully to bed, hoping 
to persuade Launcelot to an expedition up the l^or- 
renthom on the morrow, to give them the opportunity 
of further conversation. 



CHAPTER XXVJ. 



MONT BLANC 



* O dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the Invisible alone !' — Coleridge. 

A VERY curious sight greeted the English travellers 
the following morning, when, a little before seven, 
they entered the principal bath-room at the Hotel des 
Alpes. It was a large, long apartment ; in the floor 
of which were sunk three large baths, each of them a 
little room in itself, minus the ceiling. These were 
partially filled with hot mineral water, somewhat cooled 
since it had been drawn from the spring. There were, 
perhaps, fifty or sixty occupants, all looking well 
satisfied with their position ; some enjoying the waters 
with quiet pleasure, others with boisterous mirth. All 
had crescent-shaped floating-tables, where some sipped 
coffee and ate ^zwtebdchen^ where others played at 
dominoes, and which others employed as engines to 
cast up the water, in the splashing fracas that were 
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continually going forward. Some were holding con- 
versation with friends on the stone passages . above 
them^ whilst others beat time to the music, a brass 
band being placed in the apartment. All nationalities 
seemed lost in the turmoil of water and of sound, 
and the most rigid features relaxed under its in- 
fluence. 

The Italian count and the German dame, the 
Hungarian doctor and the Austrian aristocrat, the 
French capitaine and the Swiss avocat, all arrayed in 
long, dark-blue flannel dresses, sat side by side. The 
baths were beginning to empty, for the patients were 
£oing up to their carefully heated beds ; and at eleven 
a.in. they would meet again at the table-d'hote. In 
the afternoon they would return to the baths for three 
or four hours, then another table-d'hdte, and the 
evening would conclude with cards, music, or dancing. 

*They look par-boiled,' said Agnes, laughing, as 
she re-entered the salle-d-manger, * That is a sight I 
shall never forget, stereotyped for ever on my brain. 
How can they do it ?' 

* They look wonderfully jolly,' said Launcelot 

' I should like to know their histories, when they 
return to their homes,' replied Mrs. Widdrington. * I 
fancy it is the few who gain good, and the many who 
are sufferers from over-stimulus. But, Launcelot, 
tviiat is the plan for to-day ? the weather is not very 
inviting.' 

*The guides say it will keep fine till the afternoon. 
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The view is splendid ; I think one hundred and thirty 
mountain peaks/ 

*That sounds very inviting, but now for the 
future : we have only ten days more in Switzerland.' 

* There is time enough both for Zermatt and 
Chamouni, but not in the way you like to do things, 
Mrs. Widdrington.* 

* In scenery I am sure we may be very like the 
dog in the fable, wishing to seize more, and losing 
everything. I am inclined to vote for Chamouni. 
Mont Blanc and the Mer de Glace have been one of 
my dreams from childhood.' 

The girls did not care which was decided, and 
Launcelot said, * I prefer Chamouni, for I know Zer- 
matt well ;' and so it was fixed that Martigny should 
be the next resting-place. 

Owing to less propitious weather the ascent of the 
Torrenthom was perhaps the least agreeable of their 
excursions. The cold, as they wound round a ridge 
of the shaly mountain, was tremendous ; so much so 
that Mrs. Widdrington and Agnes beat a retreat ; but 
Elsie, with her quiet perseverance and her Launcelot's 
arm, reached the summit. The panorama that opened 
before them was extremely grand, though the Bernese 
Alps, which they had hoped again to see, were shrouded 
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in a dark, solid canopy of clouds, grey and sunless to 
them as they were to the scenes that they overshadowed. 
The sun still shone on the valley of the Rhone ; and, 
in a southerly direction, mountains fifty miles distant 
were at their base distinct, as if they rose across the 
narrow valley, but a line of cloud, like a belt of purple 
ribbon, girded all their summits, and hid the hundred 
peaks. The hoary head of Mont Blanc was visible in 
his grand majesty; and had not the bitter blast caused 
the most painfiil sensations of cold, Elsie would have 
liked to have gazed for long on that wonderful scene. 
They could, however, remain but a few minutes, and 
they had hardly reached a more sheltered part of the 
mountain, when a snowy blast, with rough and rugged 
liand, crowned the summit with its white diadem. 
They happily reached the hotel without rain, which, 
however, fell heavily all the afternoon and night ; and 
in the morning every little watercourse was foaming 
down the mountain-side, a new and very beautiful 
phase in Alpine scenery. The sun also shone again 
gloriously, and the travellers followed a wild and 
charming walk through mountain gorges to Sion, and 
thence by rail to Martigny. Mr. Douglas still accom- 
panied them. He seemed to draw more and more 
to Launcelot, and they had some long and deep con- 
versations. He was always active in the service of 
the ladies — the independent ladies, as he called 
them, for he found it difficult to discover in what 
'way he could serve them. He sometimes ventured to 




risks.* 

The pass of the Col de Balme was the one selected 
to Chamouni, and they revelled in its glorious views. 
Then the next day, there was the great enjoyment of 
ascending the Montanvert, and descending on the 
Mer de Glace, feeling the glacier breeze on that sunny 
day blow with the freshness of one that had sped 
over the ocean, looking down into the deep azure Of 
the grand crevasses, and following the guide with fear- 
less steps across the frozen sea. The feeling of 
adventure, not peril, for they had been assured that 
with ordinary prudence there was no danger, intensified 
the enjoyment; and as they lightly stepped, a83isted 
by the willing guides, along the crests of the frozen 
waves, new powers seemed to open before them, and 
Mrs. Widdrington declared it was the greatest earthly 
enjoyment she had ever experienced. The passage 
of the Mauvais Pas, which at home they would have 
trembled to think of, was completed without any 
alarm ; and then they descended to the grotto under 
the Glacier de Bois, and the source of the Arveron. 
How splendidly did the latter rush from its icy canopy, 
and thunder amongst the huge blocks of ice, as it 
hastened to fling its spray upwards, gambolling, in the 
sun's bright rays, with the freshness of early strength. 
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In the evening they watched the setting sun from 
the churchyard of Chamouni. Launcelot asked Mrs. 
Widdrington if she had been disappointed. 

* Impossible. I could almost cry with joy. We 
have seen to-day the grandeur of God's severity ; but 
what beauty in its very desolation !' 

' I picked up, auntie/ said Elsie, * a crystal on 
the isurface of the glacier, and I thought it such a 
beautiful emblem of God's love iYi the hour of deso* 
lation 1 ' 

' The same thought as the flower in the desert' 
*Yes; but I thought it yet more true, for the 
flower dies, whilst the desert remains : the crystal lasts 
when the ice is dissolved.' 

* You have discovered one of the teachings of the 
glaciers. I thought I saw another in that deep ceru- 
lean reflexion of heaven at the very bottom of the 
Chasms/ 

' Tell us, aunt, what you thought that like.' 
' The love of Christ in the very bottom of the 
heart, that has opened to receive* His light ley, 
hard, and cold, as soon as the love of Jesus reaches 
its depths, it reflects heaven's colour, and the ice 
melts into the mighty stream of love, that rushes forth 
exultingly.' 

'Ay,' added Launcelot; *and in its course fer- 
tilises all around. May we not follow the simile a 
little further — the stream becomes wider, deeper, 
quieter, and so with Christian love. But now, Elsie, 
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what do you think of Douglas and myself, with two 
English fellows we have met, going up Mont Blanc 
to-morrow?' 

Elsie turned very pale, as she said, * Oh, Launce- 
lot, that is not always safe.' 

* These guides,' answered Launcelot, *are very 
good, shrewd fellows, and their own lives are precious. 
I have been up Monte Rosa and the Finsteraarhom, 
and Mont Blanc is at least as easy as either. I have 
plenty of animal strength for it The only questions 
are, is it safe at this season of the year ? and will my 
Elsie give her consent?' 

Elsie said, though her look was very anxious, ' I 
trust you, Launcelot; you will not go unless the 
guides think it quite safe. I will try not to be too 
anxious;' but at this moment Douglas and one of the 
guides came up. 

* Bon jour ^ Pierre, Do you think we can do Mont 
Blanc to-morrow, and be down the next day?' 

* Yes, sir, I believe it can be done.' 

* And do you think there is any risk?' 

* Ah ! it is only the good God who knows. I have 
no wife ; so if Monsieur likes to go, I will venture.' 

*Then you do think there is some risk?' said 
Elsie, unable to be silent longer. 

* There was heavy snow three days ago, and hot 
sun since, and it is late in the season. I think the 
gentlemen had better wait for another year.' 

Launcelot smiled as he met Elsie's imploring look. 
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and, laying his hand on her shoulder, said, *When 
will my little Elsie learn to trust me ? * Then turning 
to the guide, he replied, *Ah, mon ami, life is too 
precious to think of risking either yours or mine. 
Death would not find us in the path of duty were we 
perilling life in this manner. You won't think of going 
either?' he continued, turning to Douglas. 

*I liked the idea of it amazingly; but I don't 
want to be foolhardy, as they always call it at home. 
I will hear what the others have to say;* and so 
<ietermining, he and Pierre returned to where a con- 
ierence of guides was taking place. 

Elsie gave one of her brightest smiles as she looked 
^t Launcelot, and said, * Thank you, my precious 
Xauncelot ; for I am sure you did that for my sake.* 

* There, my little Elsie, you are quite mistaken. 
J really did it from a sense of duty — duty to Him 
"who lent me life. I have no business to trifle with 
"what is not mine, but His. Life is redeemed, I would 
3iot cut it shorter than my God appoints ; because we 
liave an eternity for gathering, but only time for sowing 
the seed.' 

*Then do you think it is right to wish to live 
long?' 

'That should belong not to our care; but it is 
^ight to wish to finish the work our God has given us to 
do. However it is getting late, I wish we had moon- 
light still. The stars rest beautifully on that hoary 
sovereign ;' and they looked wonderingly on its darken- 
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ing dome ; the Aiguilles encircled it like the pinnacles 
of a mighty temple; the whole great building arose 
in silent majesty ; no voice was heard, but the stars 
in solemn stillness pealed the anthem, * Come and 
worship/ 

The other young adventurous spirits were not 
easily put off the ascent of Mont Blanc, but late at 
night the chef-de-guides sent in to say there were 
symptoms of change in the weather, and that tlie 
guides could not start, and Douglas once more 
arranged to join Launcelofs party as far as Geneva. 
The Fleg^re was to be ascended en retour, and then 
they were to press onward, turning aside for the 
beautiful cascade of the B^rard, and sleep all night at 
the Barberine. 

The sun was not risen when they started, and the 
clambering of light up those mighty mountain-masses 
was very imposing. Before the travellers had reached 
the cross of the Fleg^re the sun was, however, high, 
and they enjoyed bread and milk at the chMet^ and 
sat upon the grassy hills \ now scanning, through an 
excellent telescope, each ridge and point of the 
opposite range, and now reading, with renewed plea- 
sure, Coleridge's beautiful hymn in the vale of 
Chamouni. 

Each pinnacle was brilliantiy distinct, but an ever- 
thickening veil of clouds was circling Mont Blanc's 
proud head. 

* There is the tempest gathering,* said Launcelot; 
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* Bright as this morning seems, the guides have been 
right.* 

*See the clouds are rising now,' said Agnes. 

* I do so want to see the sovereign Blanc once more, 
that I may tender my most respectful farewells.' 

And the light-hearted girl thought of nothing but 
the clearing of the clouds, that she might again have 
the sight, whilst her more thoughtful sister pondered 
on the words, * And the glory of the Lord abode upon 
Mount Sinai, and a cloud covered it.' 

The cascade of the Bdrard was shown by a pleasant 
woman, who led them below rocks that seemed like a 
living tomb. It was wild, turbulent, and savage, 
and fully rewarded the party for their detour. The 
Savoyard's face, too, was very bright ; and Elsie found 
an opportunity of speaking to her lovingly of the 
*• bon Sauveur, JksuS" Christ^ and giving her a paper 
concerning Him as the fountain of living waters. 

But we must hasten forward. A wind approach- 
ing to a hurricane raged that night, and in the morning 
clouds were lowering with great likelihood of rain. 
The travellers started before sunrise, and missing their 
intended route, followed the Tete Noire road, and 
rejoiced in the tumultuous beauty of its scenery, its 
wild assemblage of rocks, trees, ferns, mosses, and 
flowers. 

* 1 am very glad we have not missed this, but I 
am very loth to give up that Gorge de Trient route. 
Is there no possibility of following the right bank 
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of the river ? Surely there will be some road to that 
beautiful hamlet over there ;* and Mrs. Widdrington 
pointed to some cottages, whose grey smoke curled 
amongst the trees, which were high above the meeting 
of the turbulent streams in the ravine, but touched 
not the base of the towering crags that toppled above. 
* I fancy there is a sentier, but it is strange it is 
not down in the guide-books.* Then, accosting a lad 
passing with mules, Launcelot heard that a sentier 
existed, but it was not good, and ^voyagmrs^ never 
went that way. A guide, coming up with another 
party, told the same tale, only a little more assuringly, 
as he said, * Ce liest pas mauvais, * and so they all 
agreed to try ; and they crossed a rough, little, wooden 
bridge over the Trient, and clambered up a very 
narrow pathway along the steep banks of the other 
side. However, all were good clamberers now, and 
soon they reached Mrs. Widdrington's * beautiful ham- 
let' — a collection of miserable cottages, with a few 
most squalid inhabitants, who appeared scared at the 
unusual appearance of the travellers. One man, tall, 
thin, and very pale, the baker, the soldier, the chief 
man of the hamlet, engaged to guide, as there were 
some diverging pathways difficult to distinguish. It 
was the path by which the peasants made their way 
to the Valais, and it was not trh difficile. The guide 
arrayed himself in his b^t clothes for this visit to 
the outer world ; /. e. in addition to his usual habili- 
ments, he put on shoes and stockings, and afterwards 
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disappeared into a cMld they were passing for 

his best gilet. At times they passed pdiurage, used 

only in summer, with wretched chdiets^ where were 

bowls of goats' milk, and children squalid and 

squalling. Uncared for and untaught seemed the 

poor of that wild district, and Elsie longed to 

te able to gather some of them together, and tell 

theai of the God of love. The path was rugged in 

"the extreme, sometimes hardly discernible on the 

steep side of the ravine ; but the scenery was magni- 

:ficent, and they clambered on for miles, rejoicing in 

its grandeur. Eight hours of walking from the Bar- 

iDarine brought them at length to the pastures on the 

^tunmit of the gorge, as it contracts near to Vemayaz. 

It was curious to look over the edge of the cliff and 

^ee, many hundred feet below, the surging river in its 

^eep recesses. They afterwards explored its depths, 

^uid looked admiringly at the mighty precipices above. 

-Altogether it was a walk of rare grandeur, which they 

^:iongratulated themselves on having accomplished; 

^jid, finding their civil guide could read a little, they 

gave him two cards, on one of which was printed the 

glad tidings, * God so loved the world,' &c., and on 

the other, * Jesus said. Him that cometh unto Me, 

X will in no wise cast out.* Launcelot read these to 

the man, and said these few words, * Mon ami^ Jesus 

is your God and Saviour. Make friends with Him 

now. He is ready,* and Launcelot pointed to the 

text, * and He will never leave you nor forsake you.' 

u 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE RETURN. 

* * The spider's most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable, to man's slender tie 
Of earthly bliss : it breaks at every breeze.' 

Young. 

The clouds were louring and the lake surging on tiie 
following morning ; but it seemed as if nature sympa- 
thised with the oppressed feelings under which our 
party left the gloomy precincts of Chillon Castle. In 
no mountain gorge nor glacier cavern had they ex- 
perienced the chill conveyed by those dark walls ; 
and when they afterwards sat on the hill of Glyon 
watching, as the clouds broke away, the sun's brilliant 
setting behind the Jura, they talked of their morning 
visit to the lightless cells. 

*I had not at all reckoned upon its being so 
deeply interesting,' said Mrs. Widdrington. * It brought 
one back most vividly to the horrors of mediaeval times. 
My very blood curdled as I stood beside the pillar, 
blackened with fires that had roasted living human 
:flesh.' 



sdously, and then to hear the plunge, the gurgle, th^^ -^ 
few minutes' struggle, — and,' she paused a moment 
* the silence of eternity.' 

' And yet,' said Launcdot, ' that seems almost 
merciful a death for sudi an age of cxudty to hav^^ --e 
concdved. Only there was plenty of scope for tortur^^— r^ 
whilst in the dungeons. The aubHdU was a relief tc^^-Q 
my mind, which had fdt screwed down almost to th^^^^e 
point of torture itself As r^aided the faite of martyrr— ras 
for truth, that one step was the portal of the cilcf^^^, 

where the wicked cease from troubling and the wear ry 

are at rest. Their endurance might have been montb=is 
or years in that fearful prison, but think of the cenl 
ries of freedom, they have already enjoyed, and tho- 
only the commencement of years that have no 

* Even on earth,' replied Mrs. Widdrington, * th< 
memory is blessed, whilst those of the dukes 
duchesses, who hdd their revelries overhead, are \i<^^ 
in execration. If passing through those dungeo-^^^^^^ 
thriUs one from the contact with martyrdom, sur^ ^^ ^ 
the distance of centuries makes one fed dieir Xa^^^^^ 
affliction is not worthy to be compared with th^^^ 
exceeding weight of glory, if for His sake th< 
suffered.' 

* And for His sake they now are crowned. W 
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too most labour on for the same dear and holy Sake, 
and we too diaD be partakers in their joy. I feel only 
half sorry that our lu^py time in Switzerland is coming 
to an end. I long to be at work again amongst our 
own poor people. I could not enjoy holidays all the 
year round.' 

• It won't be very long though, Elsie, among your 
Ofwn poor people, if by that you mean the High Croft 



•There are many things to be thought of yet — 
die house to fix upon and prepare. Aunt Bertha 
irrites there is such a pretty little cottage likely to 
become vacant at High Croft — the very thing to suit 
as. Then, instead of my own poor people, it would 
t)C our own.' 

Launcelot first looked bright, then grave, then he 
said, * We must pray God to direct us where best we 
an work for Him ;* and then they started to overtake 
MLts, Widdrington and Agnes, who were already de- 
scending the steep hill. Launcelot gave Mrs. Widdring- 
on his arm, and the two sisters followed. 

* Elsie,* said Agnes, * are not you just heart-sick to 
hink of changing all these beautiful wild scenes, which 
rven I, who am without a bit of poetry, have learnt to 
ove, for the conventionalities of civilised life, for the 
)aved, gas-lit streets, for the dust, and, worst of all, for 
he noise of Geneva, Paris, and London?* 

*No, I don*t think so,* replied Elsie. *We can 
»estow no good on mountains, lakes, and rivers in our 



again. 

* Don't you ? Bright little Rosie and Victor, and the 
two wee ones also. Then there is good Mrs. Andrews, 
and next Sunday to be in the midst of our Sunday- 
school ! * < 

■ Elsie,' said Agnes, * I am taking a dislike to the 
Sunday-school ; that is to say, I do not think I am at 
all fit to teach in it I want to give up my class/ 

* Agnes,' said Elsie, surprised, * what is the reason 
of this sudden thought?' 

* I teach just to please Aunt Widdrington and 
Aunt Bertha j I have no higher motive. You know I 
can't pretend religion when I have not it.' 

* I never knew you pretend anything, my dear old 
girl,' replied her sistCT. ^ But you wish to have reli- 
gion, don't you?' 

*Yes, with all my heart' Then, checking the 
earnestness with which those words were said, she 
continued, * At least, at times I do. But I never fed 
happy in working for Christ, as you all seem to do. 
I am sure I don't love Him.' 

* But He loves you.' 

* I don't believe that. Does not the Bible say, " I 
love them that love Me?"' 

* That is a special kind of love. Did not Christ 
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love those for whom He died, and does not the Bible 
say, " when we were yet sinners," that means enemies, 
without love, " Christ died for us ?" ' 

* Yes, I know Christ came into the world to save 
sinners ; but I feel that I am not a bit grateful.' 

*You cannot be grateful, unless you believe He 
loves you. He loves first, our love is only His re- 
turned. How dark those waters are now becoming ! 
Not an hour ago a golden pathway seemed across 
them. It was all because the sun was in the heavens/ 

* I see what you mean ; but till Christ's love is 
shed over my heart, I feel I ought not to teach in the 
Sunday-schooL I ought not to seem as if I were 
pleasing Him, when 1 am only pleasing people.' 

* But if it is duty to teach, we must not think of 
^^earance.' 

*' Oh, duty is such a frigid thing !' 

* Not if duty is love's debt' 

* But I tell you I don't love.' 

* You want to love.' 

* Yes, I do want to love ; but that is not the same 
thing.' 

* What keeps you from loving Jesus ? It is nothing 
in Him.' 

* Perhaps it is,' said Agnes, slowly. ' He is too 
good for me.' 

* Is it not that you are too good for Him ?' 

* How do you mean ?' 

* You are disturbed, but you do not feel yourself 
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lost ; you are, perhaps, trembling, for the winds and 
waves are boisterous, but you are not sinking; you 
have not called out, like Peter, " Lord, save, or I 
perish," so you do not know His loving power, and so 
you do not love.' 

Agnes felt her sister had exactly said the truth, but 
she did not like to acknowledge it. They had now 
reached the hotel, but when she went to bed, the 
dashing of the water against the shore seemed to keep 
her awake, and she thought long on Elsie's words, but 
still the peril was not felt to be sufficiently strong to call 
forth the cry of anguished hope, * Lord, save ; I perish.* 
A few more days had passed, and hundreds of 
miles had been safely traversed, when the shores of 
dear old England were descried, and in the pleasant 
crispness of a bright autumnal morning, with the sun 
rising like a glowing furnace, kindling the waters of 
the channel with its fiery beams, our party stepped 
once more upon thei^ native land, full of thankful- 
ness for journeying mercies. A letter fi*om Mrs. 
Bethune greeted their arrival, and all. the news 
concerning High Croft was pleasant. A few hours 
more, and they trusted to be in their bright Sunny 
Lea home. It was pleasant to look out on the well- 
cultivated fields, and the neatly-finished cottages, and 
to observe the steady business-like faces of the porters 
and other railway officials, and to hear again the old 
familiar sounds of language. They talked of these 
things, when Launcelot suddenly looked up alarmed. 
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*Is anything 'wrong?' said Mrs. Widdrington ; 
*the train is jerking very much.' 

He had no need to reply, for the movement had 
become so violent, that the passengers were thrown 
:£x>m side to side, just as the engine plunged, without 
smy lines of guidance, into the dark recesses of a 
lunnel. A few moments more, on which recollection 
^:ould only write * darkness,' and carriages and pas- 
sengers were \x\intA, pUe-m^le in a hideous debris in the 
living tomb. 

*My children, are you alive?' was the first cry 
Iieard from the smashed carriage, where our friends 
Iiad been the only passengers, but moans and stifled 
groans were the only reply in that awful darkness. 

There were voices heard in the distance, and steps 
seemed approaching. Mrs. Widdrington, hardly con- 
scious whether she was hint or not, endeavoured to 
disengage herself from the pressure of rubbish, and 
Qgain called, in mournful anguish, the names of her 
c:hildren. She found she was close to one — it was 
£Isie — but she did not move ; she was unconscious. 
Soon she heard Agnes' voice cry, it was an agonised 
c:ry to heaven, *God! oh, my God, save me!' She 
feared the worst for Launcelot, for not a sound from 
Ids voice was heard, and where he lay she had no 
idea. Her eye got accustomed to the darkness, and 
"tten she descried Elsie's pale face all covered with 
iDlood. A person was passing at the moment, and 
Avith his help she got her carried out to the entrance 
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of the tunnel, and found that she still breathed. 
Lights were soon brought, and assistance came, and 
one by one the passengers were removed. Mrs. Wid- 
drington having left Elsie in a poor woman's chaise, 
who continued bathing her forehead with water, re- 
turned to seek the other precious ones, in the scene of 
death and desolation. Agnes was still Ipng amongst 
the rubbish, groaning piteously. 

* My precious girl,' said Mrs. Widdrington, stoop- 
ing down to move her, * God has spared your life.' 

* Oh, auntie, auntie, this is terrible \ Don't touch 
me though ; I am in awful pain.' 

And so her aunt only gently removed the debris 
that was pressing on her, and waited till a stronger arm 
could lift her with less agony. At this moment a little 
frock caught Mrs. Widdrington's attention, and there, 
under a board that did not press, but only shielded, 
totally unscathed by the terrible catastrophe, lay a fair 
little girL She was sobbing, ' Mamma, mamma !' 
but was comforted when Mrs, Widdrington took her in 
her arms. Soon some men carefully moved Agnes, 
and laid her down beside her sister ; and Mrs. Wid- 
drington, leading the little child by the hand, for the 
poor affrighted one would not leave the lady, sought 
lodging in a cottage hard by, that was willingly granted 
by the kind country people. She knew that neither 
Elsie nor Agnes could undertake a further journey 
that day, and she felt very thankful she could thus 
provide a quiet room for them. When she returned a 
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doctor was beside them, and under his direction they 
Tirere gently removed. He could not tell the extent 
of Elsie's injury ; there was concussion of the brain, 
-^ut he trusted it would not be fatal. Agnes had an 
arm and two ribs broken, and in her case the utmost 
quietness was necessary. But where was Launcelot? 
How anxiously did Mrs. Widdrington again and again 
ask this question of herself, and how difficult did it 
seem to gain any information. Many of the passengers, 
she heard, had been put into a train that had come 
down from London, and had been sent direct to the 
liospitals. Five were already dead, and others seemed 
40 be dying. The doctor, as he left the cottage, pro- 
mised to gain information if possible, but he had to 
attend the removal of those brought out on the 
Brighton side of the tunnel, and amongst them there 
^was none that answered the description. 



The four children from Sunny Lea had gone, in 
gleeful spirits, to meet the midday train, by which the 
travellers were expected on that bright Saturday 
morning. No one was there, and they returned 
disappointed. 

* Auntie not arrived !* said Mrs. Bethune, catching 
a shade of their gloom. * They must have missed the 
train. How strange, when they had nearly an hour to 
spare ! You must go down to meet the next. Tell 
Andrews to put oflf dinner till two o'clock.' 
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ner was hurried, and he did not stop when he heard 
the children's shouts, and kiss the bright * rosebuds of 
the lawn.* Soon he was with Mrs. Bethune. 

*The travellers have not arrived?' he said, rather 
nervously. 

* No, we fully expected them by the last train. I 
cannot think how they have missed it' 

* They are all in England ; but I am afraid they 
won't be here to-day. I have just heard from Mrs. 
Widdrington.' 

Mrs. Bethune turned very white, as she looked up, 
startled. 

* Tell me, has any thing happened?* 

* There has been a railway accident, but your 
sister is safe ; the girls are both injured.' 

* And Launcelot?' 

* Nothing is said about Mr. Wincelcombe, so I 
hope he has escaped.' 

* That is strange. Oh ! I fear the worst Are 
the girls much hurt?' said Mrs. Bethune, trembling 
exceedingly. 

* Seriously. They are in a cottage, and I imagine 
cannot be moved. But, thank God, life is pre- 
served.' 

As the Vicar spoke, the servant said, * A boy was 
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"^rating to see him.' It was another telegram, re- 
^questing that inquiries should be made at the London 
Siospitals for Mr. Wincelcombe, and a request that 
31rs. Bethune, if able, would come to their present 
^cottage-home. 

The kind Vicar immediately proposed to go into 
^own with the distressed widow. Though she had 
:xiot time to bend the knee, there was the silent 
Socking up for strength, and strength given, the 
:XLervous trembling left her. God imparted quietness 
•smd confidence. At the London Bridge station, Mr. 
-Alford received all the information he could. Many 
^)f the sufiferers had been removed to their own homes, 
^)thers had been taken to St Thomas's Hospital. Five 
lad been killed — three of them passengers. 

* Who were the passengers ?* 

* They have not been recognised yet, sir. One is 
•St fine-looking young gentleman, another is a poor 
"^oman, and the third is a well-dressed child.' 

* What is the young gentleman like ? ' 

*He has been tall, with dark hair. Would you 
Xike, sir, to see the corpse ?' 

The Vicar trembled in every limb as he followed, 
^nd as they approached the door he took the young 
inan's arm, for he had a fearful presentiment of evil. The 
:face was uncovered and Mr. Alford stood and looked. 
"The likeness to Launcelot did not strike him : the size 
snd the colour of the hair seemed the same ; but the 
'Whiskers were fuller, and the expression appeared very 
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different But how awfiil is the change that death 
makes ! Mr. Alford felt he had not known Launcelot 
well enough to say whether or no this was the young 
man, who so lately was rejoicing in his strength, and 
preparing to run his race. The body was frightfully 
mutilated, and the clothes had been torn away ; but 
they imagined the name was Wilson, for they found, 
* Wi,' and something like ' 1 ' and ' n ' marked on the 
linen. 

Alas ! there remained hardly the shadow c^ a 
doubt ; but the good Vicar returned to Mrs. Bethune, 
commanding his feelings to the uttermost, and saying 
they had better drive at once to St. Thomas's. 

' Then, thank God,' she said, ' he is not among the 
dead!' 

' I trust not,' he em{^atically replied ; * but were 
he taken, it is the willing servant called to glory. 
There is no doubt on whose side Mr. Wincelcombe 
stood.' 

'True, true; but does God alwa)rs call from the 
church militant those who are girded for the combat?' 

* He doth what seemeth Him good ; but here we 
are. Will you wait till I have made inquiry?' 

* May I not go with you ? I am faint with sus- 
pense.' 

* Come in, then,' said the Vicar, for he felt there 
could not again be a scene so painful as that which 
he had lately witnessed. 

The hospital authorities could not tell the names 
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of the patients ; but there was one young man who 
somewhat answered the description given, only they 
thought he was called Douglas, a card with that name 
T)eing in the pocket. 

* That may be he,' said the hopeful widow : * they 
met some one of that name abroad.' 

*God grant it!' said the Vicar. * Can we see 
Tiim?' 

The official went to inquire, and soon returned, 
saying the young gentleman's name was not Douglas, 
but something like Wilson; that he had received a 
severe contusion on the head, and was brought in 
unconscious, but he had since revived, and the doctors 
were very hopeful of his case; quietness, however, 
was indispensable, and he had better not see his 
parents at present ; he appeared most anxious about 
the ladies he was travelling with, of whom he had 
heard nothing. 

* Oh, it must be he !' said Mr. Alford, the tears 
pouring over his cheeks. * I thought he had been 
among the dead. I am no relation. I hardly think 
seeing me would agitate him. Discover if his name is 
not Wincelcombe, and if so, say that the ladies are 
spared, and are in a cottage near the scene of the 
accident.' 

The attendant soon returned. It was Mr. Win- 
celcombe. The doctors hoped in two or three days 
he might leave the hospital, but they could not answer 
for the consequence of the slightest present excitement 
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on the brain. He seemed well content when he heard 
the ladies were safe. 

* I do so thank God,* said Mrs. Bethune, amidst 
tears and smiles. * Will not Elsie be pleased to see 
me, when I can bring such good accounts?' 

Alas ! she knew not that Elsie was lying motionless, 
unconscious of good or of evil. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

* THY WILL BE DONE!' 

• It is Thy hand, my God ! 
My sorrow comes from Thee : 
I bow beneath Thy chast'ning rod — 
'Tis love that bruises me. 

I would not murmur, Lord — 
Before Thee I am dumb ; 
Lest I should breathe one murm'ring word, 
To Thee for help I come.' 

Week followed week, but time could not heal the 
lasting injury of that terrible day. Mrs. Widdrington 
had struggled on; she had continued at the post of 
duty ; she had never given in. But the doctor some- 
times looked from the couches of the prostrated ones, 
and told their beloved aunt that she wanted rest, and 
urged the absence of a few days were it practicable. 
Once she agreed to change places for a week with 
Mrs. Bethune, but her thoughts were ever at the cot- 
tage; and she felt that anxious watchings were less 
trying than harassed absence. * As my day, so shall 
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my strength be,' she would urge ; * and He who hath 
chosen the burden will fit the back, that I may sustain 
it.* So she worked and waited, and knew not till 
afterwards the inroads that sudden alarm and con- 
tinued anxieties had made on a constitution that had 
already suffered many a blow. Agnes was for long 
very ill and weak ; but as Christmas approached the 
glow of health began to return, and her smile was 
brighter and more lovely than it had ever been in 
days of lightsome mirth. When eternity seemed near, 
the anxious questioning, that had often agitated her 
soul, was now repeated, with a vehemence that re- 
quired an answer. She had no rest until, on the third 
day after the terrible accident, Mrs. Widdrington spoke 
of the present possession of perfect peace, through the 
blood of the cross. * Being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ' 
Agnes believed. She had been longing to lay hold 
on Jesus \ she looked up, and beheld that Jesus laid 
hold on her. She was content to be the receiver, not 
the purchaser of salvation ; and a peace which passed 
all understanding was hers ; for believing, she entered 
into rest, not the rest of battles over, for the note of 
conflict ever sounds on earth, but the no longer fight- 
ing against God — the peace of friendship with her 
Maker — the assurance that all things were hers, for 
she was Christ's, and Christ is God's. 

Though Launcelot was at first stunned, he was 
soon himself again, and before a week had passed he 
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was able to visit the little cottage near the railroad, 
furnished to be as comfortable as loving thought could 
suggest. Elsie was quite unable to move, but she re- 
ceived him with her old sweet smile ; and their first 
thought was gratitude to Him who had preserved 
them both to meet again. 

But as week after week passed, and Elsie remained 
prostrate as at first, the anxious and well-nigh agonising 
thought arose, *Will she be ever thus?* He dared 
not mention his fears to any fellow-creature ; he felt 
as if the corroboration was more than he had power 
to listen to. To his Father in heaven he poured out 
all his anxieties. ^She whom Thou lovest is sick;* 
he told His Lord, * If Thou wilt. Thou canst make her 
whole;* and then, with faltering vwce, he sought to 
add, * Not my will but Thine be done ; only, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me.* 

When Elsie had first recovered consciousness, she 
was hardly aware of pain ; no limb was broken, and 
her rapid recovery was prognosticated. 'I shall be 
able, aunt, to help you in nursing Agnes in a few 
dajrs,' was the first thought; but each attempt to 
move became increasingly difficult, and, at the end of 
many weeks, she was stretched as helplessly on her 
lowly couch as on the first day. Mrs. Widdrington 
had met Launcelot, one fine autumnal afternoon, 
crossing the downs on his way from the railway station 
to the cottage, and answered his anxious *How is 
Elsie?' with the too often repeated, * Just the same.* 
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*Just the same,* he said, glowly and thoughtfully. 
' Do not you think there must be some hidden mis- 
chief, or there would have been some rallying of the 
system before this? The brain seems all right; her 
look is as calm and intelligent as can be. Perhaps I 
am imagining evil, but my dread is^' he hesitated; 
* has it ever occurred to you that the spine may be 
injured?* 

* Dr. Robinson was here last evening with Mn 
Brown. He was much disappointed to find Elsie still 
prostrated, and expressed the same fear aa yourself; 
but he said the shock to the nervous system had been 
very great, and time might gradually soften it He 
wished that there should be a consultation as to the 
extent of injury, and the possibility of removing her 
to Sunny Lea, He mentioned the names of two 
physicians, eminent especially as regards spinal 
diseases.' 

*Let us have the best advice — the sooner the 
better. Does Elsie know an)rthing about it?' 

* No ; the absence of pain prevents her thinking 
there is mischief, and the feeling of weakness removes 
the desire for exertion. She is kept in a sweet state 
of content, but I do not think her mind has ever 
grasped the reality of her position.' 

'And it is well, for contentment and hope are 
strong auxiliaries to recovery. We will put no feaxs 
into her mind. If our worst thoughts are confirmed, 
truth will dawn at last ; but, oh ! that is too dreadful to 
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r-ealise. God does not willingly afflict. If He can He 
^11 spare the trial. Pray for us that our faith fail not* 
* Ah, Launcelot ! God loveth you and Elsie, and 
if He puts you in the fiery furnace on earth, it will be 
that you may have much more glory throughout 
eternity. Short-lived, even when longest endured, are 
earthly sorrows— ; the endless joy, the cloudless sky, is 

Launcelot was silent, but the words were balm to 
his well-nigh tortured spirit. Hiappy union with Elsie 
had been the bright vista of many weeks. Instead, a 
cloud c^ horrible darkness had overspread the path • 
but there was a light beyond, and the eye of faith had 
a glimpse of an unending home, of joyous union in 
the presence of Him whom, not having seen, they 
had loved. He kissed Elsie with his usual bright 
smile, but his manner was absent that evening, and 
once or twice, when conversation flagged, and Elsie 
looked suddenly up, she discovered an eye of the 
tenderest solicitude fixed on her. 

Elsie remembered that look when he was gone. 
*Dear, dear fellow,* she thought, *how anxious he 
looked about me I I should like to be sitting up when 
he comes next time. I am so lazy, I do not care to 
move but for his sake. However, we will see what 
pillows and an arm-chair will do.* And then she 
talked to her sister and aunt of the possibility, and 
though Mrs. Widdrington feared, all were pleased 
with the very thought of movement. 
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When three more days had passed, and Launcelot 
was again expected, chairs and pillows were arranged 
very skilfully, but Elsie shook her head, and with her 
eyes full of tears, she said, — 

' It is of no use ; I cannot move. My spine must 
be injured, and the mischief increases day by day. 
Oh, auntie !' and the pent-up tears rolled over. She 
took her aunt's hand, she received her kisses, but for 
a few minutes she continued to sob. Soon, however, 
she whispered, *I am better now, aunt: the tears 
have relieved me ; but I have been all this morning 
inagining myself an invalid for life, and the thought is 
so dreadful — never able to marry my Launcelot!' 
arid the scalding tears again coursed each other down 
her pale cheeks. 

* Darling Elsie ! God will not lay upon . His child 
a burden heavier than she can bear. You are anti- 
cipating evil. No medical opinion has as yet con- 
firmed your fears.' 

* But I am sure of it. I cannot describe the feel- 
ing, or rather the no feeling I have— the powerless- 
ness of my limbs — and each day it becomes worse. 
I dared not think about it, till I saw Launcelot look 
so sadly at me the other day, then I thought if it were 
inertia only, I would make an attempt to move ; but 
it is not inertia, nor weakness: it is a sort of,' she 
hesitated, * paralysis.' 

* Oh, darling, I trust not ! But we will have a 
consultation of doctors, and, above all, look up to 
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the Great Physician. You are in His hands, 
Elsie.' 

* Yes, and all will be right. For His Name's sake 
may I be able to suffer as well as to labour. But, 
auntie, the poor flesh is weak ; do pray for Elsie.' 

The chairs were replaced with sadness, but the 
invalid looked up more brightly than she had done 
since Launcelot's departure, and seemed to be bracing 
herself for the hour of his arrival. He was very 
punctual, and brought the tidings that two eminent 
doctors, one a great friend of his own, were coming 
down by the next train. 

* You must not be alarmed, Elsie, but I got so 
anxious about my earthly treasure, that I felt we must 
have further advice. I long for you to be at your 
dear Sunny Lea again, and I long to know if further 
means cannot be taken to strengthen you.' 

' I am very glad they are coming. I think I should 
rather know than fear the worst ; but, oh ! can we say, 
" Thy will be done," should they confirm our fears ? 
God is using sharp instruments to chisel His like- 
ness on us. We never thought of trials such as 
these.' 

* We used to pray, " Make us like Thyself by 
whatever means Thou seest best." Truly, we never 
thought of this, my loved one. But we would not 
take back the prayer if we could.' 

* Oh, no, no ! We must trust. " He doeth all 
things well ;" ' and faith shone brightly through the 
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glistening eyes of these deeply tried ones. It was as 
the rainbow on sorrow's dark cloud, and hope, and 
trust, and peace, were blended there. 

Mrs. Widdrington had prepared tea, and tried to 
talk of their Swiss adventures to keep off the nervous 
feelings that could not help intruding. Then the 
doctors arrived, and saw their patient, and held a long 
consultation. Afterwards, whilst the one told Mrs. 
Widdrington their opinion of the case, the otiier 
returned to speak to Elsie. 

He told the invalid to cheer up, that a carriage 
should be sent down from London, in which she would 
be able to go at once to Sunny Lea, he hoped, with 
little pain or fatigue, and that he was sure that home 
air would do her good. 

* And do you think I shall ever be strong again ?* 
And Elsie's earnest eyes seemed as if they would read 
the doctor's inmost thoughts. 

He hesitated. He was too conscientious a man 
to give false hopes; and often he was said to be 
too blunt in speaking out the truth. But he had 
known from Launcelot, for he was his personal friend, 
how in the early spring they had hoped to realise the 
brightest of young life's dreams, and though Elsie's 
manner was calm, he was conscious how at that 
moment every hope of future earthly happiness was 
suspended on his answer. 

* You are in God's hands,' he replied ; * but I do 
not despair. Time and treatment may do much. 
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though we cannot expect to see the health of former 
days.* 

* Shall I ever be able to walk again ?* 

* We cannot tell. It is not impossible. The in- 
jury is very serious, but I expect when summer comes 
to see you very different to what you are now.' 

Elsie said nothing. There was a starting tear, but 
the look was resignation. 

Accustomed as the doctor was to scenes of sorrow, 
there was something peculiarly kind in the way in 
which he wished the invalid good-bye. The tone was 
not one of forced cheerfulness, as if a bright word 
could dispel the gloom, it was of heartfelt sympathy, 
of deep compassionate interest. 

Elsie lay very quiet till Launcelot, flushed with 
the excitement, returned, and then he took her hand 
and looked at her hopefully. 

* I am so thankful, my own dear one. The doctors 
think you may yet get better.* 

* I don't think they have much hope though ;' and 
her soft sad eyes filled again with tears. 

* But they do not despair, and that is enough for 
me. I will hope on, — hope ever, my darling, as long 
as life does last' 

* But you must not, dearest Launcelot. I am not 
worthy of such love. There are other Elsies in the 
world. I am sure Dr. Thompson thought, though he 
did not say it, I should be a helpless cripple all my 
life. It is God's will.' 
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* Elsie, dearest, let such agonising thoughts be 
ours when we know that there is no hope. To-day 
the doctors say, " Do not despair," and do you think 
I shall listen to you saying, ** Do not hope ?" No, no, 
my Elsie; I thank God and take courage. Seven 
years of waiting will seem to me but a few days for 
the love I bear you.' 

Elsie smiled through her. tears. *Dear, dear 
Launcelot !* was all that she said; but they united in 
prayer that patience might be given them to wait on 
their Father's will. 

The arrangements for the journey were so easy 
and comfortable, that it was performed with much less 
difficulty then had been anticipated, and the change 
to home, — its comforts and elegancies, after the two 
months spent in the cottage, the dear voices around, 
the bright smiles of the children, the interests of the 
villagers, continually diverting melancholy thoughts, 
revived Elsie's health, and for a time strength of body 
and nervous power seemed returning. 

Thus passed Christmas, and though so different to 
all the summer anticipations, it was felt to be a sweetly 
joyous season at Sunny Lea. Gratitude for preserva- 
tion of life, hope of recovery, and faith's assurance that 
all would be well, edged with silver the cloud which 
they trusted was dispersing. Then there was Agnes, 
loving now the Lord her sister loved, and anxious 
to do whatever she could for His Name's sake. 
Launcelot, too, was with them ; and though care had 
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marked its ^aces on a brow so light and buoyant the 
preceding year, there was also a calm, which told that 
he had found Him faithful that had promised. 

Various gifts had been bestowed on the poor on 
Christmas Eve, and, on the following morning, Elsie's 
Sunday-school girls had gone into her room to receive 
little presents which she had brought from S\;vitzerland. 
Though she was able to address very few words to them 
she wished them all a happy Christmas, and said, 
* You will remember all through life your teacher's un- 
expected accident It speaks more plainly than any 
lesson I could give, " Prepare to meet your God." He 
loves you — do not refuse to love Him ; niake friends 
with Him, through Jesus, and then, so — 

" live, that you may dread 
The grave as little as your bed." 

Ah, children, do everything for His sake, bear every- 
thing for His sake, and then you will find work and 
pain, trouble and unkindness, lose all their bitterness. 
" For Thy sake," is like the sugar that sweetens every 
cup, the fire that cheers every room.* Elswitha smiled 
so sweetly as she spoke, that even the children who 
forgot the words never forgot the sweet look of the 
dear young lady so grievously afflicted. 

The next afternoon seemed as a foretaste of the 
j.oys at the marriage supper of the Lamb. It was a 
little meeting in Elsie's chamber to partake of the 
bread and wine which the Father provides for the 
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spiritual food of His weak and tried children. Their 
beloved Vicar called them together, and the widows, 
the affianced ones, and Agnes, partook of the feast 
It was the first time Agnes had thus remembered her 
Lord in His death, for she had always excused herself 
as not being good enough to go, and preferred to 
walk home with the children. But that day, as she 
took the broken bread and poured*out wine, the lan- 
guage of her heart was, — 

* Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me. 
And that Thou bidd'st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come !' 

Agnes felt the longing of the hungry soul, she 
heard the freeness of the invitation, and she no 
longer stopped to inquire, *Am I good enough to go?' 
She was invited, Christ was willing to receive her, 
that was enough. Constrained by love, her inquiry 
now was, * Lord, what wouldst Thou have me to do?* 
and her sorrow was that she was prohibited teaching 
tliat winter, but she found that the daily round of life, 
that hourly crosses and hourly duties, gave continued 
opportunity for serving her Lord. 

* Elsie,' said Agnes, one evening as she sat on the 
hearth-rug, looking very intently into the fire, * I want 
to tell you what I am thinking a great deal about. I 
know you will be surprised, but I think you will be glad.* 

' What is it, my dear old girl ?* said Elsie, brightly, 
and many thoughts flitted across her mind. 
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* I think, Elsie, there is something peculiar about 
my life ; my body, as well as my soul, has been re- 
deemed from death. I promised my God in that 
awful tunnel that, if spared, I would consecrate myself 
to Him. The doctors say in a few months I shall be 
as strong as I ever was, and, you know, mamma used 
to call me her pony, for I had strength for anything. I 
know I am not clever ; that is to say, I have no deep 
reasoning powers, no imagination, poetry, music, nor 
art, not a girl to set the Thames on fire ; but I have a 
turn for languages, I even beat you in understanding 
French and German when I was abroad. I have a 
merty heart too, particularly now that I am at peace 
with God, and " a merry heart," Solomon saysj " doeth 
good like a medicine." Now, do you not think, God 
might make use of me for India ; do you not think I 
might with His help, for I am unfit otherwise, work 
among the zenanas, and tell our poor benighted 
Hindoo sisters stories about Jesus ; or, do you think 
the idea is all a foolish dream ?* 

* No, no, my darling Agnes,' replied the prostrated 
invalid, the tears filling her large, soft eyes ; * this is 
one of the most joyful hours of my life, God answering 
prayer far more exceedingly and abundantly above 
what we can ask or think. I see no reason why, if 
God permits it, you should not go to India ; but it is 
a serious step and needs much thought. May God 
direct you.' 

* I am not worthy to go,' said Agnes, * that is what 




* Yes ; but it is the pick made by the Great Cap- 
tain, He knows what He wants. *' Not by might, nor 
by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord." I feel 
sore, Agnes, you have prayed much about it' 

' Yes, I have, I hope humbly, asked God to guide 
me, but I want you, dear Elsie, to pray for me. My 
dear sister lying here may do half the work, if she 
intercedes for me.' 

'Ah, Agnes, how little did we think last winter 
what God had chosen us for — you, possibly, to work 
in India, and me to su£fer on my couch. '' Even so, 
Father, for so it seemeth good in Thy sight" ' Elsie 
smiled through her tears, and Agnes kissed her pro- 
strated sister very affectionately, for she felt how great 
must be Elsie's trial, but that God was making His 
strength perfect in weakness. 

' Have you spoken to Aunt Widdrington about it?' 
asked Elsie. 

* Not yet, I want you to do that Don't let her 
think me proud or self-sufficient in proposing such a 
thing. Tell her, I know I am the meanest of all God's 
agencies, but He can make use of me as well as of the 
little drop of dew.' 

When Elsie was left alone, she mused on the mys- 
terious ways of Providence and she beheld how His 
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purposes were 'ripening fast, unfolding every hour.' 
Her own dedication to Indian work was to issue in 
Agnes' self-consecration ; her petition, * Glorify Thyself 
in me,' was answered by casting her into affliction's 
fire. Yet she rejoiced, her will was folded in her 
God's — self became as nothing, and Jesus and His 
kingdom her all in all. 

Thus * the trial of faith, more precious than of gold 
that perisheth, shall be found unto praise, and honour, 
and glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ.' 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

PREPARING THE TOOLS. 

* Thy gifts are only then enjoyed 
When used as talents lent ; 
Those talents only well employed 
When in Thy service spent.' 

Mrs. Widdrington was exceedingly glad that Agnes' 
heart had been stirred up to devote itself to the work 
of the Lord in a field, where labourers were so urgently 
needed. It was a surprise to her, for she had never 
thought of the light-hearted Agnes giving herself up to 
a work that required so much earnestness of purpose 
and so much self-denial. But Agnes was in earnest 
now, a new life had been begotten in her, gratitude 
possessed her soul, and she felt the privilege of living 
to the Lord whom she loved. Naturally cheerful, 
and full of the buoyancy of hope, she was able to 
overleap many a difficulty the more cautious would, 
laboriously clamber. God adopts all temperaments 
for His work; bold impetuosity, cheerful hope, and 
patient perseverance, are all needed for the spiritual 
building, and will all be sanctified if the eye be single, 
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and if it be fastened on Jesus, the * Author and 
Finisher of faith.' 

A visit from Mr. and Mrs. Medhurst, the missionary 
friends with whom Elswitha had once anticipated to 
sail the following autumn, was expected in the early 
spring. They had not seen Agnes since her childhood, 
and Mrs. Widdrington wished them to know well the 
joyous girl, who had devoted the freshness of her 
young days to work with them in India. They were 
to bring with them two little daughters of ten and 
twelve years of age, and the wish was in the heart of 
the widowed sisters to provide these dear children a 
home, whilst their parents laboured in foreign lands. 
They had not mentioned the subject yet, for they 
wished to see the children first, but they thought it 
would be a privilege thus to bear away in some mea- 
sure the anxieties of missionary life. Might not the 
church at home, those who live at ease, often do much 
to lessen in this manner the cares of those who are 
spending and being spent in foreign service? 

When they arrived the children were hardly so 
prepossessing as fancy had imagined. Their first 
training after leaving India had been under well- 
meaning aunts, who, however, knew not how to S)an- 
pathise with children's feelings, or how lovingly to 
control their foibles. The little troubles that often 
clouded the young faces were considered childish (as if 
they ought to have been otherwise), and their amuse- 
ments were thought fiivolous, for the good aunts 
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forgot that young shoulders should cany young heads. 
Thus the children grew sedate, and imagined that 
goodness consisted in quietness, and that to be noisy 
was to be very naughty. Then they were sent to 
school, and being thrown with other children became 
more natural ; but still the method was routine — the 
teachers taught well, and the school was admirably 
managed, but the numbers precluded the possibility of 
home feelings and home love. This was followed by 
the return of father and mother, parents whose hearts 
beat warmly, but who were strangers to their children, 
strangers excepting from letters, for there had been no 
one to talk with joy of their coming home ; nay, it 
had rather been the threat held out, * Your mamma will 
not allow this !' * Will not your father keep you in 
order?' However, it was only for a few. days that the 
children remained timid and reserved. They found 
a love such as they had never known before, and 
feeling the difference, they clung to their parents as 
i if they could never part, and wrapped their love 
round them as the chilled traveller wraps the warm 
cloak, and were ready to cry whenever they thought 
of the parting that must come. So they were not 
joyous nor confiding children, they never thought of 
opening their hearts to strangers, for they had been 
trained in an atmosphere where sympathy was not 
felt Still they were conscientious, painstaking little 
ones, and very grateful for any notice or kindness 
bestowed. Each loved the other most tenderly and 
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absorbingly. Rosie thought them 'cross,* for Amy 
was very angry when she took her sister's handkerchief 
to put round her doll, and * stupid too,* for they had 
so little idea of playing. But when she found that 
Ada had left a bunch of grapes for her sister, and that 
Amy had not come to the garden, because she was so 
busy making a frock beautifully for this very doll, her 
opinion changed, and she felt they could be both self- 
denying and obliging. 

On the third day of their visit, the sun shone very 
brightly, and Mrs. Widdrington went with Mrs. 
Medhurst to Farmer Walker's farm, and then through 
the fields to High Croft. They talked of the ap- 
proaching return to India, and though the separation 
fi-om their beloved children seemed fenced off, it at 
last became the subject of conversation. 

* I know not how we shall part,' said the mother, 
*and what distresses me still more, I know not what 
to do with them. Their hearts have been so chilled, 
that they are painfully timid, and I shrink from throw- 
ing them again amongst strangers.' 

* Have you no relations with whom to leave 
them?' 

* I fear not ; their aunts do not like the tie of 
children ; and there would be no means of instruction 
with them. Then my only sister is married, and her 
husband would not like it I have heard of some 
good schools ; but I would rather my children were 
educated in a family, only it is almost unreasonable 
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to expect that strangers could hav6 the love and in- 
terest that their own children share. I am sadly per- 
plexed, 'but this verse comforted me the other day, 
"Leave thy fatherless children to Me."* 

* Yes, cast them on God, and He is sure to take 
care of them. He who is preparing a mansion in 
heaven can also find a home upon earth. I should 
be so glad if I could help you, both for old friendship's 
sake, and it is also right that we, living comfortably at 
home, should lighten the burden of the soldiers on 
the field.' 

* Thank you very much. Do you know of any 
home ?* 

* Would you like for them such a home as Sunny 
Lea?' 

* Indeed, I should ; but I must not expect to find 
such a home. We cannot afford more than loo/. a-year 
for the two, and that is not much for Indian children.' 

*That need not be a consideration. My dear 
sister wishes much to ease your burden in this respect, 
and she would like Rosie to have some little sister 
friends. If you would consent to leave your children 
with us, for a time at least, we shall be well content ; 
and then if all are happy, and we get on well together, 
they can remain so long as circumstances permit 
We shall love them as being our friends' children and 
missionaries' children. We may make mistakes in 
their training; but we will do for them, as for our 
own, the best we can.' 
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* I never expected such kindness,' said Mrs. Med- 
hurst, her eyes full of tears. * But it is God who has 
put it in your hearts. A home for our children has been 
a continual subject of prayer with their father and 
myself. It was only this morning that he said to me, 
" Don't worry yourself too much. We, weak ones, go 
forth for Him — He, the Strong One, will go forth for 
us." And then he continued, " If He entrusts us 
with His commission, may not we trust Him with our 
chUdren ?" ' 

*It is wonderful how God leads His people, by 
separate and unknown paths, just to that point of the 
road where they are wanted to bear each other's bur- 
dens. I often think the special providence of God is 
so marked in this way. When duty is plain we must 
overcome difficulties. " By the help of our God we 
must leap over the wall ;" but when we are following 
the path of Providence, we must allow difficulties 
to close the way we imagined pointed out, believing 
that it is our God who hedgeth up our path with 
thorns. How often we are torn with thorns when we 
say, " That shall not stop me," and we try to force our 
way through the fence.' 

* I often wish to discover how we can determine 
which is the way of Providence. If we wait till all 
things are smooth, there are few undertakings that we 
would commence.' 

* If the path is clearly duty, follow it, and God will 
take care of our footsteps ; but if it is a point, which 
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in itself is neither right nor wrong, such as the choice 
of a house, of a school, of a profession, or the special 
path in which we are to glorify God, let us be patient 
in acting and submissive in judging ; let us not think 
time is wasted if we wait a little while to see if God 
wiQ Himself remove the perplexities. We must follow 
Providence, not outrun it. I have required line 
upon line to learn that lesson, and I am still apt to 
forget' 

* I think my fault is not so much outrunning Provi- 
dence as distrusting it. I am more like a child who, 
in a very long lane, is ready to lie down and cry, 
sa3dng, " There is no end, no turning. I am sure we 
must be wrong." How often I have said, " We shall 
never find a proper home for the children ;" and the 
tempter has even put it into my heart to stay at home, 
only my husband would say, " Duty is plain, and the 
Lord will provide." * 

* I trust, indeed. He has provided,' said Mrs. Wid- 
drington, cheerfully, *and taught our faithlessness by 
His faithfulness;' and then, till they again reached 
Sunny Lea, the mother talked of the special disposi- 
tions of her children, of their virtues and their faults, 
and of the many anxieties that they only know who 
love as parents love. 

In her turn Mrs. Widdrington had much to con- 
verse upon as regarded her child Agnes. She felt that 
she was rather young, not yet eighteen, to take so im- 
rtant a step as leaving home for a missionary life \ 
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but Mrs. Medhurst promised to be a mother to her, 
and Agnes and she seemed to draw together by 
mutual inclination. The bright spirit lightened the 
more sombre, and the graver heart tempered the light 
one. 

Poor Elsie suffered acute bodily pain during this 
visit, so long anticipated. She was unable to leave 
her room, but she enjoyed seeing her friends occasion- 
ally for a short time. She was very pleased to hear 
that the circle of home love was to widen, that Amy 
and Ada might be admitted within. 

* There will now be a double cord,' she said, * be- 
tween Sunny Lea and the mission compound. It will 
draw us so tight that we shall hardly feel that oceans 
divide us.* 

A few words with Mr. Medhurst were to her a 
special pleasure. His manner and mind were cast in 
a totally different mould from that of their kind and 
beloved Vicar. The latter was full of sympathy and 
compassion, the former of encouragement and energy. 
* The one,' she said, * was like a doctor, who made her 
rest easily, the other like one who encouraged and 
strengthened her to sit up.' 

She had been listening with much interest to some 
plans as regarded the extension of a college, in which 
Mr. Medhurst took a prominent part; and then he 
told her about a superior class boarding-school lately 
established, and the increasing openings in the 
Zenanas. 
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* God will do His own work, both in India and in 
England,' she said. * Launcelot often brings me word 
of progress in London, and it makes me very happy, 
though I am laid aside.' 

* Laid aside, my dear young friend ! Not one bit 
of it. Rather called to higher honour than any of us. 
You are one of God's favourite children, for whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth.' 

* I know my Father's love is at the bottom of my 
chastisement, but it is not because I am better than 
the other children, rather because I am worse and 
need it' 

* I never said you were better, perhaps you are 
worse,' he repHed, with a kind smile ; * only His love 
to you is very special. He has no pleasure in afflict- 
ing ; it is all for our profit ; so the great pains He 
takes with you proves His great love.' 

* He does love me, I know. I cannot tell you how 
good He is; how tenderly He comforts me. But I 
sometimes feel so useless here ; and then I fear I shall 
not be able to bear any more pain patiently — it is so 
terrible, and patience seems the only way left for me 
to glorify my God.' 

* You say, " He loves you ;" then never fear for a 
moment being useless. He always employs the things 
He loves. Listen to a parable. A little maiden went 
into her garden one morning, and she smelt the sweet 
rose that opened its blushing petals among the leaves. 
" My beautiful rose," she said, " how lovely you are ; 
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I will leave you there ! " She then stooped down to 
the violets that grew below, and she plucked a bunch 
of them and said, " Precious flowers ! I will wear you 
in my bosom all day long, for your odour is very 
sweet to nie." So the violets were gathered, and the 
fresh dew-drops upon them soon dried up, and the 
petals faded in the warm atmosphere of the room, but 
the little maiden said, " I love my violets even when 
they fade — the smell is so sweet that I still keep them 
near my breast." Then were the violets well contentj 
even though their freshness was gone, for they were 
the beloved flowers of the owner of the garden.' 

* I like that,' said Elsie, with a smile. * I often 
think my illness is the answer to the prayer, " Nearer 
my God to Thee." ' 

* No doubt We often get answers we do not ex- 
pect, and we are afraid of them. Aaron's rod once 
became a serpent, that was in the world ; when in the 
Holy of Holies, it was the rod that budded and bore 
sweet almonds. So God's providences here seem 
strange, but in heaven will they not bear many manners 
of fruit?' 

*I sometimes count the days since that sunny 
October morning when the terrible accident happened, 
now more than five months. I add to these the 
possible years of future suffering, it seems such a 
weight ; but then I try to realise, " For ever with the 
Lord," and I am comforted.* 

* Ah ! that kicks the beam at once. St. Paul 
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found it so ; and he speaks of hard trial as " light 
affliction." ' 

* But it is not always so. Sometimes I am terribly 
cast down.* 

* I do not doubt it The poor body is suffering 
too much for it to be otherwise. Physical depression 
will make itself felt; but our blessed Lord knows 
what that means. He experienced it Himself Read 
the Psalms as the expression of His own feelings, and 
you cannot doubt it ; but there is no sin in this. It 
may render one susceptible to temptations of doubt ; 
but hold on to the Omnipotent, and then physical 
depression will teach more than anything — ^your perfect 
weakness. His perfect strength.* 

* I have learnt much since I was laid down here. 
Should I ever get better, I shall know more of God's 
teachings than I could have done otherwise, and 
perhaps may be better able to comfort others.' 

*You are in one of the upper forms now; the 
lessons are more difficult ; but the learners are speci- 
ally under the Headmaster's superintendence. You 
are training for future usefulness.' 

* I often think I shall never get better ; that the 
training is not for others, but for my own soul.' 

* It is for both, whatever be the ultimate result. 
Have you not already influenced your dear sister 
Agnes? Your willingness to suffer for His Name's 
sake, does it not increase her willingness to labour? 
and I do not doubt your dear friend in London is 
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quickened too. A sick bed is often like a deep tarn, 
enclosed by mountains, unseen, almost unknown, but 
whence a strong, clear stream starts rejoicingly on- 
wards; a busy life in the world is too often like a 
shallow lake, with an extensive surface, but where 
duckweed grows, and the stream that leaves it is 
sluggish. I do not say it is always so ; the want of a 
deep spring may make the tarn dry up, and the exist- 
ence of the spring will make the lake lovely and 
clear, even in its diffusion.' 

*That is true. I think people sometimes imagine 
a sick bed must bring a blessing to the soul, but I am 
sure it has its special temptations, and without care 
we may have the pain and miss the good.* 

* Suffering, as well as work, must be for the Lord's 
sake, or else the pain of one and labour of the other 
are utterly lost. Old Herbert quaintly says, — 

** Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with this tincture, For Thy sake. 
Will not grow bright and clean." 



And again,- 



** This is the famous stone 
That turaeth all to gold." 



It smoothes the pillow for suffering, and brightens the 
sword for conflict.' 

* Ah, true ; when all has been very gloomy, " For 
Thy sake " has often been like the writing of a sun- 
beam upon the wall.' 
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* Then, in the day of His appearing, if the active 
worker shall receive the glad commendation, " Inas- 
much as ye did it to one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye did it unto me," then shall the suffering 
ones discover that "the trial of their faith is found 
unto praise, and honour, and glory." The earth needs 
the cloud dropping fatness, as well as the sun that 
shineth in its strength. Even so the Church needs 
the sufferer as well as the labourer.' 

* I am well content,' said Elsie, * for God to choose 
the service, and I will trust Him that I shall not be 
" A broken vessel cast aside, one whom He needeth 
ngt." ' 

*No fear; He will need you through time and 
through eternity, for the perfection of His body is in 
the perfection of each of its members. Remember, 
you can do great things for us even when lying on 
this bed ; you can pray, and pray, and pray.' 

The friends prayed together ; and as Mr. Medhurst 
left her room, he said within himself, * Does not her 
light bum brightly, though the space may be small? 
but many shall go in there, and come out with love 
enkindled to shine in a larger sphere. Lord, Thou 
art wonderful in Thy doings. Thy way is in the sea, 
and Thy paths in the deep waters.' 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

STARTING FOR WORK. 

* Soon, and for ever, the work shall be done, 
The warfare accomplished, the victory won ; 
Soon, and for ever, the soldier lay down 
The sword for a harp, the cross for a crown : — 
Then droop not in sorrow, despond not in fear, 
A glorious to-morrow is brightening and near, 
When — blessed reward of each faithful endeavour ! — 
Christians with Christ shall be soon, and for ever.* 

During the summer there was a slight improvement 
in Elsie's health. She was much in the open air, her 
couch being continually under a lime-tree that sha- 
dowed the lawn of Sunny Lea — a donkey-chair was 
often in requisition, or Mrs. Stanfield*s carriage would 
call that the invalid might have a drive. Sometimes a 
faint colour -of returning health seemed to glow, and 
then all were hopeful that Elsie would be strong 
again. Her chair often stopped at the poor people's 
doors, and many a kind and wise word she spoke to 
them, as they came out to show their baby or some 
household treasure. 
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One day, as she was lying under the lime-tree, 
surrounded by a group of little girls, all working for 
the missionaries, Gertrude Stanfield cutting out the 
clothes, and Agnes reading them stories, Launcelot 
unexpectedly arrived, and his heart bounded with joy, 
for Elsie was not so prostrate as usual, and her old 
look of animation had returned as she talked to some 
of the children. The object of the work was a box of 
various articles for the orphans in Mrs. Medhiu^f s 
school, which Agnes was to take as presents from the 
English children at High Croft. Launcelot had some 
nice stories for the young ones, which greatly de- 
lighted them, and in process of time work was done, 
tea and buns were disposed of, and the children dis- 
persed. But over-exertion caused Elsie to turn deadly 
pale, for some time she remained very faint, and all 
Launcelof s bright hopes were again overclouded. 

A little quiet, however, restored Elsie, so that she 
greatly enjoyed listening to an hour's conversation be- 
tween Mrs. Bethune and her beloved one. 

*I hav« such good news to tell,' he said, bring- 
ing out a packet of letters from his pocket ; * I have 
had as nice a letter as can be from poor Leslie 
Allen. He has reached Australia all right, met the 
gentleman who promised to take him on his farm, and 
likes the work immensely. He writes most gratefully 
and hopefully — sends a packet of seeds for the Sunny 
Lea garden, which he thinks are different to the 
flowers we have in England ; but I must read you the 
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end of the letter, for I think it very interesting : " My 
life in London seems an awful spectre, that now and 
then starts up and haunts me ; but, thank God 1 it is 
ever receding : once it was in the foreground, now it 
is ever getting greyer and dimmer, and seems only 
like a dark background to brighten my present happy 
prospects. I do, from the bottom of my heart thank 
Gkxi for this, and you, my dear Mr. Wincelcombe, for 
yours was the hand that plucked me from the burning. 
There was a lad on board the ship with the same hard, 
wicked thoughts I used to have, so I told him the story 
of my wretched life. I believe it did him good. We 
were afterwards quite friends, and I often lent him some 
of my books to read. I got him to go in with me to 
Mr. Adams' Bible-class, which he had every Sunday 
evening on board ship, and now he is engaged as a 
sort of helper on the farm, and I think he will turn 
out well. I shall never think anybody too bad to turn 
over a new leaf, when I think how wretched I once 
was ; so, my dearest and best of friends, never be dis- 
heartened, and in heaven you will know how God has 
blessed you. Pray for me, that I may never go wrong 
again. Write soon to your ever-grateful and strongly- 
attached Leslie Allen. P.S. My love to the ladies at 
Sunny Lea." ' 

* That is very nice,' said Mrs. Bethune, who had 
always taken a special interest in Leslie. * Is it not a 
mercy that he is trying himself to do good ? When 
one is turned from evil ways, he does not stand alone. 
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I often think young people influence the young more 
than we have any idea oV 

* I believe that. Often I have thought I had 
nearly persuaded two or three boys to come to the 
Sunday or Ragged-school, when other companions have 
come up, and my efforts have been entirely in vain. 
Preaching and teaching are great engines for good, 
but the effect is continually lessened or increased by 
companionship. A good boy, of firm principles in a 
school, is in his way as valuable as a good master.' 

*And it is the same with girls; the same with 
servants. Good Mrs. Andrewes is a blessing to this 
house. She has a very pleasant manner with the 
younger servants, and while she gives them good ad- 
vice, she is ready to help them, so they keep in good 
humour. She speaks far more plainly about dress and 
other things than I should venture to do, and the in- 
fluence tells throughout the house; the blessing of 
doing a right action, simply because it is right, is felt 
both in the kitchen and the nursery, and I hope will 
be in the schoolroom too, for I earnestly trust the 
governess I have engaged is one true to the mark.' 

* You are going to increase your schoolroom 
party?' 

*Yes; little Rosie is no longer to be the only 
daughter of the household. I hope she and her new 
little friends will do each other good. They are far 
more persevering, painstaking children than my little 
wild Rose, though she in her turn is much more joyous, 
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open, and confiding. I shall anxiously watch the in- 
fluence they have on each other, and trust their Father 
in heaven will over-rule it for His glory and their good 
— but there is Aunt Widdrington telling us the dew is 
falling, so we must hasten in. 

Launcelot wheeled Elsie to the drawing-room 
window, and gently lifted the couch across the steps. 
The invalid assured him she was not tired. * Strength 
is coming,' she said, with a bright smile, *but very 
slowly. Patiently waiting is the present lesson, thank- 
fully rejoicing may be our lot on earth, and shall be 
our part in glory.' 

Yet a few more months passed, and the October 
morning came, the anniversary of the awful accident. 
This year also it was a marked day, the last that 
Agnes should spend at her adopted home, the last that 
the sisters, who had never hitherto been separated, 
should pass together. Mr. and Mrs. Medhurst and 
their little girls were expected in the afternoon, and 
Launcelot also was to spend the last evening with 
them. In the morning, however, all was very 
quiet, and the sisters had a precious hour together. 
Agnes had entered Elswitha's room rather suddenly 
and found her bathed in tears. She at once went up 
to her couch, and as she bent to kiss her, she broke 
down too, and the sisters cried together. 

Then Agnes smiled through her tears and said, 
* I wonder what makes us cry, Elsie — is it joy or 
sorrow?' 
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* I think it i$ l)oth,' said Elsie,^ ^miUog tOQ, * for I 
am sure I am happy, not miserable, and yet I am 
somewhat sad. There is a cloud in sep^ratioQ, which 
the rainbow paints, but does not dispel.' 

* I feel as if I shall be very lonely to-mojprow night, 
when we no longer see the shores, of dear old England. 
I shall think so much of you all, and theo, I shall tiry 
and remember the nice talks we have lately had to- 
gether. We shall have to talk upon paper now, Elsie.' 

* Yes, we will write long letters \ juid then, Agues, 
there will be a trys.ting place, when our h^^rts ascend 
in prayer and lay our petitions before the mercy-seat 
The sufferer and the worker may there strengthen each 
other's hands. We promised each to think of Zi tei^t 
to leave each other as a parting gift. I have thought 
of this for you, my Agnes^ " J^Qoking unto Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of faith." That look is alw^s 
an upward one, is always a brightening one, is always 
a hallowing one. It is a look that lightens care, and 
that quickens endeavour. It tal^e^ u$ away from our- 
selves, and places before us Him, who is altogether 
lovely.' 

* Thank you, my own sister ; may I indeed be able 
to look straight up. There is one text I always think 
of when I see you suffering thus constantly, and so I 
have written it down : " Whom the Lord loveth. He 
chasteneth." I am sure He loves you, Elsie:' and 
the younger sister threw her arms round the invalid, 
and kissed her again and again. 
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'Ah, Agnes!* Elsie repHed, *I think none but 
stricken ones know the comfort of that text. Some- 
times unbelief will inquire, why these sufferings ? and 
^s answer dispels the thought, "Whom the Lord 
loveth. He chasteneth.** Sometimes, impatiently, one 
is tempted to say, " Enough, enough," but the same 
soft and loving answer cometh, and then one is forced 
to reply, cheerily, " All is well." I am very glad you 
gave me that text. I shall feel now, more than ever, 
it speaks to me.* 

'Launeelot has given me a beautiful Bagster's 
Pocket Bible. I want you to read the text he has 
written there : " Wherefore we labour that, whether 
present or absent, we may be accepted of Him." 
Launcelot says, and it is so like him, that the verse may 
be illustrated by the work of a good affectionate daugh- 
ter at school. She works hard, that whether present, 
when she goes home for the holidays, or absent, when 
the report is weekly sent up, her father may be well 
pleased with her. But now, dear Elsie, I shall tire 
you, and I have still a great deal to do in packing.' 

* I am trying to help too,' said Elsie, smiling. * I 
am fitting up this workbox with all sorts of small 
useful things to have ready on board the steamer.' 
Then Rose and her little brothers came in, each with 
a tiny contribution for the workbox. Agnes must 
stop and give them all loving kisses, and the children 
were happy with the excitement, though Agnes felt 
ready to choke, as she brushed her tears away and 
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tried to laugh at little Charlie's * siller timble,' wrapped 
up in many folds of * siller paper/ 

All the family, excepting Elsie, were assembled for 
prayers the following morning, and the petitions 
poured out by Mr. Medhurst were felt to be strength- 
ening and comforting. He prayed for those left at 
home ; for the beloved invalid fulfilling her Father's 
will, as He had appointed ; — ^for the widowed sisters, 
rejoicing that for His Name's sake they yet could 
labour ;— for the children, all without an earthly father 
near, and all the special care of the Heavenly Father, 
unseen, but ever present. Then Launcelot offered 
earnest supplication for the missionaries, that the pre- 
sence of the Lord might go with them, that He would 
bless their work and labour of love, and, with many 
souls rescued from the dark waters of sin. He would at 
last bring them to the haven where they would be. 

* Oh in sorrow, oft in woe,' 

was sung amid many tears ; but there was the firm 
resolve 

* To fight, nor think the battle long ;' 

and the rejoicing hope, 

* Soon shall victory wake our song.' 

Another short hour, and parents embraced their 
children with a long, long farewell, and the sisters 
clasped each other for the last time in the closest em- 
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brace, and all were left weeping at Sunny Lea; but 
the tears from that cloud of separation were not only 
on earth brightened with the rainbow of heavenly 
love, they were precious in God's sight. Tears for His 
Name's sake are treasured in His bottle, and they 
shall shine like pearls in the crowns of glory, which 
Jesus is even now preparing for His people in the day 
of His appearing. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

THE GLAD SURPRISE. 

* Joy weeps ! — And overflows its banks with tears ; 
My child of joy, 

Weep out the gladness of thy pent-up heart, 
And let thy glistening eyes 
Run over in their ecstasies : 
Life needeth joy ; first from on high 
Descends what cannot die.' — Bonar. 

The waiting-time which the Father appointed for 
Launcelot and Elsie would have been long and painful 
had not their will been so folded in His will, that the 
retrograde steps which again and agaiii threw back 
each fond anticipation of progress only bowed the 
head with the meek surrender, * Even so, Father, for 
so it seemeth good in Thy sight.* 

The following summer Elsie was able, propped 
with pillows, to sit up in her chair, but she could not 
as yet attempt to walk, nor even to stand. There was 
more sensation in her limbs — friction had more effect 
on them than before, but still they were strengthless. 
Part of the autumn was spent at a watering-place. 
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Much good was anticipated from the baths, little 
benefit was realised. She returned home, and for a 
short titne faith seemed clouded and hope eclipsed. 

* You locik very dull to-day,' said Launcelot, ohe 
afl6mobh, when he caftie over to Sunny Lea. * Two 
or three things in town tried me a good deal yester- 
day, but I fear something has tried my Elsie too.* 

* Nothing, Liauhcelot I have had very good Hews 
from dear Agnes, who loves her work, especially now 
that she is able to talk to the children. But I am 
dull to-day. I fear I shall never be well, and I 
have been thinking how much happier you might 
have beeh, my bwn Launcelot, if you had never 
krioWn me.* 

* Elsie/ said Launcelot, and his ftianner showed 
he Was hurt, * do / think so ? Did I not say that 
seven years of waiting should be sweet to me as to 
Jacob ? Did not our Father permit us to know each 
other, and do you think He was mistaken ? No, no, 
I have no fear as to the result. God will do all 
things well.' 

* It is not for myself that I am unhappy. I know 
God has been far better to me than I deserve. He 
has loaded me with benefits. But it is for you, 
Launcelot — the blighting of your manhood's hopes.* 

* Then, Elsie, do you think that God has dealt 
worse with me than He ought to have done? Do 
you think that I am hardly used, and that His Provi- 
dence is wrong in my case ? * 
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*0h, no, Launcelot! Is that what I have been 
saying ? I did not mean it. What I meant was, why 
should you wait for my recovery when I do not think 
I shall ever be cured ? I fancy I could be quite recon- 
ciled to be the cripple all my life if I saw you happy 
in a home of your own. It is not because I don't love 
you that I say this ; it is because I do. I believe that 
I can in truth say I love you more than I love 
myself 

* My own dearest Elsie, you prove it now. But 
remember I love too, and am full of hope that God 
will yet grant the request of my lips. If He does 
not. He will so supply the void that we shall continue 
to sing of judgment as well as of mercy. Really the 
last year has been a very happy one to me, for you 
are stronger than you were. Sunny Lea I feel is like a 
second home, and I have had such happy work 
amongst the poor in London. You must never think 
of fretting about me, my own one. Dr. Thompson 
tells me he does not at all despair of you ; that you 
are decidedly better ; that you have an excellent con- 
stitution and a cheerful mind ; and that if you could 
only get a little more nervous power, and confidence 
in what you already have, he thinks you would yet 
walk surprisingly.' 

* Oh, Launcelot, that is too good ! though I ought 
not to say that. God delights in giving his children 
glad surprises, doing more than they can ask or think. 
I have been over anxious. Do pray, Launcelot, not 
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for health, but for contentment. The way our God 
appoints is best.' 

* I sometimes think, Elsie, our life is like the 
circumference of a small circle, on which are points 
whence radii start outwards into eternity. The 
position and the strength of those points are infinite 
in importance; but instead of giving our great at- 
tention to these, we are ever filling up the inside of 
the circle with waved lines and curved lines; little 
circles and semicircles, that are all circumscribed by 
the circumference of time; so our sorrows and our 
joys depend on the concerns of the body, not of the 
soul, — on wishes for time, instead of works for eternity.* 

* That is true ; and I have been worrying myself 
about the crossed lines within the circle, instead of re- 
joicing in the opportunities of doing or suffering God's 
will, which you would compare to lines widening into 
infinity.' 

Elsie dwelt much on Launcelot's words; and, 
measuring things of time by lines of eternity, the 
present grievous affliction became light, and the dura- 
tion of it but * for a moment' 

Although another winter, and spring-time passed 
with only a little increase of strength, the invalid had 
ceased to watch every symptom with nervous anxiety ; 
she had learnt to rejoice in the blessings that still en- 
compassed her path, and the longing gaze into time's 
fiiture had passed away. She and Launcelot drank 
into the very spirit of the hymn, — 



It was On a beautiful liiornitig early iti May, when 
the birds were answering each other in rich tiidody 
from the shrubbery and neighbouring woodland, and 
the boys* merry voices were heatd, as Victor and Leo 
fetumed from their morning school, that Elsie talked 
to Mrs. Widdrington, who had just returned froiaft 
visiting the happy death-bed 6f a yOung girt, ofte of 
the first scholars at the Sunday-school. 

*She Sent a message to you, Elsie,* said Wt^. 
Widdrington ; * she said, " Bid her take couiage. I 
shall be first in the land of rest, but she will have a 
longer opportunity of working for Him who has loved 
us. The first lesson Miss Maitland gave me at the 
Sunday-school was the first word that made me really 
think. Shall I not welcome her to glory?** * 

* That is encouraging ; and if I feel it so nowj how 
much more when we shall realise by experience the eter- 
nity of salvation. Such a death as that seems in character 
with this beautiful day and springing leaves, for it is 
only mortality that dies, and immortality that is borti.* 

* I watched till the last. There had been a terrible 
gasping for breath, but when the power of utterance 
returned, she smiled and said, " Death must struggle ; 
but, O Death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory?** The victory is mine, through the blood 
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of the cross ; and then she looked up, breathed twice, 
and entered on the joy of her Lord. Her leaf shall 
never wither in the Paradise of God. But, Elsie^ is it 
the contrast, or is it that you really look much stronger 
than I have seen you since the accident?' 

* Perhaps it is both, aunt; but I do feel wonder- 
fully better. I was waiting for your strong arm, for I 
really fancy I could stand.' 

*My dearest girl, that would be delightful;* and 
Mrs. Widdrington felt that He, who had transplanted 
the one faded flower above,. was reviving the other to 
blossom yet longer in the wilderness ; but both were 
equally safe, for the same Eye watched, and the same 
Hand guarded. 

Elsie did stand, and with the help of Amy, who 
came out at the time, she walked two steps. She was 
timid as a baby, and had to learn over again, ' One 
foot up and the other foot down ;* but she tried during 
the afternoon three or four times, and each effort 
seemed less difficult than the preceding. 

There was great joy at Sunny Lea, the children 
jumped with delight; and, when the news reached 
the kitchen, Mrs. Andrewes came out to see, and 
laughed and cried together. 

This was on a Wednesday. Launcelot was not 
expected to be at Sunny Lea till Saturday afternoon, 
so Elsie wished nothing to be written, but resolved 
that she would quietly * practise her steps,' so as to 
cross the Httle lawn and meet him. 



forms Launcelofs surprise, and still she felt it was an 
uncertainty; so often had there been drawbacks, she 
dreaded building on false hopes. Her hand trembled 
as she opened a letter from him that * Master Charlie,* 
the little postman, brought in, fearing it was to say 
that he could not come that afternoon. She trembled 
so that she had to wait a few minutes before she could 
read it. It was but a few lines to mention the train 
by which he hoped to be down, and he added, as was 
often his wont, * A text for my beloved one to think 
of till we meet, " I love the Lord, because He hath 
heard my voice and my supplications." * 

* How remarkable ! * said Elsie ; * Launcelot's faith 
seems already to have thanked God for the prepared 
surprise.* 

But Launcelot only thanked God for the daily 
answer which mercy wrote on his continued petitions. 
He knew that Divine love had hitherto refused one 
boon, but he would not ignore the countless grants 
received. With a spirit full of gratitude for the past 
he started joyously on his pleasant journey, little an- 
ticipating the glad surprise his heavenly Father had 
prepared. 

Victor and Leo met the train. They had pro- 
mised to betray no secret, and their happy counte- 
nances were so natural that Launcelot noted nothing 
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peculiar. They were allowed to say, * There is a 
surprise for you at Sunny Lea,* and he immediately 
guessed they had got some new little rabbits. They 
laughed merrily, and said he was quite wrong, but 
that they were not going to tell him anything; and 
then they commenced trotting up the hill, and Fido 
barked after them ; and Launcelot, enjoying the fresh- 
ness of the country air, walked to their trot, and told 
them some of those fresh stories he ever had of the 
wild children of the streets of London. Soon they 
were within sight of the gate. Rosie's little head was 
watching, but it disappeared immediately, for she ran 
to give notice that they were coming. Though Elsie 
trembled with joy all over her, she had reached the 
other side of the lawn as Launcelot came in sight .... 
Elsie standing ! walking ! What a thrill of joy vibrated 
in his heart ! It seemed as a dream ; but it was indeed 
true ; another minute and she was leaning on his arm, 
and they were togeflier treading the green sward, as he 
led her back to her chair. 

His eyes fairly danced with joy, and every bosom 
there swelled with loving sympathy. Mrs. Bethune 
and Mrs. Widdrington cried as they saw the silent, 
wondering gratitude with which they, who had waited 
long and patiently, now received the blessing from the 
God of their salvation ; but the children, who could 
not understand these feelings, jumped again, and 
clapped their hands, because it was such a surprise 
to Mr. Wincelcombe. 
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Soon Elsie again took Launcelofs arm, and asking 
the beloved aunts to accompany them, they went into 
the house, and the voice of grateful praise arose from 
loving hearts ; then, whilst they talked, the good and 
kindly Vicar arrived, and he rejoiced in the joy of 
Sunny Lea. 

* My cup of earthly happiness overflows to-night,* 
said Elsie. * I only fear lest I be too happy.* 

'I do not think you need fear that,* remarked 
Mrs. Widdrington, *so long as you are grateful to 
Him who gives the joy.* 

' Can we not be toa happy ?* said Laimcelot, 
thoughtfully. 

*I think not. Tlie father who bids the child 
drink to its dregs the bitter cup of medicine when it 
is needed, will only smile when it sips to the last drop 
the cup of sweetness he afterwards presents. You 
need never be afraid of what the heavenly Father 
gives, be it sorrow or be it joy.* 

* But may we not drink too greedily?* 

* Ah ! if you take the cup into your own hands 
you may. But let Him hold it, receive what comes 
direct from Him, and believe He knows the portion 
that you may with safety take.* 

' All the scenes of life,* remarked the Vicar, * are 
lessons in which we may learn to trust our God. He 
wants us to cast aside fear. Like little children He 
wishes us to confide, to ask no questions, but to be^ 
j^ve that whatever He gives is best.* 



I 
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* \\. was no capricious will,' said Elsie, * nor bUad 
chance, that directed that terrible r^ulway accideixt, 
I feel now I would not have been without it/ 

* Is that because it has so intensified the joy of 
the present moment?* said the Vicar, looking at the 
beaming eyes of the long-tried invalid, 

* Not only that, though we are most happy ; but 
the three years of suffering and waiting seem to have 
been an amassing of wealth to U3» We should never 
have known the abundance of God's riches if there 
ha,d not been a depth in our need. I once called it 
a sad trial, now I feel it was not so at aU : it was a 
rich though a disguised blessing,' 

As she spoke, Mrs. Bethune thought of the sudden 
bereavement which had nearly laid her reason low^ 
and Mrs. Widdringtou of days of married life who»«: 
frozen blast was yet more bitter and more chilled : 
but though the widows continued silei^t, they felt with 
Elsie that God had made the bitter sweet, and had 
melted the icy tempest that rivers dl blessing might 
flow down. The retrospect seemed a foretaste of 
those we anticipate, when beyond tiie clouds of earth, 
and in the full sunshine of heaven's blessedness, we 
shall trace the shadowy, the zigzagged, the perplexed 
path of earth, shall feel that it is the Lord's directing, 
and shall exclaim in perfected knowledge, * Greet and 
marvellous are Thy works, Lord God Almighty ; jusfr . 
and true are Thy ways. Thou King of saints ! ' 

After a pause Launcelot inquired of Mrs. Wid- 
drington, * Can you apply th,e favourite motto of 
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Sunny Lea to our happiness this day? " For My 
Name's sake " seems appropriate for labours and for 
sufferings: is it for joy?' 

*Yes, truly: it mellows it — It hallows it. God 
delights in joy, and it is only for His Name's sake that 
it can be permitted to us. Love in the Father's heart 
is the mainspring of every joy bestowed \ love in the 
child's heart is the mainspring of joyous gratitude ren- 
dered. " The fruit of the Spirit is first love, and then 
joy."' 

* We must sing a psalm of praise,' said the young 
man, exultingly; and all joined with heartfelt gratitude 
as his deep voice chanted the words of the Psalmist, 

* What shall I render unto the Lord, for all His bene- 
fits towards me? I will take the cup of salvation, 
and will call upon the Name of the Lord.' 

A few months after, and Launcelot and Elswitha 
knelt beside the communion-rail, and with hearts that 
throbbed with gratitude and love, and with ardent 
desire for His Name's sake to labour and faint not, 
they received the blessing of God's minister, who said, 

* God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost, bless, preserve, and keep you; the Lord merci- 
fully with His favour look upon you, and so fill you 
with all spiritual benediction and grace, that ye may 
so live together in this life, that in the world to come 
ye may have life everlasting. Amen.' 
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